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Diversification Emphasized at Carolinas Show 


Keynote of Exposition Is Need for Development of Greater Variety of Products—Booths of Various Exhibitors 
Carry Out This General Idea—‘Textile Diversification Dinner” a Brilliant Suecess—Show 


< 


Characterized by Large Number of Operating Exhibits 





(ln aa Mia tls Malis _ - tid. - 


HE Fourth Annual Made-in- 
Carolinas Exposition held at manufacturing pro- of  thes¢ 
Charlotte, N. C., grams must not be the exception but 
Oct. 4, was more than a show; the rule. 
was the crystallization of an idea lhe 
hich is taking hold of the entire this 
South and which means more to the 


other words it was emphasized that 
broadening of 


at eine 


varied fields of production. A study designated days during the two weeks 
exhibits convinced the so that the various communities con- 
Sept. 22- visitor that there is practically no centrated their attendance at 


important textile fibre which is not fied ti 


speci- 
mes. Naturally the element of 


South— vic pride entered in here, and the 


] 


committee which developed now being 


theme and 


1 
processed in thi 


which made the and that manufacturers in that sec- « 


ties and towns vied with each other 
“Textile Diversification Dinner” such 


tion recognize no limit to the range in 


1g 1 sending representative delegations 

levelopment of that section than any a success, deserves a great deal of of construction they can produce. In addition, attractive features such 

me phase. This idea 1s summed up credit for converting what might Attendance Good is “Military Day,” on Thursday of 
n the phrase “Textile Diversifica- have been just a routine exposition Handicapped by unfavorable last week, as well as an excellent 
tion” which was made the keynote into an important event in southern weather, the exposition got under way Musical program each afternoon and 
of the entire exposition and of the progress. slowly but gathered momentum as evening helped to swell the atten- 
events which accompanied it. Show a Varied One the period progressed. From a tex- dance 

Ste; wlaitor to the Exposition Hall. Naturally, it was not solely a tex- tile standpoint, Friday of last week The ing issue of the two weeks 
with its two floors of exhibits, could tile exhibition. Devoted to all pro- Was the high-water mark, as it however_was the emphasis placed on | 
have failed to be impressed with the ducts “made in the Carolinas.” it brought to Charlotte hundreds of mill textile diversification and the expo- 
fact that the Carolinas are not con- featured a 


executives who visited the show and 
attended the dinner in the’ evening. 
The management had arranged for 


bewildering variety of 
materials. “Everything from mayon- 
naise to coffins” might have been the 
slogan. 


However, the textile end dominated 


sition far more than earned its right 
for existence through this broad and 
important program. 


tent with the production of staple 
lines, considered in past years the 
logical product of southern mills. 
The displays were planned to show 


the wide variety of goods now made 
in those two States. 

But this does not mean that the 
mills are willing to point with 
pride at these striking examples and 
let it go at that. The theme was a 
futuristic one, and the thought 
hammered home constantly was that 
there must be more and more diversi- 
fication if operation of southern mills 
is to be continued on a profitable basis, 
and if the remarkable growth of 
recent years is to be maintained. In 


the show. Booths featuring the tex- 
tiles themselves as well as_ the 
machinery, equipment and_ supplies 
employed in their manufacture, pre- 
sented a graphic story of the in- 
dustry in the Carolinas. 

Sensing the significance of the 
“diversification” keynote, the 
manufacturers exhibited machines 
working on a wide variety of fabrics 
all being made in the two States— 
while the engineers played up those 
mills which have entered the new and 


loom 





Textile Diversification Dinner at Charlotte 


Textile Diversification Dinner 


ARIATION of ideas as to what 

“diversification” really signi 
fies developed in talks at the “Textile 
Diversification Dinner” held in the 
Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 
rooms Friday of last week. Coming 
as the climax of the week, this event 
was characterized by a capacity au As the evening developed, it be- 
dience. About 625 textile mill men came apparent that individual theories 
and allied factors attended and many on 
more requests for seats had to be 


After weeks of hard work prepar- 
ing for the dinwer, the energetic com- 
mittee headed by S, B. Alexander 
stepped aside and turned the stage 
over to Stuart W. Cramer, president 
Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, Ine, who 
acted as toastmaster. 


diversification are themselves 
widely diversified. Edward T. Pick- 


refused owing to space limitations. ard, chief of the Textile Division, 





(N. C.) Chamber of Commerce, Sept. 26. (65) 
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Foreign and Domestic 
quarreled with the term 
itself and suggested “adaptability” as 


Bureau of 
(ommerce, 
at least a complementary phrase. By 
this he meant the adjustment, gf- our 
manufacturing * aqd +: mheréhandising 
progran to meeting “the ‘promis 


ing export outlets. On, the :question 


cf meeting the. groawmg amport com- 
petition, Mr. Pickard intimated that 
application for higher tariff seemed 
to be the chief measure open to 


anuftacturers. 
On the other hand, M D. ©. Craw- 
ford, of the Datly News Record, New 


York, belittled the importance of the 
iriff, stating that “one real designer 
located in the Carolinas would do 
ore for that section than all the 
tariffs The major theme of his 


talk was that style is the dominating 
factor and that it was only by re- 
search in design that mills could hope 
oO progress. 

While agreeing with Mr. Crawford 

the importance of such research, 
Mr. Cramer took occasion to remind 
the speaker that “Fords are required 
is well as Cadillacs and Packards,” 
and that there always will be a de- 
mand for cloths of staple construc- 
tion. “We unquestionably are going 
to do the things Mr. Crawford sug 
ests,” said Mr. Cramer, “but all of 
the things we sell can’t be made by 


artists; some must be made by artis 


“Why | Tried and Quit” 
Unfortunately, time did not permit 
extended discussion of this subject. 
Only one of several two-minute talks 
'y manufacturers planned for the 
Chis was by 
B. E. Geer, president, Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. ¢ While agreeing 
somewhat with Mr. Cramer’s remarks 
address, Mr. 
out that the per capita 


consumption of cotton goods in this 


occasion, was given 


on Mr. Crawford 
Geer pouted 


no greater than it 
“This means 


country today is 
was 15 years ago 
something,” he said; “it means that 
we've been conducting our business 
He spoke 


of the possibility of a national cam- 


im an unsatisfactory way.” 


paign to advertise cotton goods, sim- 
ilar to that conducted by he under- 
wear manufacturers and other 


industries 

But the significant part of Mr. 
Geer’s remarks was his answer to the 
toastmaster’s invitation to tell why he 
“tried and quit making broadeloths, 
goods.” Mr. 


Geer’s reasons were two in number: 


similar 


sateens ind 


l People insist on broadcloth 
England, and will pay 

{8 a yd. for an imported fabric 
while the most I can get for an 
identical cloth is 40c a yd., repre- 
profit or no ‘profit 


senting a meagel 


1 


lish manutacturers know 


] 


make them more cheaply 

\\ do.” 

Mr. Cramer’s Remarks 

I his introductory remarks as 
ister, Mr. Cramer addressing 

‘ell 


rers as “ Fellow tarift-barons 


1 «hate of 


- pl teers SI ed tnere 1S 
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no doubt in anyone’s mind that the 
goods the South has been making, 
largely of the coarse and plain variety, 
have saturated the market. “Times 
have changed,” he said; “our women 
friends have deserted us and have 
taken up with the silk and near-silk 
people. The idea of diversification is 
not to enlarge the industry; at pres- 
ent we cannot absorb expansion. But 





Stuart W. Cramer, Toastmaster at Textile 
Diversification Dinner. 


the problem which confronts us is 
under-consumption of the goods we 
are making. 
products, advertise them, and _ style 
them properly, we shall again see 


If we will diversify our 


prosperous times.” 

furning to the tariff, Mr. Cramer 
said that the post-war conditions of 
the last few years have been a great 
shock to the industry; that it was 
thought the Fordney tariff act would 
take care of all constructions but that 
importations have disabused manu 
facturers’ minds of this idea. He 
pointed to the quantity of broadcloths 
and similar goods coming in the gray, 
to be finished here and sold in this 
market—enough to run full 60 to 70 
mills of the average North Carolina 
size, he declared. He then introduced 
Mr. Pickard who was to talk about 
this phase of the situation. 

Foreign Trade Aspects 

Taking for his subject “Some For- 
eign Trade Aspects of Southern 
Textile Diversification,” Mr. Pickard 
spoke in part as follows: 

“There are demands 
the world for cloths which we can 
supply with very little adjustment to 
our machinery and sales methods, 


throughout 


providing our manufacturers and dis 
tributors have the proper mental atti- 
tude. The mere determination to pro 
duce cloths for export demands is 
futile if our sales organizations do 


not prosecute their duties enthusiasti 


1 1 


cally and intelligently Export trade 


is not an opportunist’s paradise, 

outlet to be taken advantage of in 
moments of depression at home, 
rather in many instances it 
proved to be that 10 or 20% margin 


yf production which has meant the 


difference between a credit and a 
debit balance on the ledgers. 
“Today the world, with the possi- 
ble exception of the United States, is 
buying on the basis of price, and 
there are those who would not even 
except the United States from this 
statement. In considering the adapt- 
ability of Southern textile production 
to such demands, it may be neces- 
sary to make radical departures from 
the conservatism with which the in- 
dustry has been enshrouded almost 
from its beginning. To meet these 
demands throughout the world for 
low-priced goods why cannot we use 
Indian cotton for mixing with our 
own as the Japanese have done? 
[hey produce a so-called standard 3- 
vard sheeting, a bread and butter 
cloth with us, by mixing Indian or 
Chinese cotton with American and 
have been able to make deep inroads 
into our time honored trade with the 
Near and Far East by selling the cloth 
at 2 c. a yard under ours. The con- 
sumer still prefers the quality Ameri- 
can sheeting, but is compelled to buy 
at a price and I dare say that if we 
could in some such manner cheapen 
product for the export 
market a large share of the business 
would return to our shores. Nor 


our own 


would the use of such imported cotton 
curtail the use of that grown at home 
for we would be taking on a business 
which we are fast losing and a re- 
sumption of which would in fact in- 
volve the greater consumption of 
\merican cotton. 

“Cotton hosiery is a product pe- 
culiarly ours in the European trade 
of the moment. Because of economic 
conditions which need not be dis- 
cussed upon this occasion, ‘Germany 
at the moment is not enjoying her 
former prestige in Europe in lines of 
low-priced knit goods, and I know of 
some Southern mills which are al- 
ready participating in this trade, 

‘Then again, the increasing use of 
artificial silk in combination with 
cotton is a development with which 
I believe our Southern manufactur- 
ers are already thoroughly conversant. 
They may not fully realize, how- 
ever, that more pounds of artificial 
silk are being consumed in this coun- 
try than real silk. To my mind this 
development is not wholly attribut- 
able to the fickle flame of fancy, but 
will continue to grow and artificial 
silk will soon be universally recog- 
nized as one of the major textile 
fibers. New uses are being found 
almost every day for fibre silk and 
the question undoubtedly merits the 
serious consideration of Southern 
textile manufacturers. 

“It is true that a great number of 
manufacturers and selling houses are 
loing a commendable export trade in 
\merican piece goods but what we 
need as much as anything else is a col- 
e sentiment and a collective de- 
ination to increase the distribu- 
tion of American products abroad. 
\s an adjunct to this we should have 

well organized and well supported 
textile industrial research laboratory 








designed to study 


constantly the 
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elimination of waste and the applica- 
tion of improvements in machinery 
and improvements in manufacturing 
methods. Savings to the industry by 
such an organization would go a long 
way towards compensating for the 
extra costs of diversification to meet 
the demands from abroad for more 
special products. 


Import Competition 

“IT would like to add now a few 
observations on another phase of di- 
versification as it relates to the com- 
petition which our mills at home are 
experiencing from goods manufac- 
tured abroad and shipped into this 
country for domestic consumption. 
No one can deny that the vogue of 
foreign-made goods is still preva- 
lent in this country and, in fact, 
appears to be gaining. 

“This passion for imported goods 
takes another form of direct inter 
est to every American cotton manu 
facturer. During the last year or 
two there has been a conspicuous in- 
crease jn the quantity of cotton cloth 
imported into this country, chiefly 
from England. In 1913 such imports 
were inconsequential, most of them 
being fine or fancy goods of special 
design and construction and were in a 
sense non-competitive. Only 3,500,- 
000 yds. of unbleached goods, valued 
at about $400,000 entered the United 
States in 1913, but in 1923—10 years 
later—the total of unbleached goods 
had jumped to 95,000,000 sq. yds., 
The grand 
total of all kinds of cotton goods im- 
ported during 1923 came to about 
219,000,000 sq. yds., valued at $47,- 
000,000, aS against 30,000,000 yds., 
valued at $5,000,000 during 1913, or 
about 700% of the 1913 yardage. 


valued at $18,000,000. 


“Although the total imports of 
cotton cloth of all descriptions for 
the first 8 months of 1924 as com- 
pared with the similar period in 1923 
have decreased some 30,000,000 sq. 
yds., it is very significant that the 
imports of unbleached goods, of 
which broadcloths and sateens con- 
stitute the bulk, have increased about 
12% during the first 8 months of 
1924 over the same period last year, 
70,512,000 yds. being the 
figures, valued at $13,500,000. 


actual 


“Here is a phase of foreign trade 
vitally affecting every producer of 
cotton goods wherever located and it 
offers rich food for serious study in 
relation to diversification or, as I 
prefer it, adaptability. I know that 
some of our mills are already keenly 
alive to the large domestic consump- 
tion and steadily growing demand for 
such types of cloths as broadcloths 
and sateens which constitute a large 
proportion of all our imports and 
they are already in a measure success- 
fully producing goods which they are 
able to sell at a price competitive with 
those imported. 

“Two measures suggest themselves 
to meet the problem. The first, seem- 
ing the easier way and the path of 
least resistance—the application of a 
higher tariff barrier; and second, in- 


dividual and collective application to 


- 





iS 
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he colstian of the problem by adopt- 

s of our skilled ad- 
ud labor. By the adop- 
tio her plan I am convinced a 
competitive output can be evolved 
which will fully meet the imported 
fabrics as to quality and price.” 

n connection with the latter state- 
mont, Mr. Pickard remarked that he 

lerstood everything had been done 
to reduce manufacturing costs to 
neet the competition and consequently 
he left it to the imagination of his 
readers to decide what course lay 
open to them. 

The Style Element 

Yeviating from his prepared ad- 
dress, Mr. Crawford, the second 
speaker of the evening, introduced 
himself as an absolute optimist since, 
for many years, he had “bought 
goods from the Yankees in New Eng- 
land and sold them to the Jews in 
New York—and made money.” 

\fter tracing briefly the history of 
cotton goods, the speaker, whose sub- 

“Opportunity Offered by 
Diversification,” considered 
the effect of turning craftsmen into 
machine tenders. He pointed out the 
failure of industry to educate workers 
in an understanding of what they 
ire doing, and questioned whether 
it is possible “for us to continue any 
highly specialized which 
in a large degree are meaningless to 
the worker, and expect to have at the 
end of any considerable period of 
history the independence of thought, 
uprightness of character, and fine 
pride in work which are essentials to 
democracy.” 


="°OQ 


ject Was 


lextile 


processes 


“There is nothing so precious in 
the South today,” he stated, “and 
there never can be anything more 
precious in the South than her labor 
communities, homogeneous in race, 
with a single code of life, speaking 
a common language and drawing 
their character and philosophy of life 
from a single source. The South can 
never, with the example of New Eng- 
land before her, begin the importa- 
tion of alien and unabsorbed races.” 

lurning to the need of fundamental 
research, Mr. Crawford stated that 

sent research in the textile in- 
lustry in this country is a “pitiful 
farce.” He paid a tribute to James 
\McDowell, of the Sharp and Hamil- 
Mig Joston, who, he de- 
clared, “approaches the important 
question of cotton buying more nearly 
scientist than any man that I am 
ileged to know and yet back of 
science, lies a practical experience 
‘road and as comprehensive as 
enjoyed by any of his confreres.” 
speaker then took up the ques- 

of the style element in textiles, 
nting out that 


‘uouslv 


Cos., 


cottons are con- 
from the great 
hion exhibitions which point the 


absent 


in women’s costumes. “This is 
ict that every manufacturer of 
m goods should take’ very 
sely to heart,” he remarked. “It 
not a flattering comment on the 


sense which is supposed to dis- 
manufacturer. 


probably 200 


guish the average 


Cher are thole 
inere are whole- 
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sale dressmakers in New York,” he 
added, “each of whom every season 
spend more money and energy and 
thought on ascertaining the direction 
of style than the entire cotton in- 
dustry spends in an entire year.” 

Mr. Crawford also referred to the 
growth of the artificial silk industry, 
stating that there are advantages in 
styling with this fibre that are too 
obvious for comment. He mentioned 
particularly one of the newest arti- 
ficial silks, Celanese, which he de- 
scribed as “This fibre is 
the result of a series of experiments 
and extensive research in which the 
British Government invested several 
millions of dollars. The fibre de- 
veloped is not affected by water, nor 
by any of the dyes which affect cot- 
ton, wool or silk. Consequently it 
can be cross-dyed and many interest- 
ing effects produced, impossible with 
other artificial silks. This will not, 
however, decrease the use of other 
silks but rather increase them, since 
combinations of any of the other 
makes of artificial silks with cotton, 
wool or cocoon silk, offer unequalled 
opportunities for design. Every 
manufacturer of cotton goods who is 
interested in making goods of a style 
value should investigate the possibili- 
ties I have here suggested.” 


follows: 


Emphasizing again the importance 
of style in design and coloring, and 





M. D. C. Crawford, who spoke at Textile 
Diversification Dinner. 


pointing out the advancement in 
artistry which has made France the 
fashion leader of the world, Mr. 
Crawford referred specifically to 
textile diversification in the following 
words: 

“The mere ability to produce mer- 
chandise in immense quantities and at 
comparatively low economic 
is not enough; we must produce the 


costs, 


kinds and types of merchandise that 
the public 
taste and requirements are rising, not 
sinking. 


wants—and the public’s 


“Research in desi#n is more impor- 
tant than research in technology; we 
should fruitful 


make our museums 


sources of investigation, and there 
should be groups of men, well paid 
and highly honored, to experiment in 
new effects and new designs. 

“I prophesy that the section of the 
country which most earnestly, most 
sincerely and most generously sup- 
ports and sustains this research, will 
in the next generation be the center 


of production of not only cotton 





Pickard, who spoke at Textile 
Diversification Dinner. 


kinds and 


goods but all types of 
fabrics.” 
\t Speaker’s Table 

Guests at the table, in 
addition to the toastmaster and 
speakers, included the following: B. 
B. Gossett, president and treasurer, 
and. E. C. 
assistant 


speaker's 


Dwelle, vice-president and 
treasurer, Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Col. Leroy 
Springs, president, Lancaster (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills; Frank W. Reynolds, 
president, Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
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Engineers, Boston; C. A. Cannon, 
president and treasurer, Cannon Mfg. 
Co., Kannapolis, N. C.; C. E. Hutch- 
ison, president and treasurer, Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. 
Holly, N. C.; K. S. Tanner, president, 
Spindale (N. C.) Mills Co.: J. H. 
Webb, treasurer, Eno Cotton Mills, 
Hillsboro, N. C.: T. N. Webb, treas- 
urer, Belle Vue Mfg. Co., Hillsboro, 
N. C.; J. A. Long, president, Roxboro 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills; A. K. Winget, 
secretary and treasurer of the Arm- 
strong Cotton Mills Co., Gastonia, N. 
C.; C. G. Hill, president and 
treasurer, Amazon Cotton Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C.; J. Harvey White, 
president, Travora Mfg. Co., Graham, 
N. C.; R. R. Ray, treasurer, McAden 
Mills, MecAdenville, N. C.; J. A. 
Moore, president, Patterson Mills Co., 


Rosemary, N. C.; L. W. Clark, 
general manager, Carolina Cotton 
& Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. C.; 
J. M. Gamewell, general manager, 
Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., Lexington, 
N. C.; Geo. W. Robertson, reneral 
superintendent, Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, 
Va.; L. W. Robert, Jr., architect and 
engineer, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Gallon, 
J. P. Stevens & Co, New York; 
W. S. Lee, vice-president, Southern 


Power Co.; J. Tillett, Johnston Mills 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; J. W. Simp- 
son and W. H. Wood, of the Amer- 
ican Trust Co.; Mayor Walker, of 
Charlotte; City Commissioners, Stan- 
cill and Wallace, of Charlotte; John 
M. Scott, president, Charlotte Na- 
tional Bank; Douglas G. Woolf, as- 
sociate editor, TEXTILE Wor-b. 


An excellent musical program, 
featuring the Fort Bragg Military 
Band and several soloists of national 
fame, contributed to the success of 
the evening. 


Details of Carolina Exhibits 


ETAILS of the various exhibits at 

the ‘‘Made-in-Carolinas” Exposi- 
tion are given below. The exhibits are 
divided into two sections, one including 
those of a strictly textile nature, such as 
yarns, fabrics, etc., and the other cover- 
ing machinery, equipment, supplies, etc. 


TEXTILE EXHIBITS 
Alexander Mfg. Co., 


N. C.. exhibited a full line of 
and pillow cases. 


American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C., exhibited their 


high-grade combed which they 


City, 


sheets 


Forest 


varns 
spin and mercerize for the hosiery and 


underwear industries. Cones of their 
mercerized yarn were being drawn to 
the adjacent booth where the hosiery 


manufacturing exhibit of the Charlotte 


Knitting Co., and allied companies was 


located \ feature of the American 
Yarn & Processing Co. exhibit was a 
model of a girl garbed in a “hosiery 
dress,” composed of hosiery made en- 
tirely om yarns spun and mercerized 
by the American company. Represented 


H itch, secretary and 


by J. M 
treasurer. 


Barnhardt Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N.C 


line or cotton batts 


issistant 


] ] wnle 
exhibited a implete 


for furniture and automobile 
stering. 

Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
exhibited the towels made there and at 
the company’s mills in Concord, N. C. 
and York, S. C. A representative line 
was selected from their 500 different 
styles and included terry towels; hook 
crash toweling including hook 
crash, absorbent crash and glass cloth 
crash; name towels manufactured for a 
great number of hotels and similar insti- 
tutions; bath mats; wash cloths; towel 
sets, etc. C. A. Cannon, president, visit- 
ed the exposition. In attendance at the 


uphol- 


towels ; 


booth were R. H. Wilson and Martin 
Foil. 
Charlotte (N. C.) Knitting Co., 


Forest City, (N. C.) Knitting Co. and 
Catawba Knitting Co., Rock Hill, S. C., 
had an operating exhibit of three ma 
chines demonstrating the manufacture of 
silk and fibre silk hosiery. Located next 
to the booth of the American Yarn & 
Processing Co., they drew their mercer- 
ized yarn for the looper and for splicing 
from that exhibit, 
with a placard “From spinner to knit 
ter.” Represented by: Chas. L. Okey, E. 
F. McLendon, J. B. Moss and Arthur L. 
Neimer. 

Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, 


featuring this fact 





N. C.. featured “Chatham” wool blankets 
in an effective display of varied weights, 
colorings and designs. 

Cliffside (N. C.) Mills and Haynes 
Mills, Avondale, N. (¢ exhibited the 
various fabrics made at these plants, in 
cluding “Cliffside” ginghams, “Haynes’ 
full standard ginghams, “Roselle” dress 
ginghams, “Broad River” staple ging- 
“Rutherford” “Romp- 
away” cloth, etc. 

Cramerton (N. C.) Mills displayed 
both fabrics and yarns now made by the 
The fabrics included ‘Feli 
fancy dress goods in a wide variety 


“Momba” 


hams, cheviots, 


company 
cien”’ 


of patterns and colors; ma 


dras; “Cobweb” embroidery; “Car 
nardon” suiting, and silk and cotton 
mixtures The yarns shown’ were 


combed, bleached, dyed and processed by 
the company and it was pointed out that 


the Cramerton Mills bleach and dye 
varns for the trade. An interesting side 
feature of the exhibit was a display of 
products of the Cramerton Mills 
orchards, poultry farm and dairy, the 
surplus of which is sold to the public 
\ reception space completed an attrac- 
tive boot] Stuart W. Cramer, presi 
dent, visited the exposition 

Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., Lexing 
ton, N. C., North Carolina Finishing C 
a Co. and &. V.. 13. Go, Ne 
Yor had combined exhibit featuring 
the goods made at Erlanger, finished 
at Salisbury and made up into B. V. D 
garment \ loom from the Erlanger 
plant was operated by one of the weay 


producing a silk-filled shirt 


ers and wa 
exhibit included both Erlanger 
finished at the North Carolina 
Finishing Co. and white goods finished 
by the latter company on commission. 
An attractive feature was the group of 
iuminated photographs of the com- 
munity Erlanger Represented 
by Mrs. W. Davis, employment 
and service manager. J. M. Gamewell, 
general manager, and S. W. Rabb, 
superintendent, visited the exposition 
Gibson Mfg. Co., Coneord, N. C 
exhibited their Concord ginghams, ma- 
ilras, chambrays, “Frolic Cloth,” weaving 
yarns, etc 
patterns were shown in the cloths while 
the yarns, bleached and dyed, were shown 


ng The 


goods 


around 
Chas 


\ wide range of colors and 


on tubes. It was emphasized that all 
colors were fast and in this connection 
an interesting part of the exhibit was 


the display of several pieces of gingham 
which had been washed six times by the 

Steam Laundry and which 
no signs of \ dummy 
made of 


Concord 
fading 
frock 


showed 
was dressed in a Gibson 
fabric 

Icemorlee Cotton Mills, Inc., 
roe, N. C., had 


Mon 


an mteresting opel ating 


exhibit showing the process of under 
wear manutacture The equipment at 
the booth included one knitting machine 
and nine sewing machines, operated by 
employes from the mill The knitting 
machine was producing a men’s 16-Ib 
ribbed union suit. The manutacture was 
all from yarns spun at the Icemorlee 
plant which makes hosiery and under 
wear yarns as well as men’s ribbed 
union suits. Represented by E. A. Lee 
A. J. Draper, president, and E. L. Fitz 
simons, treasurer, visited the exposition 


Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
showed ladies’ full-fashioned pure silk 
the various popular shades; 
also the yarns from which these are knit 
ted. William Nebel, president and agent, 
in attendance. 

J. M. Rhea & Co., King’s Moun- 
tam, N. C., 


hosiery i 


jobbers, showed products of 


the Patricia Mills, Inc., Pauline Mills, 
Inc., and Margrace Mills, Inc., all of 
King’s Mountain, including “Novelite” 
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bedspreads, upholstery, draperies; Aus- 


trian Monk-cloth, tablecloths, etc. These 
demonstrated the wide variety of fine 
fabrics made in North Carolina. 


The Spindale (N. C.) Mills had an 
extensive composite exhibit showing the 
products of the group of plants located 
there. These included “Cleghorn” and 
“Spindale” ginghams made by the Stone- 
cutter Mills Co.; bleached, mercerized 
and dyed yarns from the Spinners Proc- 
- Co.; yarns and sewing threads 
from the Elmore Co.; and woven and 
braided rag rugs made by The Horn 
Co. The ginghams were featured par- 


essing 


ticularly and were shown in a_ wide 
range of attractive patterns and color- 
ings The “Spindale” ginghams are 
made from combed peeler yarns, and 


the “Cleghorn” from high grade carded 


yarn. Both types are singed and given 
silk finish. Emphasis was placed on the 
fact that the colors were guaranteed 


The rag rugs from the Horn Co. 
helped to increase the attractiveness of 


tast 


the booth. Represented by Louise Rol- 
lins. K. S. Tanner visited the exposi- 
tio during “Textile Diversification 
Week.” 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Aluminum Co. of America feature 


iuminum-bronze powder tor interior 

exterior painting. This was in con 
ection with the exhibit of the Tallassee 
Power Co Repre sented by R. B. Ferree 


American Moistening Co. and Grin- 
nell Co., Inc., Boston, showed iN) 
their “Simplex” humidifier 
which runs without pump, tank or pres 


op 
eration new 
sure, has no drain pipes and is claimed 
to effect 100% 
eration their 


evaporation; also in op- 
new atomizer with 
e 1 

six heads, used where a small unit and 


type 


even distribution are desired. This was 
the first time either of these types had 
been shown at a southern exposition. 


The company also exhibited its “High 


Duty” and “High Duty Jr.” types of 
humidifiers. Represented by C. A. Bur 
gess, in charge of southern office: and 


W. L 


neers 


Burgess and E. B. McCune, engi- 
trom the Charlotte office. 

The Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., exhibited two of 
in operation, calling 


humidifiers 
attention to some 
of the particular features of this equip 


its 


ment, especially the fact that each ma- 
chine is a separate and complete hu 
midifying unit with its own automatic 


moisture control and operated by its in- 
dividual motor. Photographs about the 
booth showed actual installations of the 
company’s humidifiers. Represented by 
Ss. C. Stimson and E. R. McCracken 

R. H. Bouligny, Inc.., 
N. 4 distributors of Baldwin chain: 
and Western motors, 
tractors 


Charlotte, 
Electric and con 


for electrical installations in 


mills, featured 
Baldwin 
roller 


chain 


‘ a | ~ 
extile et particularly 


chains, including the regular 


chains and 
for 


a new two-piece silent 
high speed 
the market 
Representing the 
Co. was N. H 


Southern 


work which has 


been on about six months 

Baldwin Chain & Mfg 
Eckman, manager of the 
Division. R. H 
members of 


and 
in attendance 


Charlotte (N. C.) Mfg. Co. exhib- 


Bouligny 


his staff were 


ited the card clothing and loom reeds 
manutactured by this company. An in 
teresting feature of the exhibit was a 


machine in operation making cylinder fil- 
let The company emphasized the fact 
that it was the only card clothing manu- 


facturing concern in the South.  Rep- 
resented by P. L. McMann, president: 
F. W. Glover, manager; and F. A, 


Justus, foreman. 
Carolina Brush Co., Charlotte, N. C.. 


showed the line of brushes they man- 
ufacture. The textile brushes included 
peg sweeps, wire-drawn sweeps, guide 
brushes, comber rolls, comber dusters, 
loom dusters, floor scrubs, mops, white- 
wash brushes, ring brushes, — reed 
brushes, card grinders, tying-in machine 
brushes, wire drawn loom brushes, etc. 
Represented by J. D. Smith, president; 
R. L. Burn and S. T. Broom. 


Carolina Standard Gas Products 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., featured cylin- 
ders of ‘“Made-in-Carolina” “Stanox” 


oxygen. This company produces oxy- 
gen, acetylene, carbide, “Durox” welding 
and cutting apparatus, and welding sup- 
plies. Represented by R. T. Green. P. 
W. Wilcox, of Atlanta, president of the 
company, and Mr. Booth, vice-president, 
visited the exposition. 


A. B. Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
exhibited ring travelers, bobbins, spools 
and other textile equipment which they 
distribute. Featured particularly the 
Boyce weaver’s knotter of which there 
are over 4,000 now in operation; Dia- 
mond State Fibre Co’s. fibre receptacles ; 


ring travelers made by the Victor Ring 
Traveler Co., Providence, R. I and 
the Ideal stencil machine. Represented 
by A. B. Carter and N. H. Thomas. 


Cement Products Co., Wilmington, 
N. C., featured septic tank 
systems and “Permacon” culvert pipe for 
drainage work—both of interest in con- 
with mill community develop- 
ment; also “Permacon” hollow wall tile. 
Represented by Milton Calder, treasurer. 


“Sanisep” 


nection 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., devoted their exten- 
sive space to operating exhibits featur- 


ing the diversified products now made 
in the South. Equipment shown in- 
cluded : An automatic intermediate 


worsted loom, 82” between swords, 25- 
harness, 4 x 1 box, with a 12-harness 
selvage lettering dobby, weaving a 
worsted suiting with lettered selvage. 
An automatic dobby terry towel loom, 
374.” between swords, 2 x 1 box, 16- 
harness dobby and equipped with a 
special terry let-off; this loom, loaned 
by the Fieldale (Va.) mill of the Caro- 
lina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., was 
weaving a towel with colored border. A 
4 x 1 box Jacquard fancy dress goods 
loom from the Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, 
N. C., which had a 12 x 8 hook double- 
litt. single-cylinder Jacquard, and 
weaving a drapery fabric with cotton 
warp and artificial silk filling. A 4 x 1 
hox dobby automatic dress goods loom, 


was 


4342", 20-harness dobby, from the 
Cramerton (N. CC.) Mills, weaving 
tancy dress goods. A 4 x 4 box, 
pick-and-pick fancy dress goods wide 


loom, 30-harness dobby, single-cylinder, 
double-index, from the Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., weaving silk and cot- 


ton mixture. A 4 x 1 box, automatic 
lancy cotton dress goods loom, 4814” 
with 25-harness dobby. A 4 x 1 box 
automatic under-cam- gingham loom, 
431 from the Mooresville (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. A 6-space narrow fabric 


loom, 25-harness dobby, weaving half- 


inch two-colored tapes with the firm's 
name. In addition to these operating 


loom exhibits, there was a display board 
showing the new features in loom parts 
and demonstrating the modern use of 
drop forging and pressed steel in place 
ot the former use of cast iron or mal- 
leable iron; a model of the Regan me- 
chanical warp stop-motion; and a dobby 
model arranged so that a visitor could 
operate it himself and see how it is 
assembled. Represented by Sydenham 
B. Alexander, southern manager; Philip 


B. Heywood and W. H. Wylie. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., devoted prac- 
tically all of their large and attractive 
space to the reception of visitors. It 
was furnished with comfortable chairs 
and every effort made to encourage 
visitors to make the booth their head- 
quarters and discuss dyeing problems 
there with the company’s representatives. 
Samples of dyeings and other informa- 
tion were kept on hand for the interest 
of visitors. Represented by F. E. 
Clymer and A. B. Owens. J. L. Dabbs, 
southern manager, and A. L. Randolph, 
assistant manager, also visited the ex 
position from time to time. 


Economy Cone & Tube Co., Rock- 
ingham, N. C., showed their paper tubes 
and cones in full line of colors; also 
yarns made and wound by Carolina mills 
on the company’s tubes and cones. In 
addition, they exhibited chip-board for 
lining cars. Represented by R. L. Mc- 
Call. 

J. W. Fraser & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


sales agents for heavy electrical equip- 


ment, exhibited Lincoln Electric Co 
motors, Moloney Electric Co. trans 
formers, Lapp Insulator Co. insulators 
Electric Power Equipment Corp. hig! 


tension apparatus, etc. They demon 
strated a Lincoln motor which has op 
erated under water for years without 
damage to windings. Represented by 
J. W. Fraser and W. R. Cornell. 


General E’ectric Co., Schenectady 
N. Y., exhibited several types of their 
motors in operation. New features in- 
cluded the company’s S. C. R. single 
phase motor, notable for its high start 
ing torque due to winding on the rotor 
which is short circuited through a com- 
mutator and brushes, the brushes rest- 
ing on the commutator at all times; and 
their 900 Series frame motor on which 
is used a special paste compound so 
that the winding is not exposed, making 
it particularly suitable for use in dye 
houses where there are weak acid fumes. 
Other equipment shown included their 
individual drive spinning frame motors 
equipped with C. R.-7006 magnetic 
switch controller; individual drive loom 
motor with C. R.-1038 enclosed knife 
switch; their automatic C. R.-7056 au- 
tomatic starter for squirrel-cage induc- 
tion motors; a display of the company’s 
wiring devices used in textile mills; a 
lighting display featuring particularly 
the “Novalux” lighting fixtures for mill 
villages; and a display of Trumbull 
switches. Represented by E. P. Coles, 
manager of the Charlotte office; and R. 
B. Horning and J. D. Wallace, textile 
specialists. 


Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass., 
featured their high speed Nordray au- 
tomatic loom, with its many new im- 
provements and features. This was the 
first time this type has been shown at 
a southern exposition. It was operat- 
ing at a speed of 202 picks per minute 
and weaving a filling sateen. The 
company the fact that, as it 
could not make its loom simpler, it made 
it faster. Represented by G. O. Draper, 
vice-president; C. H. Draper, treasurer : 
and Sails and George L. 
the southern 


featured 


Frederick 
Cresswell from 
Greenville, S. C. 


office at 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engi- 
neers, Boston, developed an interesting 
method of aiding in the observation of 


“Textile Diversification Week” by ex- 


hibiting products made at some of the 
mills in North and South Carolina de- 
signed by the company, and photographs 
The 
included worsteds 
Corp., 


of a few of the mills themselves. 
products displayed 


from the Southern Worsted 
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‘-reenville, S. C.; damasks from the 
pencer Mountain (N. C.) Mills; 
eached goods from the new Pacific 
ills plant at Lyman, S. C.; ginghams 
d chambrays from the Gibson Mfg. 
,., Concord, N. C.; finished under- 
ear from the P. H. Hanes Knitting 

.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; brassiere 
oth made by Carl Stone, Inc., Char- 
tte, N. C.; crash toweling, made by 
the Tucapau (S. C.) Mills of the New 
ngland Southern Mills, and used for 
Startex” towels; asbestos products from 
ie General Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
harleston, S. C.; wool blankets from 
ie Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem 
nd Elkin, N. C.; fancy white goods 
rom the Cascade Mills, containing a 
ilk stripe in the warp and said to be 
ised for men’s underwear; cord tire 
abric from the Winnsboro (S. C) 
Mills; ginghams from the Hobarton 
Mig. Co., Concord, N. C. In this way 

practically every textile fibre was rep- 

resented in these Carolina products. 
tepresented by J. Norman Pease, south- 
rn manager; J. P. Wardlaw, engineer, 
nd H. F. Hunter. Frank W. Reynolds, 
president of Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
'ngineers, visited the exposition. 


The Marietta Paint & Color Co., 
Marietta, O., and High Point, N. C., 
xhibited its range of paint products, in- 
cluding shellac, varnishes, stains, roof 
paint, house paints, “Albatone” (mill 
vhite), fillers, automobile and carriage 
paints, Japan dryers, flat wall paints, 
enamels, etc. Represented by J. M. 
i homas. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York, 
displayed product samples of their al- 
kalies, including soda ash, caustic soda 
and bicarbonate of soda, as well as cou- 
marin, benzoic acid and benzoate of 
soda; cylinders of liquid chlorine; bar- 
rel heads of many of their products, 
including the alkalies, bleaching pow- 
der, etc. In addition, there was space 
for reception of visitors to the booth 
Represented by E. E. Routh, southern 
sales-manager; R. B. Tarleton, and Z. 
N. Holler. 

Leland Moore Paint and Oil Co., 
Charleston, S. C., showed product sam- 
ples and application boards of their flat 
and gloss oil paints; mill white; wood 
preservatives and shingle stains; pastel 
flat wall paints, ete. Represented by 
Leland Moore, president; H. A. Blount 
and Emille E. Jagar. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York, featured ‘“ Made-in- 
Carolinas” goods by showing skein silks, 
nub yarns, and machine-dyed cotton 
varn—all processed in Carolina mills. 
(hey also displayed their exhibit of 
last Indian tied-and-dyed work which 
attracted such widespread attention at 
he Silk Show in New York. Miscel- 
‘neous features included the company’s 

ade cards; a picture of Wm. Henry 
erkin, and a sample dyeing of mauve 

Perkin violet, the first dye made 
om coal tar. This dyeing was made 
Perkin in 1860, four years after his 


) 


scovery, and presented to Wm. J. 
latheson. Represented by Dr. Louis 
Matos, in charge; W. H. Willard. 


anager of the Charlotte office; Chas. 
Blakely, Harry Hood and L, E, 
nase. 
Nelson Vertical Paper Cutter Co., 
ittleton, N. C., showed their portable 
‘per cutters, made in any width and 
pplicable in textile mills for cutting 
iper for lining cases, wrapping yarns 
ud cloth, etc. Represented by J. O. 
ewis, office manager. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Boston, air con- 
itioning, fire protection, heating and in- 
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dustrial piping, showed in operation 
their “High Duty” air conditioner Type 
HDD, designed particularly for the 
spinning room, connected with Parks- 
Cramer automatic regulator, and linked 
up with a sample tank and centrifugal 
pump, thus composing a complete condi- 
tioning unit. An air compressor sup- 
plied compressed air for the automatic 
regulator. Photographs showed instal- 
lations of Parks-Cramer humidifiers and 
piping in mills. Represented by I. D. 
Kimball, southern manager; O. G. Cul- 
pepper, W. H. Burnham, H. B. Rogers 
and P. B. Mayo from Charlotte, and 
W. G. Townsend from Fitchburg. A. 
W. Thompson, vice-president, visited the 
exposition. 

Southern Power Co. devoted its 
booth to four charts portraying graphi- 
cally the position of the textile indus- 
tries in the Carolinas and their relatioa 
to the company’s power schedule. One 
chart showed comparison of the spindle- 


age in the various southern States, 
North and South Carolina being first and 
second respectively. The chart also 


showed that the number of spindles in 
the South driven by the Southern Power 
Co. is considerably greater than the total 
spindleage of North Carolina. Another 
chart compared the power output of the 
company from 1906 to 1923, indicating 
its rapid growth and showing that the 
output in 1923 was over one billion 
kilowatt-hours. A map showed the 
transmission system of the company and 
the location of textile mills in the Caro- 
linas. A forceful exhibit was the dis- 
play of a lighted standard 110 volt, 100 
watt electric lamp with the information 
that it requires the energy obtained from 
three tons of water per hour falling 60 
feet to keep this lamp lighted. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., exhibited their roving frame 
spindles, fluted steel rolls, flyer pressers, 
lifting rods, top rolls, gear shanks, bush- 
ings, etc. They featured the fact that in 
18 years, their factory had grown from 
1,500 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Represented by W. H. Monty, president 
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and treasurer; and W. H. 
vice-president and secretary. 


The Stafford Co., Readville, Mass., 


Hutchins, 


emphasized the features of “Textile 
Diversification Week” by maintaining 


operated exhibits of looms weaving ia- 
brics now being produced in the Caro- 
linas. These included: A 20-harness 
dobby loom, used at the Cascade Mills, 
Inc., Mooresville, N. C., weaving fancy 
dress goods, and a 20-harness loom from 
the same mill weaving window-curtain. 
A 10/4 bedspread loom from the Rhodes- 
Rhyne Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, N. C. A 
20-harness dobby loom, used by the High 
Point (N. C.) Silk Mills, weaving satin- 
warp dress goods. A 40 in. plain sheet- 
ing loom, used by the City Cotton Mills 
Co., Newton, N. C., weaving a 64/64 
sheeting. A 40 in. print-cloth loom, 
used by the Pickett Cotton Mills, High 
Point, N. C. A denim loom, used by the 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
weaving a 2-20 denim. A 40 in. drill 
loom, used by the Mooresville (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, weaving cotton flannel. 
Represented by Fred H. White, south- 
ern agent; D. C. Dunn, salesman; D. B. 
McAlhany, superintendent of erection; 
Richard Duxbury, from the experimental 
department at Readville. E. H. Erhard, 
vice-president, visited the exposition. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. exhibited 
tanks, motor oils, asphalt, as- 
phalt fillers, road oils, etc. They fea- 
tured an operating model of an oil well, 
which attracted considerable attention. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, 
N. Y., exhibited a 40 in. motor-driven 
extractor equipped by automatic timing 
control and all safety devices so that the 
equipment could not be started until 
closed, or opened until stopped. Repre- 
sented by Fred H. White, southern 
manager, and W. W. Watt, Jr. 

C. M. Wall & Son, Lexington, N. C., 
with plants also at Durham and States- 
ville, N. C., exhibited box shooks made 
of North Carolina pine, planed smooth. 
It was emphasized that they were cut 
from thoroughly dried lumber to prevent 
excessive weight. 
shooks were shown. 


eet 
gas 


Four styles of box 


Carolinas Exposition Notes 


RIDAY of last week was the big 

textile day at the show. Mill 
men, who attended the dinner that 
evening, flocked to the 
Hall all day. 

Those in attendance at the booths 
stated that an unusually large number 
of technical questions were put up to 
them by mill visitors who grasped 
the opportunity to secure first-hand 
information regarding the equipment 
and supplies they are using. 


Exposition 


One of the interesting features of 
the exhibition was an old hand loom 
shown in the booth of The Stafford 
Co. It was explaine! that this loom 
was made‘in 1758 by Paul Barringer at 
his mill on Dutch Buffalo Creek, in 
Cabarrus County, North Carolina. It 
was loaned to Fred H. White, south- 
ern agent for The Stafford Co., by 
Osmond L. Barringer 

M. D. C. Crawford’s exhibit of 
antique textiles and historic dolls, 
which attracted attention when shown 
at Boston last fall, was an equally 
good drawing card at the Carolina 
show where it occupied a conspicuous 
booth. 

Salespeople from the retail stores in 


the vicinity of Charlotte grasped the 
opportunity to learn something of the 
technique of manufacturing the ma- 
terials they sell over the counter. 

It is always easy to criticise but 
here are three definite suggestions for 
the improvement of the exposition in 
future years: 

1. Limit it to 
weeks 


one week. Two 
found to be 


long for most shows of this nature. 


has been 


too 


> 


2. Either eliminate it during the 


year of the Southern Textile Ex- 
position at Greenville, or date it 
further away from that event. Th« 
two shows come too close for the 


complete comfort of prospe ctive ex- 
hibitors and visitors. 

3. Secure the cooperation of the 
retail Charlotte so that 
they will play up this “ Made-in 
Carolinas” 
displays 


stores in 


feature in their window 

during the week. The 
expected to find the city 
plastered with individual exhibits of 
Carolina but disap- 
pointed. Practically the only special 
window he saw was a display of a 
line of blankets made in New Eng- 
land! 


writer 


goods was 


(1855) 6v 


It is impossible to pay too high a 
compliment to the committee which 
put across the “ Textile Diversifica- 
tion” idea and staged the dinner on 
Friday of last week. The members of 
this committee worked tirelesssly and 
contributed immeasurably to the 
whole event. It was composed of the 
following, all of Charlotte: S. B. 
Alexander, southern manager of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
chairman; D. Wills Hunter, repre- 
senting the Saco-Lowell Shops; J. 
Norman Pease, representing Lock 
Greene & Co., and W. H. 
Porcher, representing Whitin Ma- 
chine Works. 

In addition, a number of other 
textile, machinery and supply men 
contributed largely of their time and 
cooperated with the committee in 
making the dinner a success. 

Stuart W. Cramer made his usual 
gracious and forceful impression as 


wood, 


a toastmaster at the dinner. 

L. W. Clark, general manager of 
the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Co., Spray, N. C., who attended 
the dinner, left this week for a two- 
week motor trip through the Middle 


West and New York State 


One exhibitor reported four actual 


/ ; . r } 
sales of heavy equipment by Wed 
r fe ' 
nesdav of the first week! 
Among the _ interesting visitors 


at the Lockwood, Greene booth were 
two men from Pueblo, Mexico, who 
were making an investigation of mill 
conditions in this country. 

The general opinion on current 
business conditions in the Carolinas 
seemed to be that orders are on the 
but that they are still at 
prices which represent little profit to 
the mills. 


WwW. BD. 


increase 


Adams, secretary of the 


\merican Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, was unable to attend 
the dinner. He has been under the 


weather lately and left Charlotte for 
a short vacation and rest. 

Among manufacturers who re- 
served places at the banquet and 
were unavoidably detained at the last 
minute were George H. Lanier, vice 
president and general manager, West 
Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., and A. J. 
Draper, president and general mana 
ger, Icemorlee Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Monroe, N. C. 

\mong the Charlotte men who wert 
active in developing the textile sec 
tion of the exposition were FE. P. 
Coles, southern manager for the 
General Electric Co., Fred H. White, 
manager for The Stafford 
Tolhurst Machine Works, 

Dabbs, representing F. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

J. C. Patton, executive secretary 
of the Carolinas Exposition Co., was 
one of the busiest men in Charlotte 
during the show. He expressed him- 
self as highly gratified with the at- 
tendance, particularly in view of the 
inclement weather. 

Philip B. Heywood, of the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles organization in Char- 
lotte, was responsible for a great deal 
of the detail work in connection with 
the “Textile Diversification” dinner. 


southern 
and 


and }. Es 


Co. 
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British Cotton Exports 


Yarn and Manufactures for August 
Show Decline from July 


MANCHESTER, ENG. Sept. 12—The 
August 1924 exports of cotton yarn 
and manufactures from the United 


Kingdom amounted to £16,890,384 and 
the total of manufactured articles to 


£53,134,532, compared with £17,523,- 


345 and £57,171,659 in July, and £14,- 
783,927 and £45,445,362 in August 
1923. For the eight months ended 
August 1924 the figures were £133,- 
398,226 and £411,622,119 against 


£118,357,049 and £379,826,123 in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

piece goods shipment 
1924 totalled £13,288,636 
epresenting 373,043,900 square yards, 


mpared with £13,465,599 and 383.- 


| ‘ cotton 


in Au 


ivust 


760,900 square yards in July and 
£11,379,970 and 329,945,600 square 
yards in 1923. The exports for the 
eight months January to August 1924 


£102,390,004 and 2,981,417,500 


square yards, the comparative figures 
for the same period of 1923 being 
92,676,555 and 2,752,897,800 square 
vards Che following is a table show- 
ing the quantities taken by the lead 
ine markets during the eight months 
ended August 1924 along with the 
nerease or decrease compared with 
the irresponding portion of 1923 
Exports 
Ja to Aug Compared wit Jan 
y24 to Aug 192 
I rease Decrease 
Sq. Yd n Sq. Yds. in Sq. Yds. in 
I \ am 
oO a 626 14. G28 
HS, 4 4 
H 17,8 9, 627 
w 145.584 77.694 
Egeyvy 7.638 74 
Au i l 209 402 
United States of 
America 106, O1¢ ) 
Du t East Indies 96, 449 & NG 
Argentine Republ 91,925 , B88 
Ma i 6.7 
Germa 1 2 9% 
During August 1924 the value of 


cotton yarn sent abroad was £1,999,- 


904 and the weight 11,851,900 Ibs. 
whereas in July the figures were 
£2,227,483 and 12,665,000 Ibs, and in 
June £2,514,200 and 15,090,000 Ibs. 
For the eight months to the end of 
\ugust 1924 the exports were £18, 


QIO,L7S and 112,003,500 lbs., against 
in the 
months January to August 1923. 


Che principal 


£13,498,914 and 92,542,900 Ibs 
e1lgnt 
customers during the 
eight months ended August are shown 
following table, the increase ot 
lecrease compared with the = cor 


period of 1923, being 
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Improved Cotton Report Cards 


Census Bureau Adopts Suggestions Made by TEXTILE WORLD 
—Law Requires Calendar Month Reports 


"TT HE August report cards of the 

Census Bureau for “Cotton Con- 
sumed and Stocks Held by Manufac- 
turers” important 
changes suggested by TEXTILE WorRLD 
that are designed to ensure more accu- 
and uniformity in the filling out 
of these reports and in the calendar 
month based thereon. The 
principal change suggested by TEXTILE 
\Vorip, that 
ports for four and five week months 
for those by calendar months, cannot 
he adopted at the present time since 
the law specifically provides that the 
reports shall be for calendar months. 


embodies several 


racy 
statistics 


would substitute  re- 


Reasons for Changes 
lhe frequent and wide variations 
in cotton reported consumed for con- 
months, and for reported 
spindle activity and known operating 
conditions, impelled TExtrLE Wortp 
last spring to conduct an investigation 
among a representative list of mills 
operating about 2,000,000 spindles, the 
which were published in 
TEXTILE Wor.LpD of March 29. It was 
found that practically all of the mills 
keep their consumption records on a 
weekly basis; that 16 of the 25 mills 
investigated made out their reports 
for four and five week months, and 
that most of those who reported for 
calendar months included rough esti- 
mates of consumption for uneven 
It was found that some mills 
were reporting cotton consumed when 
bales were delivered to the picker 
room or a mix laid down; that some 
were reporting 500 pound bales in- 
stead of running bales and that some 

reporting purchased waste as 
cotton consumed. The result of 
this investigation was brought to the 
attention of the Bureau with 
recommendations that the wording of 
cards be 


tiguous 


results of 


Ww eeks. 


were 
raw 
Census 
the report so changed as to 
ensure uniformity of interpretation, 
and, after an investigation by its own 
representatives, the August card is the 
result. 

Director Steuart’s Explanation 

The following of Director 
Steuart’s letter explaining the changes 


copy 


and Mr. Clark’s reply are self-explan- 
atory : 


DEPARTMENT OF 
BUREAU OF 


COMMERCE 
THE CENSUS 
Washington 

Sept. 16, 
Mr. Charles H. Clark, Editor, 
Textile World, 
111 Summer Street, 
3oston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Clark. 

There is inclosed a copy of the card 
schedule used in collecting the data on 
cotton consumed and on hand for the 
month of August, 1924, also a copy of 
the card used for the month of May. 
You will note that several changes have 
been incorporated bearing on the sug- 


1924. 


gestions made by you several months 
since. 
The heading over the first two col- 


umns has been changed to “Raw cotton 
and linters” with instructions not to in- 
clude waste or prepared cotton. While 
the mills understood what was wanted 
this form, I believe, brings out more 
plainly just the data to be included. 

The under “Consumption” is 
more definite as to what should be in- 
cluded in the report, namely, cotton 
“passed through the opener during cal- 
endar month.” This does away with 
the necessity of the mills making esti- 
mates as to the consumption after the 
fiber has entered process. It also brings 
out the calendar month as provided for 
in the law authorizing the collection of 
the statistics. 


notc 


The note under “On hand” states defi- 
nitely that only cotton in the mill ware- 
house shall be included. This is de- 
signed to prevent the mill reporting cot- 
ton which might also be reported by 
the independent storages. 

The August card calls for “running 
bales” whereas the former cards called 
for “bales.” This will do away with 
the reporting of the consumption in 500- 
pound bales. 

The had _ representatives 
from the office visit the spinners with 
regard to the preparation of the re- 
ports. It is believed that all of the 
reports will now be made out on a uni- 
form We are, of course, desir- 
ous of having the cotton statistical work 
of the greatest benefit to the entire cot- 


Bureau has 


basis. 





THE CHANGES ILLUSTRATED 


The changes in the report card are shown by the following reproductions, 


the form on the left being the one distributed for 


the August report, the 


one on the right being the previous style: 


New Classified Card 





RAW COTTON AND LINTERS _ 
Do not include waste or prepared cott on 


narnia ( ONSUMED | On Hanpd 
F j Passed through | ¢Inmill warehouse 
opener during | August 31 
calendar mont! { 
Running bales | Funning bales 
Uy Square 
- 
Up Round 
Amer.--Egyy 
Sea I 
Linter 
State kind 
Total 


Old Misleading Card 


{ 
CONSUMED | ON HAND 


KIND OF Inelude all raw Include all raw 
COTTON fiber consumed | fiber in establish- 
during month) | ment May 31 
Bales | Bales 
Upland—Square | 
Upland—Round 


Amer.—Egyptian | 
Sea Island 


Linters 


Foreigr 
State kind 


Toral 
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ton industry. I would, therefore, be 
pleased to have you look over the card 
schedule for August and make any fur- 
ther suggestions which may occur to 
you. 

Appreciating your courtesy and co- 
operation, I am 


Very truly yours, 
/s/ W. M. Srevart, 


Director. 
Inclosures: 
HJZ:EMM 


Mr. Clark’s Acknowledgment 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 19, 1924. 


Mr. W. M. Steuart, Director, 
Jureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. 


I am glad to note by your kind favor 
of the 16th that several of the sugges- 
tions that I had made for improving 
the wording of the card schedule used 
in the collection of data on cotton con- 
sumed and on hand have been adopted 
and became effective in the August card. 
The changes made should go far to- 
ward ensuring uniform practice in fill- 
ing out these cards, but it is to be re- 
gretted that the wording of the law 
makes it impossible to change the period 
of making returns from the calendar 
month to a series of four week months, 
the latter conforming to usual mill prac- 
tice of compiling production and con- 
sumption data on a weekly basis, and 
avoiding the tendency to indulge in esti- 
mates and averages when this customary 
basis is departed from. However, your 
definite specification of “calendar 
month” makes it very plain what is 
wanted and should go far toward re- 
stricting estimates and averages to a 
minimum. I feel very strongly that we 
shall never have accurate and compar- 
able reports until the law is amended 
to allow reporting by four and five week 
months. 


Dear Steuart: 


I have no other change to suggest in 
the ‘wording of the cards as now is- 
sued, although it is possible that the 
word “processed” would have _ been 
preferable to the word “prepared” in 
the instructions under the heading 
“Raw Corron aNnp LIinters.” J am un- 
der the impression that this would con- 
vey the intent more clearly to the major- 
ity of manufacturers, but as compara- 
tively little processed cotton other than 
waste is used by the majority of man- 
ufacturers at the openers, I hardly think 
it of sufficient importance to warrant 
a change. 

While there has never been any ques- 
tion in my mind as to the desire of 
yourself and your department to have 
this and your other statistical work of 
the greatest possible accuracy and bene- 
fit to the industries served, your reaction 
to the suggestions that I made and your 
adoption of the majority of them amply 
confirms this belief and should go far 
toward winning the complete confidence 
and cooperation of the trade. 

Congratulating you on these changes 
and hoping that the results will confirm 


your belief in their sufficiency, I remain 


Yours very truly, 
of Ge BE 
Editor TeExtTiLE Wor tp. 


CLARK, 


CARROLLTON, GA. Mill No. 1 of the 
Mandeville Mills is running dav and 
night, while Mill No. 2 is operating on 


full time of 55 hours per week. 
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Editors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carroll 
Clarence Hutton 


Douglas G. Woolf 
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More Accurate Cotton Statistics 


HILE we may have serious doubts as 
to the beneficial effect upon the textile 
industry of much of the statistical matter 
collated and published by government depart- 
ents, it must be generally agreed that accu- 
racy and uniformity in the compilation of 
such statistics is desirable. The chief value, 
for instance, of statistics of cotton and wool 
consumption and stocks is their comparability 
hy months and years. Unless every manufac- 
turer makes these returns and interprets the 
instructions on the report cards accurately 
and uniformly these total figures can be of 
no value for comparative purposes, and their 
publication and use may have serious results. 
It was for the purpose of insuring greater 
clarity in the wording of the monthly report 
cards of cotton consumption and stocks, issued 
by the Bureau of Census, and of producing 
greater uniformity in their compilation, that 
TexTILE Wor Lp last spring suggested a num- 
her of changes, most of which were adopted 
hy the Census Bureau and became effective 
with the August cards. These cards as now 
printed make it plain that they must be filled 
out for the calendar month and not for a four 
or five week month; that running bales and 
not 500 pound bales must be reported; that 
waste is never to be included as cotton con- 
sumed or cotton in stock; that cotton con- 
sumed is raw cotton that has been passed 
through the openers during the calendar 
month; that only cotton in mill warehouses 
shall be reported as cotton on hand. 

It was impressed upon government officials 
that the usual mill practice of keeping con- 
sumption statistics on a daily basis made it 
highly desirable that the reports should be 
made out for four and five week months and 
not for calendar months, but as the law au- 
thorizing the collection of these statistics ex- 
plicitly specifies that “ calendar month” is to 
be used, the Census Bureau is without legal 
authority to authorize the change that would 
‘acilitate the making out of these reports by 
the mills, eliminate estimating and guess work 
and insure greater uniformity. 

Director W. M. Steuart of the Census 
ureau has gone the legal limit in his en- 
deavor to make this particular cotton statisti- 
cal report of the greatest possible benefit to 
the industry, and it is now up to manufac- 
turers who may have been reporting on the 
‘our and five week basis to show their appre- 
iation of Director Steuart’s efforts by making 
he slight clerical changes in their regular mill 

‘ports that will allow them to return the 

‘tual amount of cotton passed through their 
peners every calendar month. Reports made 
ut on a daily instead of a weekly basis will 
lo this and the objective which will be real- 

ed is well worth the slight extra labor that 

ay be involved at the start. 

The great value of these particular statistics 

» the manufacturer is well illustrated by 


the experiences of last season and the last four 
or five months. The decrease of nearly a 
million bales that they disclose in the season’s 
consumption as compared with 1922-23 
figures, and of more than 25 per cent in con- 
sumption of the last four months as compared 
with that for the same period of 1923, are 
conclusive proof of radical curtailment of 
yarn and cloth production, and strong circum- 
stantial evidence of small mill and distributor 
stocks and of the accumulation of a large 
latent demand. Upon these statistics selling 
arguments may be based that will go a long 
way toward counterbalancing the hesitation of 
buyers due to uncertainty surrounding the 
elections and the yield and price of new crop 
cotton. 


* * * 


Conflict of Expositions 


HE Carolinas did themselves proud during 
the last two weeks. Their exposition of 
products made in the two States was a worthy 
representation of their remarkable develop- 
ment. 

If any criticism at all can be voiced, it is 
purely one of detail. It concerns the conflict 
of this show with the Southern Textile Expo- 
sition at Greenville. Experience has taught 
exposition managements that there is nothing 
more disastrous—in the long run—than 
“crowding ‘em too close.” For this reason we 
now have the Boston and Greenville shows in 
alternate years; for the same reason the 
Chemical Exposition is now held every other 
year only. 

The Carolina exposition ends today. Two 
weeks from Monday the Greenville show starts. 
This is too close for the comfort of both ex- 
hibitors and visitors. It means that the suc- 
cess of each exposition must necessarily be 
impaired to some extent. The transportation 
of machinery and the arrangement of booths 
require time. Generally this work is under 
direction of one man or one department—and 
it is sometimes impossible to plan for two shows 
so close together. From the visitor’s stand- 
point, attendance at two expositions within 
one month is often not feasible. 

There is room in the South for both these 
excellent expositions. But for the good of 
each, they should not conflict. The Green- 
ville show is now a fixed biennial institution 
and it would seem the part of wisdom and 
expediency for the Caro'inas Exposition Co., 
as the newer organization, to consider carefully 
a change in 1926 so that the value of both 
may be realized to the full extent. The sug- 
gestion is made in another column that the 
Charlotte show either be eliminated during the 
vear of the Greenville exposition—or changed 
to a more remote month. The choice between 
these two courses is up to the management, of 
course, but TeExtTiLE Wortp strongly recom 
mends a change in one direction or the other. 


We Believe 
in the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestie Industries 





Diversified Diversification 


HE enticing latitude offered speakers by 

the choice of an abstract subject was 
demonstrated at the “Textile Diversification 
Dinner” held in Charlotte, N. C., last week as 
the outstanding feature of the Made-in-Caro- 
linas Exposition. “Textile diversification” may 
have represented something very definite to the 
committee which planned the event, but to the 
speakers it represented an opportunity to wan- 
der into many and diverse fields. As a result 
the discussion embraced the importance of a 
higher tariff (pro and con); the possibilities 
for new export outlets; the need of funda- 
mental research; the growth of the artificial 
silk industry; the history of cotton goods; the 
sad status of the American textile designer ; 
the need for educating workers to the signifi- 
cance and dignity of their tasks; the possibil- 
ity of a national advertising campaign for 
cotton goods; the contributions made by cotton 
manufacturers to the development of southern 
citizenship — and other subjects too numerous 
to mention. 

Certainly diversification was the keynote 
quite literally. But, varying as the individual 
thoughts may seem to have been, they all were 
concerned with one definite problem: What 
steps shall cotton manufacturers take to insure 
the consumption of the product of their sur- 
plus machinery? This problem is not a sec- 
tional one, it faces the North as well as the 
South. 


Many excellent suggestions were made, no 
one of which forms a complete solution — but 
all of which in the aggregate may very possibly 
offer a constructive remedy. One of the points 
emphasized was the importance of design. In 
his enthusiasm, the speaker naturally exag- 
gerated in order to drive home his argument — 
and gave the impression that the entire cotton 
goods industry is a style proposition. The 
toastmaster reminded the 
speaker that a very large quantity of staple 


quite correctly 


goods will continue to be in demand. 

However, the question today is what to do 
with our surplus spindleage, whatever it may 
be. It is the margin of 20%, 30% or more, 
which cannot be employed on staple construc- 
tions that must be taken care of. The Caro- 
linas have taken the first and most important 
step in that direction. They are forgetting 
the mental handicaps imposed by the traditions 
of years—and are convincing themselves as 
well as others that they can make as fine and 
as fancy goods as any section of the country. 

Today there is hardly a textile fibre of any 
importance that is not being processed on the 
Piedmont Main Street. And this development 
is bound to grow. As pointed out at the din- 
ner, it is largely a question of “‘mental atti- 


tude”—and the committee which developed 


“Textile Diversification Week" has done a 
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sreat deal toward the fostering of a new out- 


look on the part of Carolina manufacturers. 


* * * 


Solid Basis for Advance in Woolens 
IGHER prices on materials for carded 
woolen manufacture have at last been 

definitely reflected in the price of fabrics. 

The expected has happened, and yet many 

buyers have been caught with scant coverage 

against the new spring season in men’s wear. 
The whole upward movement is clearly 
focused and shown in every detail in the recent 

Woolen Co. This 

factor has advanced men’s wear woolens 1 to 


32'4c per yard and withdrawn some lines; it 


action of the American 


has raised the price of men’s wear combination 
cloths and 5 to 20c; and 
it has withdrawn as sold up all lines of woolen 


(woolen worsted ) 


goods in its extensive group of women’s wear 


bri — 


fa This last action was taken after the 
lines had been on the market for only five 
laVs 

In connection with these changes it is worth 


TEXTILE WORLD 


while to note that emphasis is put on the fact 
that the advances are made solely on the basis 
of increased cost of materials and without 
reference to the particular fabric’s popularity. 
Of course woolens as a class have been lead- 
ing worsteds by a good margin, and many 
woolen lines have been successful enough to 
carry mills to the end of the short spring 
season. However, it is doubtful how long mill 
owners will be content to sell ther worsteds 
at cost merely for the sake of keeping 
machinery turning. Combing wools also are 
on the up-grade, and, were it not for wool 
stocks held on a lower basis in mill store- 
houses, higher prices would materialize here 
also. 

Scattered advances in woolens have been in 
progress since the middle of September and a 
dozen or more mills took the plunge ahead 
of the big company this season. The fact that 
the movement has been gradual has given mill 
agents a strong selling point during the last 
few weeks, but, despite the outlook, there are 
many of the smaller who 


clothiers were 
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covered only lightly. The bigger organiza- 
tions, it is said, bought more generously and 
it is expected that many of these will open 
their spring garment lines during the next 
few weeks at prices based on opening fabric 
prices and changed little if at all from garment 
prices of a year ago. 

Belief is found in all quarters that retailers’ 
stocks are low and consequently that that trade 
should be in a buying mood. Conditions are 
now such that nothing short of calamity could 
effect a lower price on men’s wear during the 
remainder of the, spring season, and the re- 
tailer is absolutely deprived of any argument 
that might lead him to believe he can operate 
to a greater price advantage later on. Gener- 
ous support to the clothiers’ offerings is ex- 
pected, which will in turn confirm and estab- 
lish the strength of the primary wool goods 
market. Fabric men do not, however, want 
a runaway market, and they hope that the 
enthusiasm of raw wool dealers will not lead 
to a premature boom which might react to 
stifle a normally expanding business. 


KKK 


Open Price Assn. Case 


Canadian Textile Imports‘ 


have 
from 24c. in the first quarter of 


prices of raw wool 


eh 5 For Standard Baling 





Important Decision in Maple Increase in Wool Manufactures to 35¢- in 1923 and to 4oc. in 1924. 
Flooring Suit and Decrease in Raw Materials \t the same time the Canadian 
WASHINGTON, LD. ¢ The U. S MonrreEAL, CANADA—A_ consider- prices of manufactured woolens have 
Supreme Court will further supple- able increase in the importation of been reduced, tweeds, for instance, 


ent its definition of the application 


of the 


Sherman anti-trust law to 
trade associations by its decision this 
term in the Government's suit against 
the Maple 
\ssociation, 
Act... ©. 
organization involves the legality of 
exchanging price data and other in 


Flooring Manufacturers 
The court convenes on 


The case against the lumber 


formation among its members and in 


this respect is similar to the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Lumber Association 
and the Armstrong Bureau of R« 
lated Industries (linseed oil) cases 


in which the court upheld the Gov- 
ernment, 

The present proceeding is a suit 
by the United 
under the Sherman Act in 
which it is alleged that the defend 


in equity brought 


states 


ants are engaged in a combination in 
restraint of trade in maple, beech and 
birch flooring. 

The U. S. District 
Western district of Michigan, south 


Court for the 


ern division, found that the defend 


ants had been guilty of unlawful con 


spiracy and entered a decree pro 
hibiting the practices alleged by the 
Government (An appeal was taken 


by the Association direct to the Su 
me Court The case will be heard 
eariy this { il 
MuKpeEN, CHINA The wool manu 
facturn industry of China ‘received 
a serious check with the destruction by 
fire of the large cloth mill at Mukden 


on June 27 This enterprise was of 
Japanese nationality and the owners are 
reported to be 
plant rebuilt The 


that plans 


considering having the 
local press reports 
formulated for the 
organization of a company to have a 
capital of Yuan $2,000,000, (Yuan $1.00 
equals approximately $0.50 in U.S. cur 


are being 


rency), with the purpose of construct 


ing a new mill. 


manufactured goods and a heavy de- 
crease in the importation of raw 


materials of the woolen industry 
opportunities for 
the employment of Canadian workers, 
is shown by the trade returns for the 
first quarter of the present Canadian 
fiscal year, as one result of the King 
policy ot 


meaning lessened 


Canadian in- 
dustry with the withdrawal of every 
vestige of protection. 

Imports of raw 


threatening 


materials and 
finished goods of wool for the first 
quarters of the present and last two 
fiscal years follow: 


Raw Finished 
Materials Goods 
1922 $2, 022, 000 q 





2, 301, 000 


1924 1,249, 000 9, 

In quantities the drop in raw 
terials, which might have been manu- 
factured by the Canadian workers, is 
considerably greater than indicated by 
the figures of values, as the prices of 
raw materials have 


increased. Thus 


falling from $1.06 in the first quarter 
of 1922, to $1.02 in 1923 and to &3c. 
in 1924. 

In 1922 Canada negotiated a com- 
mercial treaty with France, making 
substantial concessions to that coun- 
try. Imports of French women’s and 
children’s dress goods were 586,723 
yards in the first quarter of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, compared with 127,- 
g16 in 1923, and 36,883 in 1922. 





Montevideo Wool Forecast 


Montevipeo, UruGuay.—Although 
it is too early for an accurate fore- 
cast of the coming wool clip, factors 
in the trade believe that, barring un- 
favorable weather conditions between 
now and shearing time, the new clip 
will approximate 100,000 bales or 
about 99,000,000 pounds, according to 
cable from Consul Thomas H. Bevan, 
\ug. 30. 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 20- 


25, 1924. 
Associated 


Oct. 23, 1924. 


Western District Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers Association, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 23-25, 1924. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Fall Convention, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Nov. 12-13, 1924. 


Committee D-13, American Society for Testing Materials, Fall Meeting, 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 14-15, 1924. 


National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, Dec. 1-6, 1924. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Meeting, 


Textile Division, 
New York, Dec. 2, 1924. 
Silk Association 
York, Jan. 10, 1925. 


Industries of Massachusetts, 9th Annual Meeting, Copley- 
Plaza and Westminster Hotels, Boston, Oct. 22-23, 1924. 


Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers Association, 


of America, 53rd Annual 


Sth Annual 


Dinner, 





Dinner, Hotel Astor, New 


Southern Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Jan. 19-31, 1925. 





Textile Manufacturers Asked for In- 
formation on Bagging and Ties 
MontTGoMery, ALa.—In a general 

letter to mills of Alabama, 

(seorgia and Tennessee, J. M. Moore, 

Commissioner of Agriculture, calls 

attention to the provisions of the 

State laws of Alabama which relate 

to ginning and baling cotton. This 

law provides that not less than 18 or 
more than 21 pounds of bagging and 
ties shall be placed upon a bale of 
cotton, and prescribes other 
as to bagging and ties. 

In this letter to the cotton mills, 
after quoting the Alabama law, Mr. 

Moore goes on to say: 


cotton 


details 


“Does cotton 


reaching your mills from Alabama 
gins comply with this law? If not in 


all instances, kindly report the private 
mark on each of such bales as is over 
or under tared and the origin of the 
cotton, to the best of your knowledge. 
This information will greatly assist 
the department in putting an end to 
the unnecessary expense of excess 
tare absorbed in the price paid to the 
farmers, and will enable you to pur- 
chase cotton on 
form tare.” 


the bases of a uni 


H. S. & M. Open for Spring 

\t mid-week it stated that 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, manufactur- 
ing clothiers of Chicago, had opened 
their Spring line of suits and over- 


coats, 


was 


lhe base price was reported 
to be $22, which has been the open- 
ing figure for the last five 
The new line features grays, laven- 
ders, gray-browns, blues, ete. 


seasons. 





August Wool Consumption 

Consumption of wool during Au- 
gust, according to 
irom 


reports received 
580 manufacturers by the De- 
partment of Commerce, was 34,640,- 
o17 Ibs. As compared to 28,613,692 
in the previous month and 41,538,629 
Ibs. in the same month last year. 
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Fourth Annual Outing of Wool Spinners 





tivity, including a variety of sports 
ind entertainment that would be dif- 
heult to improve upon. Cars aplenty 
were provided by members and 
riends and the majority of out-of- 
own members got off to an early 
start from the Hotel Lenox, Copley 
Square, Boston, around g_ o'clock. 
\fter half an hour’s drive through 
Boston suburbs the golf course was 
reached and soon foursomes wre on 
their way over the interesting and 
none too easy links. In all some 80 





‘ members and guests participated in 
pS the ancient and honorable game 
y ind starts were made every few 
x minutes up to 10:30 or I1 o'clock. 
i (his meant that a most enjoy- 
BS ble buffet lunch served on the 
‘ iorches of the golf club was a con- 

inuous performance from 12:30 to 

:30 or thereabouts. The morning 
A und of 18 holes constituted the 
S uurnament and although a_= good 

any of the early starters played an- 
er round in the afternoon, the late 
ners were obliged to be content 
ime around. 
The Golf Scores 
division of the party largely 
» foursomes was made with con 
lerable effort to provide matches 
t would be interesting and close 


hile match scores did not count 


EE ae 





Rousseau, Jr., Woonsocket, R. I., and 
FE. L. Jalbert, of the Woonsocket, 
(R. I.) Spinning Co. From the fol- 
lowing scores it will be noticed that 
some very creditable golf was played 
and while the limit handicap was 
taken by a good many, others showed 
their hardihood by announcing handi- 
caps very close to scratch. The scores 
of the golfers follow: 


Name Gross Handicap Net 
F. P. Chapman 104 19 85 
F. P. Bot’ omley a 9 84 
B. P. Chapman ; 80 7 7 
H J Geb... 99 19 an 
T. H. Ball én 123 : 

N. H. Midgley.. ‘een 136 30 
W. D. Larzalere 101 22 79 
H. L. Pitkin 111 4 81 
H. W. Dwight 129 ( a9 
H. P. Bradford 104 82 
J. Hosey .. % 2 q 
H. Wood . 107 3 R7 
} Legge y ‘1 1" 7 
J. Reilly . 4 8 7 
A. W. Haddon 11 18 
E. L. Smeetor 11 18 2 
H. C. Evenett 
S. Lawton 
Wm. G. Wright 
Wm, L. Hunter 
D. A. Haig 
E L. Ke 
L. K. Keay 
E. R. Tow 
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was won by Rose (Draper) versus 
Snap (Edington); the second by 
Cloud (Draper) versus Pussy (Ed 
ington); the third by Benjaree 
(Edington) versus Lion (Draper) ; 
and the fourth by Bessie (Draper) 
versus Tell Him (Draper). The first 
semi-final was won by 
Cloud ; 


Bessie 


Rose versus 
the second by Benjaree versus 
and the consolation 
Cloud. The 


very close race 


race by 
final re- 
won by 


Bessie versus 
sulted in a 
Senjarce (Edington) 
(Draper). The wonderful training 
of the dogs, their speed (covering 200 
yards in approximately 12 2/5 sec 
onds) and the intelligence of the ani 
mals were the features that absorbed 


versus Rose 


the spectators. The owners wert 
both congratulated and thanked by 
the members of the association for 
the sport which they contributed to 


the day's activiti 


The Ball Game 
Rather than omit the annual bal 
game oO nit Ss ere lave 
eams 1 enting VP } 1 
Boston, nt 1 “th 
meht e t 
& { 
( TI’ ] 
ties would é ‘ 
1 een f the 
11K¢ \ h h vas ¢ 
to save the fingers o ivers 
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Fs \ Day a ports Enjoyed at Boston Golf Course—Golf Predominates but Baseball and W hippet Races Provide 

4 / . ME... “= . S . as ‘ . . : ¥ . i ’ “se 

3 ther Forms of Activity—Banquet in the Evening Constitutes Climax of a Most Successful Field Day 

"4 ty . . . = 

: for the National Association 

. OTWITHSTANDING the some interesting battles are reported J. © ba bon than for any scientific purpose 

a -leme . ee : J. H. Halford | ar na TS 4 

3 inclement weather in various by the various contestants. A large §. L. Jalbert so The teams showed the effects of a 

2 arts O »¢ r s - . : G. A ! { : 

: arts ¢ vei ae on Mon- number of prizes were provided and 4. Rousseau, J g 7 strenuous day at golf but at the same 

°) ay O 1s Week . : . . EL Tracy 9 : 

j Gay o! s week, Boston and the awards made at the dinner in the \,@3,"S°%; ‘ time some very good baseball was 

3 cinity escaped any rainf: ¥ : 7 ee ates as 5 

: : ty sre ec 7 Taint all, much evening were as follows: The best B® B. Lenmar sandwiched in between a variety of 

the delight < satisfac : ; ), Crawfore eco ; ; 

: ‘0 t \ : con a oi on net score made by a member, who in ©. Donne other kinds. The one sidedness of the 

Vs vational ‘Association ot oolen an os Cae . ; W. G. Dav ‘ore is attri ‘ . . airtio i 

: Vorsted Spinners who held ~ . addition to receiving the first prize G. P. c. Talbot SCOFe aS attributable to the airtight = 

p \ : SI s o hel a given the custody of the Presi E . oa field of the Boston team. The second 

a ie b s : oe : j Sl- J. B. Knipe ss ‘ 14 . . ° 

5 ourth annual outing on that day at aa ites: t ona 1. iS  Jattereon base work of Keay, the catching of 

E ie Belmont Springs Country Club, S \up- tor the year, was af- Des Rochers i ‘Guerin for Bost | the ; rk 

F “e Mh: : nounced as that of H. Young, of HH. J. Waterhous: Oe 5 Sey. ee ee ee 
ear Boston While the day was ced as that ol ; oung, Of «> oe reais ; 

-. ston. \ ay ee ee fee ee Hoye 24 of President Pitkin at first and the 
artic — , aa. « oa Ec < s, § i TS ’ ar J. Stressenge " 7 . . ° » . : 
arene y Sones. % eae ae Sea one brokers of Rosink Mr. Y yun >. A. W. Follett 114 s; pitching of Halford for Philadelphia 
or 20 Z ros ; which at- s aUS : VAT. ( s5 Wrigh ; ; , 
ir golf and other sports which at i i ee a eee were perhaps outstanding features. 
ia pian son a et Yaa fo : as ss 80, handicz S ane ee ‘ ae : ; 
acted an unusually large number. ange The nna i ae a sa tl } Seldon Che home run by Hearn was the long- 
rie £ : snalle = et Oo, e sec ze ¢ oO e Stevens “"Y : - r - 
lhe frequent spells of sunshine pro- ee ia aa at ; This  Pactalver est hit of the game, not featured by 
— . os i. : i gues aving e »st net score. us p ‘Connel ‘ ’ js Pike 
iced a warmth of almost midsum- Sa BO ia soo ee de heavy hitting on account of the size 

” antencity erase: epee es . as b. ; @ mm, interbottom ,, ’ . oat ee ane 
ier intensity, causing players to dis- Seal gece sai ‘ E Andersen ss of the projectile used. There was a 
se eam = fs : & Brown, tc akers. is score was E. A. MacDonald ae . 
ard coats and sweaters and unlimber- Q I h . i a : TI we eeatnes ; es . good deal of amusing by-play during 
ne " sill RES eross, 10 handicap, net 73. 1@° N. MacClellan ; : : : 
wig vapchiaggoreadn sel ges Api yecta he t ; le a he as | , = os ae the game, much of which was fur- 

aa eel . ¢ yest gross made by ¢ : ‘r was thi , ae eee r 
he day was pronounced one of the co oa y oe i ed a ~* 7 oe 101 2 7; nished by Walter Larzalere, whose 
sina meagan “¢ : iets i Ere lapman, oO ve Frank . avis ‘3 
iost successful, if not the most suc- M sf y e a a oe + ee Gate. consternation when he was caught 
essful of the four outings which this ‘* sige ri a 1 es ae Rockwell Hlatfooted off first and whose des- 
ssociation has held. While it is pos- oon on is 80 — 7 “ip cap, 7 K. Hutchins perate attempt to reach first after a 

y . > ceh- on 8 aie . & * » seco 2S a a > > Note 1e blanks iniicate that irds were no . ‘ . 
sible that the change in scene trom ne , le Sect nd a a Mem “a turned in, mostly for obvious reasons bunt resulting ina headlong dive pro- 
Providence to Boston, necessitated by ee ” os - ¢ e maa The Whippet Races voked a general uproar. The game 
7 ho e ‘ _ = 2 . ] : o 2 « : 
nability of the Providence club to en- ret MONG, | me] aang es et One of the most unusual featur was ended by a double play on the 

ot oe oe oe at ad a score TOSS ‘ *Z | S Sus eatures i : iam ie 
ertain a gathering of some 150 in- nad a score of 99 gross, 30 handicap, ie aca penniniain renee tala part of Boston. The lineup and 
yrs aa eas ; > » car . ‘ - ays QT ere ype a 
lividuals militated against a record- 99 Net. Phe second best net of a sella. sehen anil ae of he level PPe" score follow: 
wreaking crowd, yet everybody voiced guest went to J. P. Knipe, of a ft a ree Thi, —: Philadelphia Boston 
ee . ‘ ati . 7 7 Paina & Cn oo P . Ways Of the golf course. 1s sport Halford, 8d b. and J List I 
their satisfaction at the arrangements E. Knipe & Sons, Philadelphia. His pele iia aia <a oe Pitkin, Ist b Guerin, 
vhich had been made for their Score was 88 gross, 14 handicap, 74 ~“" o me majority Of thOS€ Hosey, 1 O'Brien, Ist 
; eee , oe erate a lato present and was generally declared to Knipe, ™ f Dears Aa Us 
leasure and were loud in praise of ™* he second best gross of a mem- | ar ete sf —_ Larzelere, ¢. f Prefontaine, 3rd 

. he accommodations accorded by the ber was that of G. A. Atherholt, of °* Of absor tg EET Uhe dogs ae ° b moon : 
cal club Perey A. Legge, Philadelphia. The Came from the kennels of F. R. Ed- anderson, 1. Heart 
F . : = .. ington of Edington & Co. and of Paul Ws". § ggg 
7 E , score was &1 gross, 4 handicap, 7/ - ara : Umpire—A. W. Follett 
\ Variety of Entertainment as tha ~ sige ee i al iia and James Draper, of Draper & Co., S 
oe } . : ‘ 2 fea Philadelphia 
[he committee on entertainment, joncest drives from the first tee both Boston wool houses. The races Sori a 
ade et PB Pitaien, ON , a nee F : * were ' . , “7 ats ee . F . . 
eaded by N. B. Kneass Brooks, Bos- These were won respectively by H. ere run in four trial heat , three A Successful Dinner 
on, provided a day replete with ac- : semi-finals and final. The first heat By the time the dinner was s¢ rved, 


approximately at 7 o'clock, the mem- 
bers were ready to do justice to the 
excellent meal that 
\ good orchestra supplemented by 
vocal efforts in the form of popular 
songs by the crowd furnished the 
music of the evening which was inter- 
spersed liberally between and during 
President Pitkin presided. 
The principal work of the evening 
was turned over to Mr. Brooks, who 
made the announcements of the prize 
winners and who endeavored to have 


each winner respond in a “few well 


was provided. 


courses. 


chosen words.” His efforts were 
largely successful, though in some 
cases the recipients of the prizes 


“heaved the burden” to the shoulders 
of others who could “make a speech, 
tell a story or sing a song.” The dis- 
tribution of prizes out of the 


Captain 


Way, 


Traprock was introduced, 


who with the aid ot stereopticon 


1 


slides told in a humorous way of the 


well known trip of the “Kawa” t ¢ 
South Sea Islands. The wi ind 
1k rt the lec urer ere ho 
] ippr ted and t feature 
ed fitting clo ( m 
ram the evening. A t 15 
t down to dinner Viany ¢ 
wered around the club house ut 
i. late hour, card games and other 
rms of amusement being in full 
swing for some time. 
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Production in U. S. Has Increased 
Far Faster than Population 
wealth of the United 
States does not lie in its accumulated 


The real 
gold but in what it produces year 
National 
New 


by year, points out the 
Industrial Conference 
York City, in 


\n investigation recently made by 


soard, 
a recent bulletin. 

the Board of the economic progress of 
the United States during the last 70 
years reveals that throughout this per- 
iod industrial development has kept 
well ahead of the actual needs of the 
people Prior to 1850, the United 
States was dominantly an agricultural 
country and much of it had not been 
developed. The records show that be- 
tween 1850 and 1920 the population 
of the United States increased 3.6 
times, but the physical production of 
agricultural crops rose about 5.2 times, 
that of 
times 


manufacturing increased 28 


that of 


4/ 


and mining over 


times 

This enormous increase in produc 
tion was accompanied, and entirel\ 
accomplished by an increase of ap 
proximately 3.6 times in shipping ton- 
nage and 28 times in miles of railroad 
lines, aside from a considerable ex 
pansion of auto truck transportation 


and extensive highway and waterway 


construction. With the exception o 
shipping tonnage, every one of the 


items considered shows an_ increase 
that is above the increase in popw' 

tion his indicate that from 
an economic point of view, the popu 
lation of the 


would 


United States is consider- 


ably better off than it was in 1&so 
There is more food, more manufac 
tured goods, more mining production 


available per unit of population now 
than there was two, three or four gen 
The 


production alter a quiet spell 


erations ago amount of agri 
cultural 


from 1880 to 1890 has increased at an 


] 
equal rate of 


the th 


: 
volume during each of 

three ten-vear periods since 1890, 
Within United 


States there is 40% of all the installed 


the borders of the 
waterpower in the world; 35% of the 
railroad 57% of all tele 
graph and telephone lines. The United 
States 41% of 
the 


of its coal, 64% of its 


mileage and 


produces about the 


world’s cereals, 71% of world’s 
cotton. 50% 
petroleum and 52% of its timber. To 
the world’s output the United States 
contributes 60% of the zinc, 48% of 
the lead, 59% of the copper and 52% 
of the pig iron, as well as a large per 
centage of other manufacturing pro 


qucts 


Navy to Buy Canvas 
Wasnincton, D. C.—The Bureau 
of Supphes and Accounts, Navy De 


partment, will open bids on Oct. 14 


for 4,000 yards of 10-ounce white cot 


ton canvas and 5,000 yards of 14 


ounce white cotton canvas, of medium 


texture, 72 inches in width. Specifi 


issued July 2, 1923 


Refer to schedul« 2728, 
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S. T. A. Club Room at Exposition 





To 


r 
Be New Feature at Greenville Show—Record-Breaking 


Number of Booths—List of Exhibitors 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
HE sixth Southern Textile Ex- 


position in Greenville, S. C., 
will open on Oct. 20. Exhibits are 
already being installed. All of the 


spaces have been marked off and the 
booths erected. All of the space has 
been sold in both the Main Building 
and the Annex. 

The Annex will be very attractive, 
interior a 
shell white. It is 


painters now giving the 


coat of well 


lighted. 


ese 

3eing only 18 feet from the 
Main Hall it is practically part of the 
same, 

\ battery of power driven sewing 
machines have been at work in the 
building for several weeks preparing 
the decorations. 


the 


Scarlet and white is 
color and thousands of 
vards of southern made 
used. 

An 


quarters 


scheme 


goods will be 


feature will be head- 
the Southern Textile 
The entire mezzanine 
floor, which is a room 30 by 60 feet, 
has been fitted up by the Greenville 
Pextile Club, and will be purely a 
social center, a place where members 


unusual 
for 
Association. 


of the Association can meet, read, 
smoke, write letters and rest. There 
will be a writing room and a tele- 


phone. There will be every facility 


for the comfort and convenience of 
the members of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association This room will not 


be opened to the public. The Con- 
ventions Committee, of which Milton 
C, Smith is chairman, is assisting the 
Greenville Textile Club in preparing 
this room 

The exhibits this year will be the 
most interesting ever staged in Tex- 


tile Hall Many machinery and 
equipment ideas of special interest 
will be shown for the first time. Not 
only manufacturers of yarns and 


with new in- 
ventions and improvements, but those 
connected 
ery mills and 

plants will find 


cloth will be impressed 
and hosi- 
worsted and silk 
a great deal to inter- 
est and instruct them 

lhis sixty per 
cent larger than any ever held in the 
South Machinery 


underwear 
with 


with 


exhibition will be 


manufacturers 
have taken more space this vear than 
they have ever engaged before. They 
are putting out not only a complete 
line, but they are introducing for the 
first time new and inventions 
which have been held back especially 


[ this show. 


ideas 


lor 


It is now a dominant idea among 
machinery manufacturers to demon- 
strate high productive capacity, and 
with each 


value to 


successive exposition the 
both exhibitors and patrons 
apparent. The display of 
machinery and accessories will repre- 
sent a value of close to a half million 
dollars. With more than sixteen mil- 
lion spindles in the Southern mills, 
representing an invested capital of 


be comes 


approximately a half billion dollars, 
the importance of these textile expo- 
sitions is apparent. 

Committees are composed mainly of 
textile representatives, most of whom 
have had experience at previous ex- 
positions. They are making extraor- 
dinary preparations to receive ex- 
hibitors and visitors. 

A committee on entertainment is 
making plans for the social features 
so that exhibitors and their guests 
may mix pleasure with _ business. 
Visits to mills in and around Green- 
ville will be scheduled. Another fea- 
ture will be a barbecue for which ar- 
rangements are being made. An or- 
chestra has been engaged to lend in- 
terest during the week. 

It is probable that two dances will 
he arranged during the week as an 
added social feature. The plans for 
the barbecue are tentative; it is de- 
sired to schedule this at a time when 
the greatest number of members of 
the Southern Textile 
can attend. 

Many Moving Exhibits 

\n outstanding characteristic of the 
exposition this year will be the large 
number of 


\ssociation 


moving exhibits to be 


scen—exceeding any previous year. 
In addition much of the equipment 
displayed will be of types never be- 
shown in the South. Among 


the interesting features will be high 


tore 


speed looms, high speed spool and 
beam warpers, improved 
spinning equipment, a 


types of 
new variable 
speed motor, etc. 

One of the centers of attraction 
will be the exhibits of finishing ma- 
The South is particularly 
new developments along 


chinery. 
interested in 
his line, as the number of finishing 
plants in that section is rapidly in- 
the the 


dye exhibits will arouse considerable 


creasing. For same reason, 
attention. 
List of Exhibitors 
The following is a complete list of 
exhibitors to date: 
\ddressograph Co., Chicago 
\ldrich Machine Works, Greenwood, 
5. G 


\llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American Scrubbing Equipment Sales 
Co., Hannibal, Mo. 
American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, 
O 

Armour Soap Works, Chicago 


Armstrong Cork & 

Pittsburgh, Pa 
Ashworth Bros., Inc., Fall River, Mass. 
Atkins & Co., E. C., Indianapolis, Ind 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co., Boston 
Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga 


Insulation Co., 


Bahan Textile Machinery Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 


Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Mass. 
Barber-Asphalt Co., 
Barber-Colman Co., 
Blocker, Gregory Co., 


ks 


Worcester. 


Philadelphia. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Providence, 


iv 


Inc., 
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Bond, Chas. Co., Philadelphia. 

3orne Scrymser Co., New York. 

Briggs Shaffner Co., Winston-Saleia, 
N. C. 

Brown, David Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Budd Grate Co., Philadelphia. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleizh, 
mn. i 

Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Carter, A. B., Gastonia, N. C. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 

Clark, Jas., Jr., Electric Co., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson 
College, S. C. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia. 

Colson, The Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, 
N. J. 

Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 
5. 4. 


Crane Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Worcester, Mass. 
Crouse Hinds Co., Philadelphia. 


Loom Works, 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Davis & Furber Machine Co., Nortn 


Andover, Mass. 

Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Dodge Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

Ebinger, D. A., Sanitary Mfg. Co., Col- 
umbus, O. 

Eclipse Air Brush Co., Newark, N. J. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 
N.. X. 

Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fadtz Mfg. Co., Fredericksburg, Va. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Coun. 

Fales & Jenks, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fairbanks-Morse & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Firth Smith Co., Boston. 

Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, Ia. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago. 

Ford, J. B. Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 

Fournier & Lemoine, Linwoood, Mass. 

Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

Gessner Co., Dagid, Worcester, Mass. 

Gill Leather Co., Salem, Mass. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Greenville Textile Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 

Haralson Sales Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Harris, A. W. Oil Co., Providence, R. I. 

Haskins, R. G. Co., Chicago. 

Hetherington, John & Sons, Ltd., Bos- 
ton. 


Holbrook, Arthur W., Inc., Palmer, 
Mass. 
Holcombe Bunch Builder Co., N. Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass 

Huntington & Guerry, Inc., Greenville, 
a, 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. New York 
City. 

Industrial Fibre Co., Inc., New York 
City. 

Jenkins Bros., New York. 


Johns-Manville, Inc., New York. 
Jointless Fire Brick Co., Chicago. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Lambeth Rope Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass. 
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ane, W. 
NM: %. 
lawrence Leather Co., A. C., Boston. 
azenby, F. A. & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
estershire Spool & Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
ever, Oswald Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
eyland, Thos. & Co., Inc., Boston. 
ink-Belt Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia. 
ivermore, H. F. Co., Boston. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston. 
unkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, O. 
\lanhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Manufacturers Equipment Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Mason Regulator Co., Boston. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
York. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Or- 
ange, N. J. 
Morris & Co., Inc., Groveville, N. J. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 
National Lamp Works, Cleveland, O. 


T. & Bros., Poughkeepsie, 


New 


National Ring Traveler Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant 


Co., New York. 
Nice Ball Bearing Co., Philadelphia. 
Norma Co., of America, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 
Oakley Chemical Co., New York. 
Orr, Henry H., Greenville, S. C. 
Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Boston. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Philadelphia Belting Co., Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Construc- 
tion Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Poland Soap Works, Anniston, Ala. 
Powers Regulator Co., Chicago. 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 


Cincinnati, O. 


Ramsey Chain Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

Randomtex Dyeing Machine Corp., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

Republic Flow Meters Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. 1. 

Rogers Fibre Co., Boston. 

Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston. 

Sarco Co., Inc., New York. 

Schieren Co., Chas. A., New York. 

Scott, Henry L. & Co., Providence. 

Sellers, Wm. & Co., Philadelphia. 

Seydel Chemical Co., New York. 

Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 

Sirrine, J. E. & Co., Greenville, S. C. 

S. K. F. Industries, Inc., New York. 
Slaughter, G. G. Machinery Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Southern Franklin 
ville, S. C. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Speed, Jas. & Co., Boston. 

Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. 

Standard Fibre Co., Somerville, Mass. 

Standard Oil Co., Charleston, S. C. 
teel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

stein, Hall & Co., New York. 

Stowe & Woodward, 
Falls, Mass. 

uperheater Co., New York City. 
iter, Alfred, New York. 
veeny, R. P., Greenville, S. C. 
aylor Instrument Cos., Rochesier, 
ivlor Instrument Co., Rochester, 


Process Co., Green- 


Newton Upper 


AZ 
at 
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Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Thermo Electric Instrument Co., New- 
ark, IN. oF. 


Transmission Ball Bearing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Providence, 
R..5. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
mR. Ss 

U. S. Rubber Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Universal Winding Co., Boston. 


Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 





Viscose Co., New York City. 

Walraven Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Washburn, New Bedford, Mass. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Westinghouse Lamp Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., 
insville, Mass. 

Williams, J. H. Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Wilson Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Woonsocket Napping 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Whit- 


Machinery Co., 


COMMUNICATIONS 








WASHINGTON. 
Editor, TExTILE Wor.LbD: 


I am glad to make one or two com- 
ments on the suggested plan for a re- 
search institute. 

As I read the constitution and by- 
laws, no provision has been made for 
the scientific men in educational in- 
stitutions and government laborato- 
ries nor for consultants to participate 
in the work of the institute on any 
basis other than that enjoyed by the 
manufacturer, which on account of 
the dues and assessments proposed 
would be quite impossible. 

While the purposes of the organiza- 
tion clearly state that research is to 
be conducted, I find no provision in 
the tentative organization that would 
really assure that research as scien- 
tists know it would be undertaken. 
Control would rest in your executive 
committee, all business men, and if 
my experience can be taken as a guide, 
unfamiliar with the fundamental 
problems of their own industry and 
not altogether sympathetic with real 
research. There is no provision for 
participation by scientists in the dis- 
cussions of the governing body, and 
this I consider essential in a research 
institute. I had something to do with 
the organizaton of the Crop Protec- 
tion Institute and the experience of 
that group would indicate that in 
some lines at least it is well to pro- 
vide for the control of finances by 
those who supply the finances and the 
control of scientific work by scientists 
enjoying the benefit of the counsel, 
advice and experience of 
men. 

There is no assurance in the pro- 
posed organization that all lines of 
textile activity will be represented on 
the governing body. This I also con- 
sider desirable, since many problems 
which at first appear to affect but a 
single branch of the industry may be 
found of wider importance and appli- 
caton. I suggest that you give con- 
sideration to this. Might not the ex- 
istinz trade associations representing 
cotton, silk, wool, finishing, etc., be 
given definite representation on your 
governing body along with a certain 
number of individuals elected as is 
now provided? 


practical 


I do not believe the director of the 
institute should be given as absolute 
authority as I think the present by- 


laws give him. He must have re- 
sponsibility, but he ought to be pro- 
vided from the start with an advisory 
group. Furthermore it ought to be 
made clear that a laboratory would 
not be established until you are ready 
for it. If some fairy would present 
the textile research institute with an 
endowment of any great size, I doubt 
whether it could easily be handled to 
advantage, and I think a far better 
foundation could be laid if the income 
were to be used in 
the institute and 


the direction of 
its advisory com- 
mittee in starting work upon research 
in many centers 
stitutes of 
versities, 


textile schools, in- 
technolozy, uni- 


laboratories, 


colleges, 
government 
etc.—and proceed slowly until a 
better grasp can be obtained upon all 
that is involved. I think, that 
before undertaking a separate publi- 
cation it would be well to set up a re 
search information bureau, through 
which all published information bear- 
ing upon the textile industry might be 
distributed to 


too, 


abstracts 
made, translations of foreign journals 
undertaken, and full advantaze taken 
of existing 


memb*rs, 


information, before a 
plunge is made upon an unknown line 
of work with its possible unnecessary 
duplication. 

H. E. Howe, Editor, 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
~ ~*~ *~ 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Editor, TEXTILE WorLD: 

After having read the article ap- 
pearing in your July 26 and Aug. 2 
publications regarding Cooperative 
Fundamental Textile Research, I wish 
to express my gratification that you 
have undertaken to this idea. 
The possibilities of accomplishment 
are unlimited and I might go further 
and say that the need of such work 
is tremendous. 


Start 


I am, of course, voic- 
ing a personal opinion of an idea that 
has not taken specific form, but as- 
suming that it worked out 
practically, it is an idea that should 
be followed through. 

Again commending you for the ef- 
forts you have already 


can be 


made, and 
trusting that progress will continue to 
be made, I remain, 
Respectfully yours, 
Burson Knitting Co. 
N. F. Tuompson, Jr., President. 
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Col. Joseph E. Fletcher 

Col. Joseph E. Fletcher, proprietor 
of the Coronet Worsted Mills, Maple- 
ville, R. I., and an organizer and first 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers, died suddenly last Monday 
on his yacht, the Juniata, at the anch- 





Col. Joseph E. Fletcher 


the Rhode Island 
Club, near Providence, R. I. 


orage of Yacht 
He had 
just returned from a two day cruise 
in Narragansett Bay. 
59th The 


He was in his 
funeral 


year. was held 
from his home at 151 Waterman 
Street, Providence, on Wednesday. 


Burial was in Swan Point Cemetery. 
Col. Fletcher was siezed by the fatal 
illness after dinner while waiting 
with Mrs. Fletcher to be taken ashore. 
A doctor, quickly summoned, admin- 
istered emergency remedies but with- 
out avail. 

Col. Fletcher was born in Bradford, 
Eng., in 1866, the eldest son of 
Charles Fletcher. In his career as a 
manufacturer he followed his father, 
who for many years was a prominent 
woolen manufacturer in America. 
The father learned the many features 
of the industry in England, and came 
Civil 
At the close of that conflict he 


to this country first prior to the 
War. 


returned abroad, and it was then that 


the eldest son, Joseph, was born. 
The senior Fletcher, returning to this 
country, settled in Providence and 


built up a larze manufacturing organ- 
ization which his son entered, becom- 
and 
Worsted 
years he acted as 
agent of that company at its Black- 
Mass., plants, the mills finally 
sold to the Woolen 


afterward 
the 


ing shortly treasurer 


manager of Saranac 


Mills. For two 


stone, 
being American 
Co. 

Col. Fletcher was sole proprietor at 
the time of his death of the Coronet 
Worsted Mills Nos. 1 and 2 at Maple- 
ville and of the Allenton Woolen Mill 
at Allenton. He had previously 
owned the plant of the Central Yarn 
Co., and the Plainfield Woolen Mill at 
Central Village, Conn. These plants 
he sold in 1918. 

In 1906 he was one of the principal 


(Continued on page 164) 
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lo Review Decision in Clothing 


\ ool Case 


0 1D ( 


instructed Asst. At 
General Hoppin at New York 


‘ 


the U. S. ¢ 


nt has 


nmiv ¢ 
DIV to 


ourt of Cus 
ms Ay pe als for another review ol 
he decision of the Board of General 
\ppraisers in the clothing wool case. 
held last Spring that cloth- 
entered under the Emer- 


Tariff Act properly was free of 


The court 
ing wool 
erency 
ity as it Was not specifically men 


the law. The decision 


oned 1 


in- 
olves a refund to importers who 
filed protest coincident with payment 


the duty as provided in the cus- 


oms regulations. 


* * * 


; 


More Interest in Cotton as a 
Crop in Kentucky 
loursvILLE, Ky.—In_ spite of a 
latively cold summer in Kentucky 


or start in the spring, and early 


old weather this fall, the crop ot 
m in Western Kentucky is fairly 
and PTOWwWCTS are repored as 
heerful concerning the crop, and 
fied that it is a good venture 
\creage this vear was much larger 
eat ind promises to be 
onsiderably bigger next vear. There 
veevil trouble in Kentucky. 
I l dep. nd d on outcome ot test 
this season and it looks as if 
will become an important 
rop in the western section of thi 
State. A cotton gin costing $25,000 
ud to be the largest in Kentucky, 


been completed at Hickman 
* * * 
Elastic Webbing Makers Name 
Committee on Simplification 
\WASHINGTON, 1) ( Further 
looking toward the 


ot 


proyvre SS 


| simpli 


heation the present varieties of 


elastic webbing has been made, it was 


reported to the Division of Simplified 


Practice, Department of Commerce, 


which is cooperating with the indus- 


try in its etfort to bring about 
economics 
Phe Division has been notified that 
the temporary simplification commit 
tee of the elastic webbing industry in 
les |. B. Smith of the Ameri 
is \\ aterbury., L onn., \ 
} \ ( OM. & ¢ ( 
( ! Wilw | 
\¢ \ 
( 
N 
) C; 
— ] \ 


l‘oote’s presentation of what simpli- 


Geatinr 
nceation 


otters was followed by the 
decision of the Exchange to make a 


study of its production to determine 
whether there were not excessive 
varieties which might be eliminated to 
the benefit of the industry. 

- t 


Immigration Figures on Textile 
Mill Operatives 
Wasuincton, D. C.—During the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last 2,713 
weavers and spinners and 482 other 
textile workers were admitted to this 
country; 424 and spinners 
and 133 textile workers emigrated. In 
July, If weavers and spinners and 
five textile workers entered and 33 
weavers and spinners and 38 textile 
workers departed, according to the 
Bureau of Immigration 
x ok OK 


Army Gets Cotton Duck Bids 

Bids for supplying the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, 21st and Ore- 
gon avenue, with 10,000 yds., 28’’, 5% 


weavers 


oz. bleached cotton duck were opened 
on Sept. 25. Turner Halsey Co., New 
York, quoted 36.2c per yd.; Institution 
New York, 
Guss, Philadelphia, 35.4 
sample ; Knickerbocker 
New York, 27.5¢ on sample -M 
ring & Co., New York, 38.9¢ on sam- 
ple - Moe New York, 
37.99¢ on sample attached 
x x 

To Export Italian Artificial Silk 

WasHINGTON, D. ( 
ment has just been made of the or- 
of the Societa Italo-Ori- 
Artificiale at Rome with 


a capitalization of 2,000,c00 lire, re 


equipment Co., 
Chas. L. 


35-8c ; 
7c on 
Supply Co 


Her 


Rosenberg, 


\nnounce- 


ganization 
entale Seta 
ports Trade Commissioner Palmer to 
the Commerce Department. The ob- 
ject of the company is to export and 
sell artificial silk yarns and cloth on 
the Japanese and Korean markets 
and eventually in other markets in 
the Far East. The new company was 
created by the Generale 
Italiana della Viscosa and will act as 
the sales agent in the Orient for its 


Societa 


output and that of other companies 
in which the Societa Generale is in- 
terested, 

* * * 
Another Meeting on Farmers’ 
Cooperative Marketing 





Cotumspra, S. C.—Members_ of 
Boards of Directors ind = other 
} rl} < 
: 
Ss ie S \ 
( sly Ss ( ro 
\] sa 1 eas 
- c { 
NX H i | Ss t 
' 
\ | b> K« 
‘ 
t ¢ \ ) Ne ( aro kK { 
Growers ( pel Asso tio 
| » : } 1] + 
I eeting 1S € y «¢ Lec \ t 
Natior Coun Farmers’ Co 


operative Marketing Associations, of 
which R. W. Bingham, of Louisville, 
Ky., is president, “for a serious study 
of the fundamental principles of co- 
operative marketing and of the duties 
and _ responsibilities of directors,” 
says the letter received by Mr. Book- 
er from the national council an- 
the call of the meeting. 
This meeting is the second of a 


nouncing 


series of three meetings planned to 
be held this year, the first having 
been held at Nashville, Tenn., in 
April the third of which is 
scheduled to be held in Indianapolis, 
Ind., 


and 


at a date to be announced later. 
¥* * * 


West Coast Wool Production 

SEATLE, OreE.—Seattle’s trade ter- 
ritory produces 58,000,000 pounds 
of wool annually. Arrangements 
have been made whereby Seattle is to 
take rank the chief center for 
wool, mutton and hides produced in 
the Pacific Northwest. Publicly- 
owned terminals store the hides and 
wool, keep the meat refrigerated and 
allow the farmers through their mar- 
keting system to sell at advantageous 
times. 


as 


kK * 


Lower British Cotton Index 
MANCHESTER, I-nG.—According to 
the Cotton Trade Review (Man- 
chester) the index for the average of 
raw cotton, yarn and cloth prices on 
Sept. 12 was 234, compared with 251 
on Aug. the end of last 
year and 201 on Aug. 17, 1923. The 
drop on the month of 17 points in 
the average is chiefly due to the fall 
in American cotton prices, the index 
for which 


15, 272 at 


now stands at 213—4I 
points lower. American yarn is down 
13 points to 249. Declines of 17 


points and 10 points have occurred in 
Egyptian cotton and Egyptian yarn, 
bringing the figures to 292 and 212 
respectively. Cloth is reduced 8 points 
to 202. 

* * * 


State Officials Think Federal 
Crop Estimate Too High 


CoLtumptia, S. C.—Approximately 
11,600,000 bales of cotton will be pro- 
duced in the cotton belt this year, ac- 
cording to the estimates of commis- 
sioners of agriculture of the 11 chief 
states of the belt. The estimates were 
collected by B. Harris, South Carolina 


commissioner of agriculture, 


com- 
erce and industries. The govern- 
estimate is too high, Mr. Harris 
said rece v: and judging by the re- 
s received f e ( ssion 

he € ( l 1s eld DY 

1 r he 

State commissioners of agriculture 
re considering a meeting in New Or- 
leans about the first of October to dis- 
cuss a holding movement of cotton, 
Mr. Harris went on to say. He has 


been informed of this meeting an 
invited to attend. 

“The price of cotton will not ad 
vance without concerted action,” th 
commissioner said in taking the 
ground that it was necessary for th 
farmers to hold their cotton 
higher prices. 

The proposed meeting at New Or- 
leans is being called mainly for th: 
purpose of arranging to have growers 
hold their cotton, according to the 
commissioner, Definite announcement 
as to the time of the proposed gather- 
ing has not been made, pending th: 
replies of the commissioners as t 
their willingness to attend. 

Mr. Harris recently sent out re¢ 
quests to the departments of agricul 
ture in Io States as to the possibl 
producticn in their states. 

The estimated production sent in by 
the commissioners 


for 


follows: 





a eS | rs 828 ,000 
ARE 6 kb s.e0 6S be o-0 80 650 , 000 
PEN: SoC Gn nah od wep. ba eee 1,209,000 
DE GondGdannss) ones es 06 bas 25,000 
DEL dice sd dsb ewiedéccceene 850,000 
_ "SARE ere ae 400 ,000 
EE 6 iced ssa) adcatel an ae 1,000,000 
SIN dh a'W did se sh. gant 'aie a Re ae 375,000 
EE ie 6d & se wie ed aA 900 , 000 
Pe 25 <4i0eee tees (over) 1,000,000 
ee eee eee 4,125,000 

Total 11,362 .000 

* K 

Adopt Uniform Warehouse 


Forms 

WasuHincton, D. C-Uniform 
warehouse forms were adopted Sept. 
24 at a conference at the Department 
of Commerce representing ware- 
housemen, banking and financial or 
ganizations, shipping groups and al- 
lied interests. The expectation is 
that the simplified forms will reduc« 
clerical work in warehousing and 
eliminate some of the errors, delays, 
and confusion generally resulting 
from the diversity of forms in use 
at present. Another conference will 
be called soon to consider adoption 
of standard terms and conditions. 


x* * * 


Canadian Outlook Improves as 
Cotton Rises 

Toronto, Ont., CANADA. — Last 
week saw a firming up in the price 
of raw cotton but it may be taken 
for granted that the Canadian mills 
supplied themselves amply during the 
period when the price was at lower 
levels. The outlook for such mills 
as Dominion Textiles, Canadian Cot- 
tons and other representative manu- 





facturers of fabrics, and also plants 
like Canadi Converters, is much 
brighter than it has been for some 
time and most of these companies 
are expecting an active business for 
the balance of the present year. 


It mav b 


under 


1 for granted that 
existing business conditions, 


taken 


the margin of profit can hardly run 
as high as the 


mills experienced un- 








Va 


1 


lal 
ns, 
un 
in- 
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er unusually favorable conditions 
hat had prevailed for the seven or 
ight years prior to the middle of 
923. On the other hand, the turn- 
ver promises to be considerably 
igher and with favorable labor con- 
litions, the showing from now on 
should be a satisfactory one. While 
irofits will be moderate, the mills are 
‘ontent to resume activities after a 
fairly long period, during which they 
were compelled to operate at not 
nore than 40 to 60% capacity. 
a ae 


Lower Cotton Consumption in 
Japan 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Consumption 
if raw cotton in Japan diminished 
during August. The total for mills 
in the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation was 140,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross, reports Commercial 
\ttache Butts, at Tokyo, to the Com- 
merce Department. Consumption in 
July was 155,000 bales and in August, 
1923, 162,000 bales. For the first 
cight months of the current year con- 
sumption totaled 1,235,000 _ bales, 
146,000 less than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The Asso- 
ciation represents 92% of the total 
number of spindles in Japan. 


 & & 


Wool Growers’ Condition Im- 
proved 

WasHInGtTon, D. C.— The fact 
that wool dealers all over the 
country are having difficulty in re- 
plenishing their stocks even at higher 
prices for such grades as_ three- 
eighths and half bloods is an excel- 
lent indication of the improved posi- 
tion and prospects of the American 
wool growers, according to Frank W. 
Mondell, of the War 
poration. 


Finance Cor- 


Mr. Mondell, who has been making 
a study of the wool industry, made 
the above statement in connection with 
the difficulty that have in 
securing such brands and_ three- 
eighths and half bloods grown in Ohio, 
West Virginia and very extensively 
on the ranges. Explaining the situa- 
tion, Mr. Mondell said: 


dealers 


“The domestic wool clip is better 
financed this year than ever before. 
The War Finance Corporation last 
year wool 
growing organizations, and this help 
was extended this year through the 
Intermediate Credits Banks. To a 
large extent this strengthened the do- 
mestic market. These Government 
agencies enabled the domestic clip to 
be placed on the market in orderly 
fashion and prevented dumping re- 
vardless of price. 

“The inevitable strengthening of 
the market which we now see is also 
due to the fact that we have gotten 
rid of the surplus left by the war 
ind that our economic policies en- 
bled our growers to place their prod- 
uct on a healthy and 
absorbing market.” 


financed the cooperative 


constantly 


TEXTILE 


Condensed Textile 
Eight Bidders on Navy Serge 


Wasuincton, D, C.—Bids to sup- 
ply the Navy Department with 30,000 
yards of 14-ounce dark blue serge, 54 
inches wide, were opened by the Bu- 
reau of Supplies & Accounts Sept. 20, 
as follows: American Woolen Co., 
Anderson, Mass., $2.95 per yard; 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., Cleve- 
land, $3.475; Hockanum Mills Co., 
Rockville, N. Y., $3.095; Livingston 
Worsted Co., Washington, R. L., 
$2.995; Metcalf Bros. & Co., New 
York City, $3.04; Princeton Worsted 
Mills, Trenton, $3.02; Verdun Mfg. 
Co., Woonsocket, R I., $2.775; and 
Merrimac Mills, Waltham, Mass., 
$3235. 

Bids also were opened to furnish 
12,000 yards of white buckram, 36 
inches wide, as follows: Charles L. 
Guss, Philadelphia, $0.1297 per yard; 


Hudson & Boas, New York City, 
$0.125; Institution Equipment Co., 
New York City, $0.1599; Kranish 


Bros., New York City, $0.1985; Moe 
Rosenberg, New York City, $0.1378, 
$o.151 and $0.1725; Geo. Wood, Sons 
& Co. Philadelphia, $0.245. 


- @ 


Cancer Case With- 
drawn 

MANCHESTER, ENG., Sept. g—The 
Amalgamated Association of Opera- 
tive Spinners have received intima- 
tion from the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations that 


they have decided not to 


Appeal 


appeal 
against the decision given recently in 
the Ashton-under-Lyne County Court 
that epithelionatous cancer was an af- 
fection arising out of the nature of 
the operative’s employment and 
should consequently come under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The withdrawal of the appeal will 


general. 

yarns and restricts business. 
Wool Markets: Advances 

combinations of woolen and 


tion on turn in market. 
with scattered support. 


market. 
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Items—Continued 


mean that about 100 other operatives 
can now claim compensation from 
the spinning companies. Mr. Henry 
Boothman, the Operative Spinners’ 
Secretary, stated that in view of the 
evidence tendered during the recent 
test case the first duty is to investi- 
gate in conjunction with the medical 
profession the cancer producing prop- 
erties of medical oil. He was hope- 
ful that something of that sort would 


be set afoot. 


* * * 
Senator Harris Praises Fre- 
quent Cotton Crop Reports 
WASHINGTON, 1). eG Senator 


Harris, of Georgia, author of the law 
providing a more frequent schedule 
of cotton reports this season by the 
Department of Agriculture, has is- 
sued a statement in reply to criticism 
leveled at the new plan as follows: 
“Cotton advanced $15 a bale on 
Tuesday’s (Sept. 23) report on cotton 
conditions and saved the farmers of 
the South many millions. The only 
protection of the cotton producer 
from the gamblers, who manipulate 
the price from private reports is fre- 
Under 
the old law these reports were made 


quent Government reports. 
monthly but under the new law they 
are issued twice a month, as deterio- 
ration in the cotton crop in a month’s 
time often runs into millions of bales. 
“Except for this change in the law 
requiring additional reports, the spec- 
ulators would keep down the price of 
cotton below cost of production. I 
believe the Government estimates too 
high, but it is a half million bales 
under the average of the nine private 
which 
Ne W 


cotton 


enables the 
York and 


exchanges to 


cotton reports, 
speculators on the 
New Orleans 
depress the 


price. Every report is 


TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 

Cotton Markets: Jewish holidays responsible for quiet first 
half of week in gray goods; prices extremely sensitive to cotton 
market; good business has been done in sections on colored 
goods and some prices are advanced; raw material situation 
complicates the outlook for further improvement in general 
business; predictions of higher cotton in the near future are 
Big advance in cotton brings 2 to 4c markup in 


of men’s wear woolens and 
worsted and withdrawal of 


women’s wear woolens by American Woolen Co. focus atten- 
More women’s wear spring openings 
Worsted weaving yarns in better re- 
quest; demand from knitters less active; prices firmer. 
buying of raw wool continues moderate in an advancing 


Mill 


Knit Goods Markets: Fairly well sustained demand for well 
known lines of men’s heavy-weight ribbed underwear for quick 
delivery; fleeces soften in price; light-weights moving only 


sluggishly, with continued reports of price cutting. Better busi- 
ness in women’s full fashioned silk hosiery, with chiffons com- 
ing back to life; routine business for seamless staples for quick 


delivery. 


Sweaters quieter because of Jewish holidays, but 


most staples in excellent position. 


Silk Markets: 
weakens. 
livering against orders. 


Manufacturers shade prices as raw silk 
Demand not particularly active and most mills de- 
Finished stocks small and manu- 


facturers will work for stock if necessary in next two months. 
Trade looks for good spring season. 
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sued by the Government this season 
has been lower than the private re- 
ports. 

“When went down on a 
former Government report, the spec- 
ulators criticised the new law. The 
oftener Government reports are is 


cotton 


sued the less opportunity there is for 
speculation, and prevents the privat 
reports, which are high, from being 
used to depress the price of cotton.” 
e me 

Sees Wasted Water Power in 
South Carolina 

NEWBERRY, S. C.—Conservatively 
estimated, there is potential water 
power in South Carolina of a halt 
million h. p., it was stated by William 
Lykes, Jr., president of the Columbia 
Chamber of Commerce in an address 
prepared for delivery before members 
of the South 


Secretaries 


Carolina Commercial 
Association here. 

Speaking in terms, Mr. 
Lykes explained that the wastage of 


500,000 h. p. would represent the loss 


concrete 


of 562 trains one mile in length car- 
rying 5,000 tons of coal per train, 
which, at $6 per ton would amount to 
a loss in money of $16,874,100 each 
year. This, he declared, is a small 
percentage of the actual loss that is 
incurred by the “lack of progress in 


developing our waterpower.” 


x * x 
British Mill Dividends 
MANCHESTER, ENG. — The average 


dividend for the three months ended 
August for 10 Lancashire cotton 
spinning companies was 4.4% per an- 
num, compared with 3.4, 2.9, and 3.9 
for the three previous quarters. Thir- 
teen companies for the August half 
year paid an average of 2.76, against 
1.73 for each of the two preceding 
half years. Altogether the 23 con 
cerns have a total paid-up ordinary 
share capital of £5,930,680 and 2,515, 
530 spindles, and two firms made a 
distribution of 244% per annum, one 
314, one 4, five 5, one 74, two 10, and 
one 15, £62,365, but no 
dividend was possible for 


absorbing 
Io com 
| anies. 


1 * 


Spinners’ Federation Report 
The semi-annual report of — the 


t 
\ 


International Federation of Mastet 


(otton \ssociations for 


the vear ending July 31, 


Spinners’ 
1924, shows 


a decrease of 8.6% in world mill 
consumption of cotton and a decrease 


of 8.49% in mill stocks on that date 


as compared with 1923, according to 
a cable received by the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. The Federa- 


tion estimates that 20,234,000 bales 


were consumed in the world during 


the year ending July 31, 1924, as 


against 22,143,000 the preceding yea 
Stocks in hands of spinners August 


I are estimated at 3,545,000 bales, 


compared with 3,872,000 bales th¢ 


] 


same date last year. It is estimate 


that the number of cotton spinning 
spindles in the 


world increased to 


| 


158,047,000 in the year ending uly 


31, 1924, from 156,576,000 in 1922 
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one 





} n | Edgerton, 


president of the 


at il Association of Manufacturers 

and the Tennessee Manufacturers Asso- 

n, and identified with the textile 
industry as president of the Lebanon 
(Tent Woolen Mills, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual dinner of 
the \ssociated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, to be held at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, October 22, his subject 
being “The Present Dangers.” 

\r r | Whitin, president and 
treasurer of Whitin sros., Inc., 
Whitinsville, Mass., has returned from 
his summer camp at Bishee Lake in the 
Adirondacks. 

George C. Hetzel, of Geo. C. Hetzel 
Co., Chester, Pa., was a member of one 


of the old military organizations which 
paraded jn Philadelphia Sept. 25, in cele- 
bration the 200th anniversary of the 


Carpenters Co., and the 150th year after 


the first Continenal Congress met in their 
hall 

John S. Dunn, Dunn-Wetzell Co., 
Philadelphia, who has been ill for eight 
week has recovered sufficiently that 
he is again able to give attention to 
business matters. 

\ ] Cooper, of Cooper & Co., Ge 
porters of Japanese silks, etc., Kobe, 
Jap in, the head office of which is in Lon- 
don, England, arrived in Toronto last 
week on a visit to A. B. Fisher & Co., 
their selling agents. Mr. Cooper is on 
his hack to Japan after having been 
on a trip to England 

S. D. Bausher of the Acorn Hosiery 
Mills, Glorie Underwear Mills, Reading, 
Pa ind the Unrivaled Hosiery Mill, 
It Williamston, Pa., and John B. 
Lesh treasurer of the latter concern, 
have started on a business trip which 

ted to take them though a num 
I tile centers of the South 
ent textile men of Gloversville, 
N \ elected to the directorate of the 
N Littauer Hospital, include, | N 
Littauer, president of the Gloversville 
Knitting Co.; S. Rothsch ld, president of 
Superior Silk Mills, Inc., and E. S. 
Par rst k. S. Parkhurst & Co 
I; 
ently reanized 
l s | Hart 
1 are n Gross, pre 
Beize secretary ind 
an el J. Richman. assist 
h S. Heilpern. as 
iN \\ Read & Sons 
phia, was chairman of a 
t Philadelphia Tex 
( I \ssociation, ap 
| with the Pennsvlvania 
i () 2 and 3 
iX¢ his association has 
ed » Miller, Jaco! 
M r Sons & Co., Philadelphia, chair 
n Tec t secure new 
| ira \ eir < } 
n 
Wil i iwi lirector yt 
\\ r Co Ltd ] ste kng ) 
cl ilders, is i business trip 
ntry, making his head 





quarters in New York City. Mr. Wildt 
and his father are well known to the 
textile trade of the country. 


John Mettler, general manager of the 
Interweven Stocking Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and Mrs. Mettler, arrived 
home from Europe on the S. S. Ma- 
on Oct. 1. 


jestic 


John E. Dakin, hosiery manufacturer 
of Milton, Pa., and Mrs. Dakin, who 
attended the British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley, arrived home on the S. S. 
Majestic, two-months’ trip 
abroad. 


after a 


Herbert T. Spiesberger, vice-president 
and general manager of the Marinette 
Knitting Mills, with plants in New 
York City, Marinette and Oconto, Wis., 
has resigned. 


his 
Carpet 


Joseph Illingworth has _ severed 
connection with the Roxbury 
Co., Saxonville, Mass., and moved to 
West Buxton, Me., where he recently 


started operation of the Worthrowe 
Mills. 


John O. McKean, 
superintendent of the 
Co., Westfield, Mass., 
and Edward T. Fowler, 
the same company, 
returned 
European trip. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, treasurer of 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., won 
the golf tournament of the Magomiscock 
Golf Club, Milford, Mass., on Sept. 27, 
and was presented with a silver cup. 


Hon. Wilham W. Ollendorff, treas- 
urer of the Bellingham Woolen Co., 
North Bellingham, Mass., who was de- 
‘cated for renomination as a Republi- 
candidate in the 
istrict on Sept. 9, 

the 


president and 
Foster Machine 
Mrs. McKean 
treasurer of 
Mrs. Fowler, 


three months’ 


and 


have from a 


can councilor 


has decided to run 
state 


second 


on stickers at 


Nov. 4 


election on 


James H. Webb, secretary and treas 
the Dominion Textile Co., Lid., 
his Montreal 


a vacation of months 


ure! 


is back at desk in 


after 
several spent in 


lurcpe 


general 
¢ Re 
elected 
vadalbin at the 
icers held last 


and 
Broadalbin 
Knitting Co., Ltd., 
lent of the village of Bre 
election 


that place. 


secretary 


was presi- 


‘ } 
rs innual 


W. A 


he Root 


Kennedy, southern agent of 


Company, Bristol, Conn., 


turers Ol 


ind of the F1 


nanulac automat ounters 


Works, Inc., Phila- 


turers of narrow fab 


letcher 
manuta 


moms and extract 
the Smith 


moved 
Charlotte, N. 
date 
Johnston 


rs has 
Building, Ch 
up-to 
newly ct 
ng, Charlotte 


mmpleted 


Ralph M 


ae 
bedtord, 


Whitman, who leit 
Mass., a 
with 
Ye rk al d 


thon 


New 
associate 
business interests in New 
New back in the 
rokerage business, having become 


year 


ago to 


himsel 


lersev, is 


issociated with the newly formed Hobbs 


Cotton Co. in New Bedford 

Class officers of the graduating class 
at the New Bedtord Textile school re- 
cently elected are James Hollas, New 


Bedford, president; Jun Lum Young, 
Honolulu, vice president; Stanley Armi- 
tage, New Bedford, secretary; Arthur 
Howard, New Bedford, treasurer. 


George F. Payne has been engaged 
as agent of the spinning mill which 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., will es- 
tablish in the former Mills Nos. 1 and 


2 of the Manhasset Mfg. Co., in Put- 
nam, Conn. 
Jesse Whitworth, manager of the 


bleachery of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., resigned recently and re- 
turned to Boston. 


Theodore H. Bidwell, superintendent 
of the ribbon department of the Cheney 
Bros.’ plant at South Manchester, Conn., 


and Miss Jessie C. Woodward were 
married Sept. 19 by Rev. Watson 
Woodruff of the South Manchester 


Center Church. 


W. Pickering is now superintercent 
of the No. 2 mill of the Loray Divi- 
sion of the Manville-Jenckes Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


J. Adams, well known in the Massa- 
chuceits textile field, is the new super- 
intendent of the Slingsby Mfg. Co, 
Brantford, Ont., Canada, in succession 
to A. J. Knopfil. 


George Baxter has taken the position 
as superintendent of the Mvoodus 
(Conn.) Mfg. Co. Mr. Baxter comes 
irom Bound Brook, N. J 


C. H. Goodroe has recently become 
superintendent of the Hampton (Ga.) 
Cotte,. Mills, Inc. 


Albert Dodge has accepted a positior 
as assistant superintendent of the Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Spinning Co. He comes 
from Oxford, Mass. 


Robert Hendry has been appointed 
to the superintendent of the 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
lor many years he was employed in the 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


assistant 


Nashawena 


Pacific 
D. N assistant 
tendent for Boger & Crawford, 
Lincolnton, N. C., has been appointed 
general superintendent to the 


late H. W. Weidner. 


Crenshaw, superin- 


succeed 


Charles H. 
School and 
dan, superintendent of the 
schools of Lawrence, Mass., 
speakers Sept. 29 at the first 
the Arlington Mills’ Overseers as- 
sociation for the fall 
son The meeting 
‘Educational Night.” 


the 
Bernard M. 


Lowell 
Sheri- 
public 

were the 

meeting 


Eames of 


and winter sea- 


was observed as 


Norman E. Horn has been appointed 
manager for the McCallum 
Hosiery Co., with main plant in Flor- 


Mass. 


sale Ss 


Leon A. Campuzano, formerly con- 
nected with the cotton yarn depart- 
ment of Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., is 
now with the Bradley Yarn Co., 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, and wil. 
cover the local territory for this com- 
pany. 


or 
308 


Richard Walworth, overseer of the 


No. 2 spinning department of the 
American Cotton Fabric Corp., Passaic, 
N. J., resigned recently. 


Louis J. Pendergast for a number of 
years in charge of carding for the Put- 
nam (Conn.) Woolen Co. has severed 
his connections with that company. 


D. F. Sullivan has taken the position 
as boss carder at the plant of Yund, 
Kennedy & Yund, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Edgar Shaw is now boss finisher in 
the mill of Strong, Hewat & Co., North 
Adams, Mass. Before coming to North 
Adams, Mr. Shaw was employed at 
Carlton Place, Ontario. 


Arthur Parkin, formerly connected 
with Alfred Wolstenholme & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, has taken a position as 
overseer of spinning and twisting in 


the Rowland Worsted Mills of the 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., also in 
Philadelphia. 

James McCaskill overseer of the 


beaming, slashing and drawing-in at the 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
has resigned. 


Martin Hogan has taken a position 
as foreman of the spinning, spooling 
and warping departments of the mill 
to be established in Putnam, Conn., by 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 


Hugh B. Fraser has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Pond Woolen Co., Auburn, Mass. M1 
Fraser comes from Franklin, Mass. 


Peter Carroll has been named over- 
seer of carding in the new plant of 
Powdrel & Alexander, Inc., in Putnam, 
Conn. 


John J. Keating, overseer of weaving 
for the Northboro (Mass.) Woolen 
Mills, has severed his connections with 
that company. Mr. 
ceeded by John Scully. 


Keating is suc- 


Bradley Smith, overseer of 
for the John P. King 
Augusta, Ga., has resigned. 


weaving 
Mfg. Co.. 


S. B. Strickland, overseer of weav- 
ing, has resigned his position with the 
American Cotton Mills, Inc., 


City, N. C. 


Bessemer 


Charles T. 


sition as O\ 


Christian has taken a po 


carding in the 


erseer Ol 


Mary Leila Cotton Mill, Greensboro, 
Ga. 

E. O. Yorke, overseer of spinning, 
spooling and warping in Mill No. 1 of 
the Deep River Mills, Inc., Randelman, 
N. C., has retired from this line of 
work. 

Ek. D. Sord, overseer of spinning in 
the Waxahachie (Tex.) Cotton Mills, 
resigned recently to accept a position as 
overseer of spinning, spooling and 
warping in the Miller Cotton Mills, 
Waco, Tex. 

H. C. Moore has recently become 


overseer of spinning, spooling and 
warping in 


Mills, 


Mill No. 1 of the Deep 
Randelman, N. C. 


River Inc., 





of 


ne 


nd 
ep 
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POWER AND ENGINEERING SECTION | 


i 


The Executive and His Power Department--V 


\ Consideration of Textile Mill Power Plants and the Characteristics of Various Types of Prime Movers—Power 
Requirements in Their Relation to the Need for Heating and Process Steam—Production of Low 
Pressure Steam—Cost Records 


OLLOWING 
matter previously 
the mills’ prime movers will 
now be considered and dis- 
As before, the facts which 
hould govern the executive in the 
election and operation of these es- 
ential units will be emphasized, to- 
ether with possible improvements in 
hese directions. The very large 
lajority of self-dependent mills are 
day driven by either steam or 
vater power, or a combination of 
he two. The producer gas engines 
hich are fairly widely used in some 
ndustries are hardly a factor in the 
textile industry. The same is at 
resent true of the Diesel and semi- 
Diesel types. The steam driven prime 
mover is considered exclusively in 
this article, reserving to the next and 
final article a brief discussion of the 
hydraulic, gas and oil-driven units, 
and their probable future connection 
with the industry. 


ussed. 


The Reciprocating Engine 

The reciprocating steam engine. 
considered from the viewpoint of 
number and size of present installa- 
tions, is still an important factor in 
the textile field. From the standpoint 
‘f possibilities of future use for 
prime movers of large size, its im- 
portance is undoubtedly waning, 
‘hough its history has been long and 
notable, 

The single cylinder engines which 
tirst used steam expansively to move 
piston and belt wheel were built to 
run with steam of only a few pounds 
pressure, and exhausted their steam to 
the atmosphere. They gave way to 
engines of higher pressure, running 
it higher speeds, and arranged for 
two simple engines to turn the same 
shaft. 

Still greater power could be and 
vas attained by the use of still higher 
pressures, and the condenser which 
relieves the piston of a large portion 
f the back pressure due to the atmos- 
phere. For textile mill operation the 
Corliss type had great vogue, and a 
arge percentage of the mill engines 
till running are of this type. It was 
istinguished for four characteristics: 

(1) Slow speed of 60 to 80 R. P. M. 

(2) The use of from two to six 
ylinders, generally horizontal. 

(3) The cylindrical valves, rotating 
n their own axes, as actuated by 
nkwork. 

(4) The design of the “cut-off” 
1echanism, by which the admission of 


logically the 
published, 


By Miles Sampson 


Previous installments of this series, published in the April 

5, June 7, July 5 and September 6 issues of TEXTILE 

| WORLD, have dealt with the relations of the executive and 
his steam-producing men and equipment. 
steam distribution has also been considered, together with the 
inefficiencies arising from the needless use of high pressure 
steam for process work. We now turn to the other users of 
live steam —the prime movers — considered both as genera- 
tors of mechanical or electrical power and of process steam. 
Their mechanical efficiencies are high, but their thermal (true) 
efficiency is, and must be exceedingly low. The most modern 
| condensing turbine, of central station size, will have a limit of 
less than 35% for it will always be rejecting to the condenser 
steam having a heat content of 65% of its original. 

| when the low temperature heat of exhaust steam can be util- 
| ized, the simplest engine can, by this combination, produce 
| overall thermal efficiencies of 80% to 90%. 
ing of power and steam requirements, if possible, can be made 


to pay large dividends. 


steam to the cylinders was controlled. 
The net result was, in the best ex- 


amples, units of extreme reliability, 
and attempts to improve on this type 


for mill work, by increasing the speed 
and using vertical cylinders cannot be 
called completely successful. 

The Corliss engine was eminently 
suited, by reason of its slow speed 
and reliability, for mechanically driv- 
ing textile mills. The turbine as it 


| 


The question of 


However, 


The correct balanc- 


was developed, was unsuitable except 
through the medium of electricity, 
i.e., the direct connected generator. 

Hence their development was some- 
what coincident, and neither could 
attained its 
without the other 


have present position 
The combination 
has been made so effective and so 
economical that it today practically 
dominates the field for power units 


The sey eral 


of any considerable size. 
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types and their applications will be 
later discussed. 


Measuring Steam Engine Power 

It was pointed out in the discussion 
of boiler plants that the coal input 
was usually known, the output (or 


value Somewhat 


received) rarely. 
the same conditions obtain in mill 
engine rooms. The output is often 
known, the input of steam rarely. 

The principal aid in establishing the 
quantity of power produced is the 
steam engine indicator. This instru 
ment is made to draw a diagram, to 
scale,.of the pressure conditions in 
the space between cylinder walls, 
cylinder head and moving piston. 

The length of the diagram being 
proportional to the length of the 
engine stroke, the height proportional 
to the pressure on the piston, the area, 
when multiplied by certain constant 
factors, measures the work done. 
This is called the indicated horse- 
power and is abbreviated to I. H. P. 

Fig, 1 shows the face and reverse 
side of one form of indicator card. 
Diagrams were here taken from both 
sides of the piston, on one card, thus 
obtaining a complete record of con- 
ditions in one cylinder. Irom this 
card we obtain the mean effective 
pressure (M. E. P.) in each cylinder 
by means of the formula: 


Area of diagran (sq in.) Vertical 
=) ae) 


cale o 
Length of diagram (in.) (spring ) 


M.E.P 


From this, using other data as in 
dicated, the power can be calculated. 
This is practically the only satis- 
factory mechanical method of obtain 
ing the power developed by a large 
engine and with proper care, spring 
calibration, ete., may be considered 
accurate to 2 or 3%. 

It is, in addition, practically the 
only feasible method of constantly 
checking the internal condition of the 
engine. A wise executive will see 
that an indicator is part of his engine 
room equipment and regularly used. 
Its diagrams should be carefully (not 
perfunctorily) studied by the operat- 
ing engineer, to serve aS a proper 
basis for recommendations of repairs, 
renewals or changes. 

Measuring Engine Efficiency 

The output being determined by use 
of the indicator, the input is a matter 
of test, as with boilers. The steam 
may be measured by any of the steam 
meters previously described, though 
the service is severe due to the inter- 
mittent flow of steam. 

If the engine operates with a sur- 
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face condenser, a much better 
ethod is to weigh the condensed 

steam over a test period, by the use 
f duplicate weighing tanks and 

The ratio 

Pounds of steam used per hour 


cales. 


‘Average indicated horsepower 

a rough measure of the engine’s 
ficiency and is called the “steam per 
H.P.Hr.,” or, more briefly, the 
water rate.” Compared with the 
-uaranteed or tested water rate at the 
time of purchase such a test result 
vill show how much deterioration has 


wen suffered, or efficiency lost, 
since that time. The more exact 
iorm “thermal efficiency” is more 


thoroughly treated later. 

Improving Engine Efficiency 

Given a certain mill engine proved 
by the above tests to be inefficient and 
wasteful, what methods may be used 
to restore or improve upon its orig- 
inal efficiency. The loss through 
steam valves and past the piston rings 
inay be excessive, even so great that 
large quantities of steam escape direct 
to the exhaust line without doing use- 
ful work. The remedy is a machine 
shop job, involving the reboring of 
cylinders and valve seats, and new 
pistons, rings and valves. 

Cylinder condensation is another 
serious loss which cannot be avoided, 
but only minimized. It arises from 
the large variation in cylinder wall 
temperature which occurs’ each 
stroke, for as the steam expands it 
cools itself and the surrounding walls 
to the corresponding temperature. As 
a consequence the incoming steam, 
striking a comparatively cool surface, 
partially condensed and _ loss 
ensues. 

In fact, the principal justification 
for the multiple cylinder engines 
arises from this reduction in tempera- 
ture range in each cylinder, result- 
ing in a corresponding drop in cylin- 
der condensation. Condensation in 
steam piping is avoided by the use of 
superheated steam; the same method 
followed with engines, where 
practicable, with an appreciable im- 
provement in economy. 

Excessive overloading or under 
loading are also elements of wasteful 
use of steam, but can hardly be over- 


is 


is 


come if present in textile mill 
yperation. Increased load on an 
underloaded engine will, up to a 


certain point, result in a gain in 
economy. 
The Turbe-Alternator 

\ny executive who, in these days, 
: obliged to consider the generation 
'f additional steam power, cannot fail 
to be impressed with the advantages 
f the turbine and direct connected 
ilternating current generator, and, in 
the past decade so many have been 
thus convinced that the installations 
f large reciprocating engines for 
textile mill service have been 
rare, 

The writer questioned, recently, the 
epresentative of one firm which for- 
merly built such engines. Inquiry had 
dwindled that the company had 
heen compelled to seek other lines of 


very 


SO 


TEXTILE 


endeavor. Turbo development has 
now extended over a period of sev- 
eral decades. During this time the 
commercial sizes growing rapidly, 
have long since passed the practicable 
engine size limits, and units of 30,- 
000 to 50,000 K.W. are not uncommon 
in central station practice. The tex- 
tile mill units of, say, 1500 to 5000 
K. W. are now almost standardized 
commercial articles. 

The utilization of this power, in- 
volving the use of motors, has pro- 
ceeded unmistakably in the opposite 


THERMAL EFFICIENCIES OF PER 
FECT PRIME MOVERS UNDER 
CONDITIONS BELOW 

THERMAL EFFICIENCIES OF 
ACTUAL PRIME MOVERS UNDER 
SAME CONDITIONS 


TYPE 

Size 

STEAM PRESSURE 
SUPE RHE AT 
BACK PRESSURE 
WATER RATE 


Lbs.ga 
°F 


Lbs ga 





WORLD 


of theory to the determination of the 
real efficiencies of these various types 
of prime movers. Using this as a 
yardstick we may measure the prog- 
ress that has been made in the past, 
and gauge the possibilities for the 
future. 

The real performance of a prime 
mover is gauged by its approach to 
the possible “thermal efficiency.” As- 
sume an engine or turbine operating 
at 200 lbs. pressure and Ioo deg. F. 


superheat, exhausting into a 29 in. 
vacuum. The possible heat which 


Fig. 2. Thermal Efficiencies of Prime Movers. 


direction. Following the abandon- 
ment of the single large engine unit 
with mechanical drive came the era 
of large group drives, with as few 
motors as practicable. 

This idea is now being followed to 
its logical conclusion. Large groups 
have given way to small groups, the 
latter to four-frame and two-frame 
drives. Now, in the most modern 
mills the individual motor reigns 
nearly supreme, even reaching the 
single card and loom. 

Let us summarize briefly the ad- 
vantages of the turbine, generator, 
and alternating current electric distri- 
bution which have led to such a rev- 
olutionary result. 

(1) Equal operating economy of 
prime mover in smaller mill unit 
sizes, and better economy in the 
larger sizes. 

(2) Increased flexibility and econ- 
omy of the whole system in overtime 
or part time operation. 

(3) Increased productions from 
individually driven machinery. These 
have reached considerable percent- 
ages, even for machines running 
theoretically at equal speeds. 

(4) Decreased floor space required 
for generating unit. The generating 
unit may often be more advantage- 
ously located, because of ease and 
economy of power transmission. 

(5) Decreased of prime 
mover, though considerably  in- 
creased cost of the entire system in 
the case of complete individual drive. 

(6) Possibility of easy enlarge- 
ment and extension, through parallel 
operation of generating units. 


cost 
a 


True Thermal Efficiency 


Let us now make a little application 


might be utilized by a perfect engine 
will be represented by 
(per pound). 


the following 


Heat | { Heat in steam at Heat in steam at 
possible | 200 Ibs. and 100 29 in, vacuum, as 
of >= { deg. F.superheat, rejected to con- 
utilization | as put into prime | denser 
mover. 
1259 B. T. U.— 865 B. T. U. 
= 394 B. T. U. 


Therefore the possible efficiency is 


Possible Heat possible of utilization 394 
thermal ~ 31.3% 
efficiency } Heat putinto prime mover 1259 


This low figure represents the pos- 
limit of thermal 
ciency, prime movers 
under the conditions stated. It 


sible (true) ef- 


for working 
can be 
increased by raising the initial pres- 
sure and the superheat. The tenden- 
cies of modern practice are in that 
direction. 

It can also be increased by a reduc- 
tion in back pressure, but the heat 
rejected here is practically all latent, 
and can be recovered only on con- 
densation. That is, unless the heat 
rejected to the exhaust in the form of 
warm water can recovered and 
used, the possibilities in this direction 
are limited. 

Fig. 2 illustrates, graphically, how 
nearly this possible efficiency is ap- 
proached by the various usual types 
of engines and turbines. For in- 
stance, column I is representative of 
300 H.P. non-condensing 
type engine, using 22% lbs. of dry 
saturated steam at 125 lbs. pressure 
to produce I horsepower hour, when 
exhausting to the atmosphere. A 
perfect engine under these conditions, 
would receive steam having 1194 B.T. 
U. per pound, and reject steam hav- 


be 


a Corliss 


ing 1030 B.T.U. That is, it would 
utilize 144%2% and waste 85'15%, re 
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quiring 151% 
power hour. 

This engine is therefore, in one 
sense, 69% efficient, 
in that it produces 69% ot the power 
which a perfect engine would gener- 
ate on a given amount of steam. This 
figure known the “efficiency 
ratio.” The engine’s true thermal 
efficiency is 10%, for it continually 
exhausts and wastes 90% of the heat 
units with which it is supplied. 

A small mill 
H.P., compound, will operate at per- 
150 lbs. pressure, 26% in. 
vacuum, and 13.7 Ibs. water rate. Col- 
umn 3 tells the story of its 15.1% true 
thermal efficiency. 


lbs. of steam per horse- 


1514+ 22/2 


is as 


engine, say of 500 


haps 


Limits of Modern Practice 

But what of a really big modern 
turbine for central station 
For illustration, assume 
K.W. unit uses 9.95 Ibs. of steam per 
K.W. hour, at 250 lbs. pressure, 250 


deg. 


Service: 


a 30,000 


superheat, and exhausts into a 
29 in. vacuum. The efficiency of the 
perfect turbine could not 
33.4%, the actual turbine 
76.6% of that figure, with a true ther- 
nal efficiency of only 25.6%. ‘This is 
approximately the best that present 
steam turbine practice can produce. 

The worth still further 
expansion from another angle. 
present turbines and engines must 


exceed 


reaches 


reason 1s 
The 
use 
steam expansively, that is, steam pres- 
sure is the necessary element. The 
heat and temperature 
are secondary only. Steam at 200 lbs. 
pressure has only 1% more heat units 


accompanying 


per Ib. than steam at 100 Ibs., but 
is valuable to a much greater per- 


centage, and so is widely used. Ex- 
haust steam at in. vacuum has a 
heat content of 1ogo B. T. U. per Ib., 
(assuming 5% moisture) yet is prac- 
tically useless for producing power 


29 


4 


c 


because pressure is absent. 

The greatest practicable vacuum 
having been reached, steam at the 
same pressure can do no useful work. 
Hence it is brought in contact with 
cold water cold surface, con- 
densed, and pumped away. Its valu- 
able heat units go to heat the con- 
densing water and are used no more. 
With them go all hope of obtaining 
high absolute thermal 
through the expansive use of steam. 


or a 


efficiencies 


Use of Low Temperature Heat 


How can this valuable heat be 
By making use of the latent 
heat which reappears when the steam 
condensed to water. Take 
original 300 H. P. noncondensing 
engine and assume that all its exhaust 
be utilized, [ heat- 


tor 
to the mill 


saved ? 


1S our 


steam can say 


ing water be used in 
processes. 

The power plant and mill as a com- 
plete unit should then be considered 
as receiving steam at 125 Ibs. 
sure, and discharging or wasting used 
water at say 200 deg. F. The overall 
thermal efficiency will then be 85.9%, 
as indicated in column 7, quite another 

from that obtained 
superpower turbine. Yet it explains 
the intrinsic 
which a mill with even the simplest 


pres- 


figure with our 


enormous advantage 
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r equipment, but a large process 
demand, has over the largest 
entral station. 

he arguments for the use of low 
pressure and heat- 


Part I\ 


boilers ] 


steam in process 
] } = + 
ing were duly presented in 


ced water heating for th 


ther load which should be carried 
nothing but cxhaust steam. Every 

ibility of substitution of low pres 
re steam for high In every kind of 


iting work should be carefully i 


estigated 

The possibilities in this direction 
the strictly spinning or 
il 


print 


loth mills are 


] 


1 
admiittec y somewnat 


limited. Bleaching, dyeing and finish 


ng plants offer, however, unlimited 


portunity 


Production of Low Pressure Steam 
let us now consider how the great 


amount of power may be secured 


incident to the production of low 
ressure steam. Some plants may be 
equipped that the process steam 
and outruns the power require 


Almost 


ulficient S1Z¢ 


ments. any prime mover ot 
will then 
uneconomical. <As_ the 
power load grows in importance, the 
rime mover must grow in efficiency, 


suffice, no 


matter how 


that is, produce more power on the 


une exhaust steam. 

\s the other limit 
nothing but the most economical unit 
available will give the highest efh 
ciency, and in this class most spinning 
and print cloth mills will find them 
selves. 


is approached, 


Condensing engines can always le 


rranged, when purchased, to allow 


extraction of a certain portion of the 
steam which has passed through the 
high pressure cylinder, and entered 
Phe latter then becomes 


20 Ib 


the receiver 


the source ot 10, 15 o1 steam, 


as the case may be, from which “the 


work has been taken out,” | 


Ol the 


VV means 


high pressure cylindet The 


other cylinder or cylinders use the 


balance of the steam = for 


power 
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XY Z COMPANY 


Power Report For Week bnding 





Fuel used tons at 
Labor 
Building Maintenance 


Equipment Repeirs 


Boiler 
Room 


Engine 
Room 


| 


Overhead Expense, Supplies, etc. 


Feed Water Eveporated 


Cost Per Thousand Pounds of Steam 


POWER PRODUCTION 
Gross Generator Qutput 
Less Auxiliaries 


Net K.W.H- Produced 


Total Gross Power Charge 


STEAM CREDIT 


Process Steam Used (pounds per pound of product) 
lbs. Process Steam at 


lbs. Live Steam at 


Total Steam Credit 


Net Charge to Power 


Cost per Gross K.W.-H. 


Cost per Net K.W.H. as used 


Cost per Pound of product 


Total 


TTT TTT 





Chief Engineer 


Fig. 3. Weekly Power Report. 


The turbine has also had a rapid 
development for this use. The 
straight non-condensing type,  ex- 


hausting at 0, 5 or Io Ibs. back pres- 


sure (gauge), is in common use 1n 
a reduc- 


the true by- 


units of considerable size, as 


ing valve, with powe1 


product. 


The extraction turbine is another 


type, a portion of the steam being 


exhausted, after passing one or more 
stages of nozzles, to do useful pro- 
cess work. The balance passes to the 
Practically | automatic 
control of the amounts can be secured. 
It adds the very desirable factor of 
variability, and adaptability to condi- 


condenser. 


tions, for it may operate at any point 
from straight 
tically non-condensing. 


condensing to prac- 
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The executive whose power require- 
ment is predominant cannot afford not 
to scrutinize his power plant auxili- 
aries. In general, fans and pumps 
etc., will be found driven by smal 
steam turbines, or even engines, ex 
hausting at atmospheric pressure t 
the feed water heater. Their work i 
often done very wastefully. They 
are often found badly overloaded, o1 
even underloaded, sometimes over 
speeded to do additional work beyon 
their capacity. 

In any case, the power needed to 
drive them if they be motorized, can 
often be generated much more effi- 
ciently in the main generating unit, 
and feed water heater steam extract- 
ed at the proper pressure from that 
unit. Expert analysis in this direc 
tion may easily lead to highly profit- 
able economies. 

Cost Records 

The older steam engine, mechanical 
drive plants had need for few records 
These have been made necessary by 
the widespread use of electric in 
stallations. Here a log sheet of 
temperatures, pressures, loads, powet 
factor, K. W. H., ete., will usually be 
necessary; not to accumulate dust on 
some top shelf, but to serve as a guide 
to constant inspection and supervision. 

The cost report may be simple or 
elaborate, as the situation demands. 
Fig. 3 may present some new angles 
of approach to the problem for a 
finishing plant having a large proces: 
steam load as well as the usual power 
load. A plant of this nature will have 
peculiar need of such a fact-finding 
form. The credit for heat supplied 
to processes in the form of steam, 
may easily be so large as to exert a 
very great influence upon net power 
It may even control them. 

The final article, Part VI of this 
series, will discuss the present trends 
of mill power plant engineering, fuels 
and prime movers of the future, and 
the broader aspects of power plant 
operation. 


costs. 


Organization of Watchman Department 





Importance of the Watchman as a Part of the Mill Staff— Plant Protection—Qualifications for the Position—The 


Field of Activities 


asked what 
most 

part of his organization he will, 

no doubt, answer that the manu 
facturing departments proper are the 
most important, for the reason that 
they make the product that is sold. 
If asked what he considers as second 
in importance he will state the power 
department ranks second, since with- 
out it he 


Kk a mill manager be 


he considers the essential 


could not operate his 
would be 
obliged to purchase power from out- 
sources. If he asked 


where he would place his mill watch- 


machinery, or at least he 


side now be 
men in the scale of importance, the 
probable reply would be that he had 
thought to that 
employes in this connection 


class of 
The fact 


not given 


ceive the Support 
is that the watchmen would be found 
at the bottom of the list, not only in 
importance, ‘but also in qualifications 
required, wages paid, and attention 
given by the management. 

At this point the inquirer 
well ask whether the manufacturer 
would consider the complete destruc- 
tion of his plant by fire at night a 
calamity. 


might 


The answer would certainly 


be that such a fire would be a 


tremendous calamity, for it would 
destroy the earning power. As a final 
question the mill manager might be 
asked what department or group of 
employes he depended upon for the 
safety of the plant from fire at night. 
There can be only one reply; the 


watchmen are depended upon. Does 
not this class the mill watchman as a 
very important factor in the mill 
organization? It surely does. While 
this true relationship is recognized in 
some of the larger textile corpora- 
tions, it is not understood in the 
majority of plants, particularly the 


medium and smaller sized ones. 


Organization of Department 


Granted then that the department 
under consideration is a vital part of 
the mill organization, let us first con- 
sider the qualifications for the posi- 
tion. And in so doing we will assume 
that the plant in mind is one of large 
size, for thus we can cover all phases 
of the work. As the size of the 


Numerous Duties and Responsibilities of the Job—The Watchman Should Re- 
of the Management 


plant decreases the number of men 
employed would lessen, although the 
nature and importance of the work 
should remain the same. 

The department will consist of a 
chief watchman, who will hold the 
same rank as a shop foreman or a 
textile overseer. Under him will be 
a day second-hand and a night second- 
hand. The former may ordinarily 
have some fixed station, and only 
assume general duties in the absence 
of the chief. The night second-hand 


however should be at liberty too and 
should cover the entire plant, not 
being attached to any one station. A 
large plant will have a number of 
entrances, and the several watchmen’s 
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yeadquarters are usually at these 

These stations should be visit- 
veral times during the night by 
ight second-hand, or night chief, 
In this way 
in check up the activities of the 
uus men, and also get verbal 
special conditions or 


>is sometimes called. 


rts of any 
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POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
COTTON PICKERS, ETC 

TEST A 
MOTOR. 20H.P, 900 R.P.M., 
S50 volts, 60 cycles -3 phase 
DRIVE. Group Drive. 
LOAD. | Opener Picker, | Finisher 
e Picker. |- J3 2 Spindle Slubber, 2 Drawing- 
frames, 3 
TEST DATA 
Motor + shafting only -(Nef 
| Opener Picker added 
Nol and Finisher Picker 
Nol ‘and both Pickers 
Nol, Finisher Picker, 3Grds 
|No.1 3 Cards, 2 Draw. Frms. 
\Wod, Fin. Picker, Slubber,2 CAs. 
|No.1 ,Fin.Acker, Slubber. 
| | Prawing Frame, 3 Card$ 
\No4. Finisher Picker, Slubber, 
@ | 2 Drawing Frames, 3 Cards 


Wo. Both Pickers, Slubber 
2 brawing Frames 3Caras 


e 
















SUMMARY 
Opener Picker ________ 9.6 HP. 
Poigher PICNES. noe cee BS «* 
@ Card _ is Sie aie Siig ac RS 
Drowing Frame _______0.65 | 
Tz Sp.Swbber —.—..-— 09 


Note. Above fiqures are Groop 
Drive values only. 





POWERS REQUIRED (a) 


OPERA 


0 O71 ON C ARDS * COMBERS 


o EST” A” 

@ MOTOR. 20H.P, 1200R PM, 
550 volts 6O0Cycles, 3 Phase 

DRIVE. Motor beHed toLine Shaft, 


@ driving 14- 40 "Cards 

[ TEST DATA 1 
Average Input to Motor, with 
all Cards at work __ _15.68 
Motor efficiency —— — - - 88.5 | 
Load at Motor pulley_____ __13.8 #P 
Power required per Cord. -—0.986 1 










| 
| 





TEST*B- 
Horor SOH.P, 90OR PM 
volts, 60 cycles, 3 phase 
DRIVE. Group Drive 
LOAD. 60- — Cotton Cards 


[Test DATA 


| Motor shafting, all cards idle ~ 6.0 





















All Cards at work -—---~— 56.0 
| Gross Hi. P per Card) 2226 4 092 
POWER REQUIRED FOR COMBERS 
2 TEST "eX 
23- BHead Combers__--20 


HP Reg per machine of &heads- 0.87 
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partments, as in the 
mechanical department, but who have 
been given practice in the rounds and 
duties of the watchmen. These men 
are classed as spare watchmen, and 
can be used when regular men are 
out. The watchman department in 
the majority of mills is a part of the 










POWER op SERYIREO 
COTTON” *PIERERS, ETC 


Jeet SS 


* MOTOR 25H.P, 900RPM, 
550 Volts, 60 cycles, Phase. 
DRIVE. Grovp Dnve 

@ LOAD. Motor Shaftin 


“shess | Waste Mch, 
Dust Seperator: 


TEST DATA. 
Motor, Shafting. and all 


LAKitson 
Conveyors. 


Machinery at work, Gross Horse 


Power Input 
TEST “C 
MOTORS & LOADS. 
25 H.P. Motor, driving 4 Kitson 
Pickers.+ | Platt Waste Mach 


IOH.P Motor, dnving dust con 
oe veying Fan 
10 H.P Motor, driving, two 
Baling Presses 
T'A HP Motor, driving 
e Freight Elevator 
25 H.P Motor, running sShafting 


only All machinery late - 


28.7 








@ Total Inpot to all of the above 
Motors varied from a minimum 
of 35.5 H-PL to a maximum 
of 45-7, H.P. Average of 61 
readings ( Imin.interval) being 39.3 H.P 


| 
| 
| 
SS 


POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
COTTON CARDING MACHINERY 


n 





oe; | ae ] 
Ina Y YLINDER| H.-F 
MAKE &® TYPE ont |RPMREQ| 
— Tieart « 
[LOweur, FinisHer.| 36 | 128).)/87 

a 
| | | 
|AMOSKEAG FINISHER] 36 |140 | 247) 

@ WHITIN, FinisHER| 36 140) .190 
Lowett, BReaker.| 36 |128 |.225 
|AMOSKEAG Breaner| 36 iso 1.247 
WHITIN, Sieeialai ck ioe |-!73 | 








REVOLVING Top Fiat | 40 a 9211 


o ad 


Relation of He Horsepower requirements 
to Ovtp on Revolving FlatGards 


350 Pounds per week ~~ -_0.75'P 
750 Pounds per week ___1.00» | 


@ 1000 Pounds per week----1.50- 


Note. Above figures are fo | 
Group rive. 





The above data sheets are the first of a series to be reproduced in Power 


and Engineering issues of TEXTILE 


quired to operate 


WORLD. They 


show the power re- 


various classes of textile machinery under various layouts 
and power conditions, the figures being based on actual tests. 
the very limited amount of such material, 
out these data sheets and keep them in some form of binder. 


Owing to 
many readers will wish to cut 
The infor- 


mation given should be of great value to mill engineers, superintendents, 
overseers of departments, electricians, millwrights, central station men and 


equipment salesmen. 


happenings. These sub-stations, by 
the way, should all be connected with 
each other by telephone system, pre- 
erably a private one. 

The working force of the depart- 
ment will be made up of day and 
nght watchmen. It is well also to 
have several men who may be regular 
employes in some of the other de- 


— | 


mechanical department, and the chief 
watchman reports directly to the 
superintendent of the latter depart- 
ment. 

Qualifications for the Work 

The chief watchman should be a 
man of absolute integrity and abund- 
ant courage, capable of quick decision 
and resultant action, and a man who 


shops of the| 
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Catalog 


On Resistance 

os Starters for 

| ve Alternating 
! Current Motors 





Every Mill Engineer 
needs this control book 


The Allen-Bradley Catalog con 
tains a wealth of information about 
the new Allen-Bradley line oft 


Special Pocket Size er . 
aiternating current motor. starters. 


for handy reference 

on The J-1552 across-the-line 

J - 1552 the H-1852.) semi-automatic 

ance starters, the ]-3052 automatic 

. esistance and other items 

P. 440-550 Volt are fully with dimension 
prints. 


starters, 


resist- 


Starters, 


described, 


H - 1852 For textile 
Semi-Automatic Re line 


mills, the Allen-Bradley 
offers new possibilities in step 
ene less control and acceleration. The 
LP use of the graphite disc rheostats, 
known as Bradleyunits, has solved 
the most perplexing problem that 
has confronted electrical engineers. 
With the Allen-Bradley 

there is no violent current 
when: switching from 
running taps 


starters, 
inrush 
starting to 
other valuable 


There are many 


features described in the new cata- 
log. Be sure to have your copy 
handy. The coupon will bring it, 
to-day. Mail it, now! 


‘Allen-Bradley 


Mail this Coupon for A-B Catalog 


Allen-Bradley Co., 


498 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


We should like to get your latest A-B catalog, describing the new 
Allen-Bradley line of motor starters for alternating current motors. 








This picture shows 
Work-Light installa 
tion in the winding 
room of Stehli Silks 
Corp., Lancaster, Pa 
one of the largest 
companies in the 


world. A user of 


Work-Light for 
twenty years. 
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Flexibility of Plant 


Beats Expansion 


ID° you really know what your plant can 


do? What its limit is? Just what it 
could deliver for you, under all the pressure 
you could possibly apply? 

Do you know it, in facts and figures, or do 
you meet the question by Saying: 

“The old factory can do all that we'll ever 
have for it todo. We built it with that idea in 
mind.” That’s re assuring, but it comes far 
from telling all of the facts. 

The capacity of your plant is three times 
the production of a fully manned eight-hour 
day shift. Multiply daytime production by 
three — and not by any fraction between two 
and three — because industrial progress has 
brought us to the stage at which we no longer 
need make allowances for slowed-up produc- 
tion at night. 


That is one achievement of Cooper Hewitt 





* Name upon reque 


rk ~ Light 


Work-Light. It has made it possible for three 
days to grow where only one grew before. A 
Pennsylvania plant* offers a case in point. 
New buildings planned several years ago have 
never been built, because the directors found 
out in time that it was possible to gain the 
desired production from existing plant and 
machines, if only they used the right light. 
The light installed was Work-Light. 


The time may come when triple capacity 
may save any one of a number of critical situ- 
ations for you. Work-Light economies on even 
one-shift operation are so great they should 
not be ignored. 


Work-Light, the glareless, shadowless in- 
dustrial light, is fully explained in the Work- 
Light book. Send for your copy today. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 8§ River 
Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


' COOPER HEWITT 


Wo 


© C. H. E. Co., 1924 
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will keep his head in times of emer- 
gency. He should also be a good 
judge and manager of men. Since in 
tie large plants, particularly, this man 
ften comes into intimate contact 
with the managing officials and their 
cuests, it is of advantage if the man 
of pleasing personality and appear- 
nce. Of course, if a man is every- 
ling else that he should be except- 
ing these two last, these can be passed 
ver. The chief should have the 
entire confidence and cooperation of 
the men under him. The very nature 
of the watchman’s duties, particularly 
t night, isolate him from _ his 
superior; the work is to a great 
extent solitary, and in order that it 
be done faithfully and completely the 
man must have respect and loyalty 
for his chief, and a liking for his 
work. All this means that the chief 
and his working force must be chosen 
with great care. 


As to the qualifications of the work- 
ing foree, a watchman should be 
fairly young or at the most not over 
middle age. A higher age limit may 
e allowed perhaps for day men than 
or night men, since the work that 
they may be called upon to do is not 
so severe; it is done in daylight and 
there are always more men about a 
plant during the daytime than at night. 
he men should be strong and able- 
bodied, with full equipment of legs 
and hands. This last clause may 
seem to be a bit severe, but consider 
for a moment the situation if a night 
watchman who is minus a hand or a 
leg, and on his rounds discovers a fire, 
an extensive water leak, or meets an 
intruder. If not absolutely unable to 
do effective work he would at least 
be seriously handicapped, and the 
plant, stock, and equipment might be 
seriously damaged. 

Too often is it the case that the 
position of watchman is given to old 
faithful employes, partially crippled 
perhaps, or who are not mentally or 
physically in firstclass condition. This 
policy may be excellent from a 
humanitarian viewpoint, but it may 
prove costly to the management. It 
is better to provide for such employes 
in some other way that does not 
endanger the safety and security of 
the plant. 


A watchman should have normal 
eyesight and hearing, particularly the 
itter. Any deficiency in the former 
can usually be corrected by artificial 
means, but the latter cannot be aided. 
The majority of water leaks at night, 
whether from sprinkler pipes, serv- 
ice pipes, or from roofs, are detected 
by the ears rather than by the eyes, 
and for this reason the hearing must 
be good. He should be able to use 
the telephone without nervousness. A 
nose that is sensitive to the smell of 
smoke, hot insulation, or hot oil is 
of great advantage, and while defi- 
ciencies in this organ are not com- 
mon, they have been known to occur. 


Temperate and Trustworthy 

It is needless to state that all 
watchmen should be absolutely tem- 
perate and trustworthy. A man’s 
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senses should not be dulled by liquor, 
even though the man is not visibly 
affected by its use. He has need of 
all his abilities in the doing of his 
work. He is supposed to travel on 
his “drive” a certain pre-determined 
route which is so planned as to cover 
as much as possible of the rooms 
included in that drive; and the chief 
must feel confident that the man is 
following that route or more. It 
should not be less. A man that has 
to be spied upon to see that he is 
doing his duty should not be retained. 
Not only does he lessen the efficiency 
of his own work but he lowers the 
morale of the entire department. 

Good judgment is desirable. For 
instance, a watchman has been known 
to endeavor to fight unaided 
fire until it got beyond control and 
destroyed the plant. It would have 
been better policy to have rung in a 
public alarm at once and thus greatly 
lessened the loss. No fixed rule of 
procedure can be formulated for such 
happenings; each situation must be 
handled on the spot according to 
existing conditions. 

The watchman should be intelligent, 
capable of acting on his own respon- 
sibility, making quick decisions, and 
should not be easily confused, or 
“rattled.” The more’ mechanical 
ability he has the more useful man he 
will be. He should know how to 
start a fire pump, how to attach a fire 
hose to a hydrant, know the location 
of the nearest fire alarm box, and how 
to ring in a public alarm. One may 
smile at these qualifications being 
given the importance of special men- 
tion, but the records of the insurance 
companies show numerous instances 


where heavy fire losses have occurred, | 


due to a watchman not knowing how 
to do one or more of these things. 
All watchmen should be sworn in 
as special policemen of the town or 
city wherein the plant is located. This 
will enable them to arrest any tres- 
passer from outside the gates, or any 
troublemaker within the plant. In 
large plants this later situation often 
arises, particularly where night help 
are employed. This class of employe 
frequently is made up of foreigners 
of the roughest grade, and the watch- 
man must have the authority of the 


law to reinforce his own physical 
powers. 

Day watchmen for the greater part 
of the time are stationed at the sev- 
eral entrances or gates. For that 
reason they should be capable of 


being firm with unauthorized persons 
seeking admittance, while on the other 
hand they must be courteous and 


obliging with all those who have 
legitimate business with plant of- 
ficials. All of this means that the 


man must have tact. Frequently it 
happens that a man who by reason 
of the above necessary qualifications 
is not just fitted by nature for a day 
position, will from this very fact 
make an excellent night man. 

It is now becoming recognized by 
corporations that maintain a medical 
staff and first-aid room that it is ad- 
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AMPLIFY THE POWER 


You have a large amount 






Without the ad- 

dition of a single _— 
electric bulb, -— 
window sash or 

skylight, you can flood every nook 
and corner of your plant with an 
abundance of light that will greatly 
increase the 


of these 2 


of money 


mechanical 


invested in 
means of 


light production 
and diffusion. 


eniployees 


“The Great Daylighters ” 


efficiency of 


are 


sold in quantities suited to indi- 


vidual needs. 










your 









Well diffused light, so neces- 
sary to maximum production, 
is most economically ‘coca 


” The Giaad Daylight sere" 


- Flat, Gloss or Egg-Shell — low- 
est in cost per foot of surface and 
year of service. 


We recommend—LUCAS 


Mill White Flat Because-— 


(1) Lucas Mill White Flat is whiter 
than Gloss. 

(2) Lucas Mill White Flat covers 
more solidly than Gloss because of its 
greater pigment content. 

(3) Lucas Mill White 
more light because of the 
ment content, 

(4) Lucas Mill White Flat difiuses 
light, thereby preventing glare and sharp 
shadows. 

(5) Lucas 
the tendency 

Write 
hooklet 


Flat re turns 
greater pig- 


Mill White 


to turn yellow. 


Dept. 610 for interesting 
“The Great Daylighter.“ 


Flat resists 


John lucas&Co..1ne, 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since}/ 849 4 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago Boston Pittsburgh Oakiand 
Asheville Fresno 
Atlanta Houston 
Denver Jacksonville 
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NEWARK, N. J. 
Foster Automatic Valves 


for HEATING SYSTEMS 


For many years the first choice of 
prominent steam-heating contractors. 


FOSTER 


Class “Q” Pressure Regulator 
For the accurate regulation of steam from 
| to 15 lbs. maximum. 


Sizes 2’’ and smaller, fitted with composition 
(18”’ largest made.) 


FOSTER 


Back Pressure Valve 
Suitable for 15 Ibs. pressure. All working 
Noiseless in operation. 


bodies. 


parts inside of body. 
Guaranteed not to chatter. 


FOSTER 


“Vacuum” Pump Governor 
Will automatically regulate speed of pump, 


a UNIFORM and POSI- 


thereby maintaining 


TIVE vacuum 


=i " 
— 
4 | We would like to put into your hands a full descrip 
& tion of these valves with prices, to how hou much 
ms better they are and how much to your advantage it 
§ i is fo use them 
47 4 


Catalogue No. 50 mailed on request. 


DYE HOUSE 
WEATHER FORECAST 


for next winter 


TEMPERATURE—Not above normal 
HUMIDITY Much below normal 
AIR—— Clear of fog at all times 


' ; . cad 
lhe iho conditions can, and are being obtained by the installa- 


won I if properly designed 


vieeere ABSORPTION SYSTEM 


dur engineers who have had many years experience in this 
pecial line of work will be glad to look over your conditions 
nd submit their recommendations and proposal. 

istomers will be glad to tell you what we have done f 


August 11, 1934 
F. Munro & Sons 
M06 North Mascher Stree 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Gent lemme 
We hare now had ample opport nity to test out the Ventilating System that you 
nstalled for the removal team in « dyehouse, and wish to say that it fully 
bears out ell of the claims that you Bek for it, and on the strength of which we 
gave you the order During the ldest days of last winter our dyehouse was com- 
etely free of fog r steam my production was increased; condensation was pre- 
ented, and our working conditions greatly improved We will take pleasure in 
demonstrating the System to any one who is interested 
Yours very truly, 
CAMBRIA SILK HOSIERY CoO., 
(Signed) Louis Weber, Pres. 


The proper distribution of the warm air supply to the points 
of origin by means of a correctly designed air duct system is 


one of the most important details of a vapor absorption system. 


H. F. MUNRO & SONS 


2406 N. Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
OSTER ENGINEERING CO. | 

















Many manufacturers of high pressure, high tem- 
perature oil and coal fired power equipment have 
standardized on BROOKLYN refractories for their 


installations. 


They have found that it pays them to use 
BROOKLYN products. We would like to prove 
to you that it will pay you to do the same. 


Our power plant equipment includes: 
Standard Shapes Self Supported Back Connection 
Flat Suspended Arches (BROOK- Arches for H. R. T. Boilers 
LYN Patent) Blow-Off Pipe Protector Covering 
See (BROOKLYN Patent) 
Interlocking Sprung Arches FIRESEAL High Temperature 
Brick and Blocks 


Cement 
e obtained from our products will save you time and money. 


Our booklet REFRACTORIES will be sent on request, 


BROOKLYN FIRE BRICK WORKS 
Van Dyke and Richards Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Interlocking 


| he servic 





N ODERN in every detail, Chicago Pneumatic Air 
Compressors deliver dependable power at least 
cost per cubic foot. \Year-in-vear-out they sfay on the job 
twenty-four hours a day. Here's the procf: 
“We require service from C-P Air Compressors 24 hours per day. 


Adjustments have been so slight that operations have not been intere 
rupted since they were installed in 1914 and I9IS,"" 


Our records show that in 1913 we purchased a C-P Compressor 
which has been in conunuous service since that time 16 hours per day.”” 

Repeat these endurance records in your plant. Install 
Chicago Pneumatics — built in over 50 sizes and types — 
all inodern! 


Ask for Bulletins 400 and 418. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
Chicago Pneumatic Building, 6 East 44th St., New York 
Sales and *Service Branches all over the World 
* BIRMINGHAM *Los ANGELES 
*BosTon Denver *#MINNEAPOLIS 


*CaIcaGo #Derrorr New ORLEANS 
*CINCINNATI EE Paso New York 


CLEVELAND * PHILADELPHIA 

*PITTSBURGH 
RICHMOND 
Savt Lake Crry 

SAN FRANCISCO 


October 4, 1924 
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ble to have every 
a medical 
on, with particular attention being 


heart. 


prospective 
tchman undergo exami- 
1 to the A watchman’s 
es entail much climbing of stairs, 
An 
person 
was subject to lung trouble was 


the heart should be normal. 


tance is recalled where a 


en a night watchman’s job. After 
a few days’ work, due to his in- 
lity to continue, the man was 
ysically examined. He was found 


TEXTILE WORLD 


The writer recalls several instances 
of this nature. They included one in 
which a man had a fainting spell duc 
to a weak heart; one in which a man 
unknowlingly walked into an open} 
elevator well, thinking he was step- | 
ping upon the clevator; one in 
which a man walked onto the plat 
form over the top of a two-story 


elevator, thinking that he was on the | 


floor of the elevator. On ascending 


the man was caught between the top 


A great improvement in dyeing and wet finishing rooms has 
been made by new developments in driving the equipment. 


An idea of the change is given by the above illustration. 


It is 


a reproduction of a photograph taken in the new wet finishing 
building of the Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me., manufacturers of 


plushes and similar fabrics. 


Construction details of this new 


mill were given in the February 2, 1924, issue of TEXTILE 
WORLD. The illustration shows some of the 100 Rodney 
Hunt wet finishing machines at Sanford Mills, and it will be 
noted how the motor drives give a clean and light room. 





to be suffering, not from diseased 


lungs, but from a defective heart, and 


should never have undertaken the 
work. 
Instructing the Men 
We will assume that the watch- 


man’s force from the chief down has 


been hired and organized. How 
should the men be instructed and 
what are their duties? The chief’s 


office should be preferably at the main 
official entrance to the plant, which 
will probably be at the administration 
or executive building. The watch- 
nan’s clocks with the dials recording 
the drives for the entire plant should 
he located here so as always to be 
isible. There is a special reason 
for this. If the stations on a drive 
top registering during the night, for 


stance, it means one of three 


ing’s, 
First, that particular electrical cir- 
ut has failed in some way. This in 
tself is not so very important, but 
he fact should be noted and the cir- 
uit repaired the next day. Second, 
may mean that the watchman has 
‘ound trouble of some 
nterrupted 


sort which has 
regular The 
not be serious, 
it failure to record should be investi- 
from 


his tour. 


rouble may or may 


ated headquarters at once. 
Chird, the watchman himself may 


ive been injured through accident. 





platform and the third floor and was 
killed. The second instance resulted 
fatally also. These cases prove that 
frequent inspections of the dials 
should be made during the night, and 


any interruptions in the recording 
should be investigated at once. The 
safety of the plant or a man’s life | 


may be involved. 

For this same reason there should 
always be at least two men on duty 
at headquarters, so that there will be 
one man who can go out at an in 
stant’s notice. In connection with 
elevator accidents this point should 
be noted; it is well to have the rulk 
that watchmen on their drives must 
not use the elevators. 

At the chief’s office there should be 
a city telephone, and also a privat: 


line station connecting the several 
watchmen’s sub-stations, if such a 


There should be 
a typewriten list of the house tele 
phone numbers of the following of 
ficials of the mill: agent, textile 
erintendents, 


system is installed. 


sup 
mechanical superintend 
ent, chief engineer, the foremen of 
the various shops of the mechanical 
department, particularly the machine 
and pipe shops, chief electrician, and 
any of the textile overscers who hav: 
telephones. These last are conven 
ient to have when by reason of water 


damage at night it is desired to call in 


for 


AnEven Thread 


Well-laid-out group drives give the most uni- 
form speed for driving spinning frames. Indi- 
vidual motor-driven frames are subject to speed 
variations when starting or stopping a frame on 
the same electrical line. 


Group drives cut power bills—the power factor 
is high; and good leather belts on the drives 
throw the last ounce of power into your work. 
Take the cone drive on a roving frame: if a 
frayed substitute belt ever catches, your thread 
is spoiled—and cheap belts stretch and slip so 
that your yarn speed can’t be even. Use good 
leather. 


Read this: 


Robert W. Drake, electrical engineer of the 
McCormick International Harvester Plant has 
written a pamphlet on “When to Use Group 
and Individual Drives”. He knows drives and 
belts—he has used nearly every kind of tool— 
his pamphlet is practical. 


Tests which it has taken years to work out are 
at your fingertips for the asking. 


Use this coupon today—it has put money in other 
pockets—get yours. 


LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nothing takes the place of 


LEATHER 


| Address LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE, 
| 417 Forrest Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of “When to Use Group and Individual 


—[—  —_— — _— —_ —_ — — — — — 


| Drives” by Robert W. Drake, electrical engineer of the McCormick Inter- 
| national Harvester Plant. 
Name 
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Coal Handling for Textile Mills 


The excessive cost of labor requires that you handle 
your coal by machinery. 


[= a 
‘i 
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Coal handling and storage for Wm. A. Slater Mills, Inc., Jewett City, Conn. 


We specialize in the design and installation of elevating and 
conveying systems for the rapid and economical handling and 
storage of coal, reducing manual labor to the minimum and 
eliminating demurrage charges. 

Our design and installation insure unloading at the rate of a 
50-ton car per hour with one, or not more than two men. 

The cost per ton to unload and store with our design and 


the equipment we install, is less than five cents per ton for 
power and labor. 


GEORGE P. CARVER, Inc. 


ENGINEERS - CONSTRUCTORS 
261 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 


Campaigning on its 
record— 


-25 years with a 
slate —that’s the 
with which the 
Keed Water Regulator 
goes before power users. 
In all this long time, the 
Vigilant has never had one 
failure chalked up against 
it. It has meant absolute 
security against boiler ex- 
plosion. 


clean 
record 
Vigilant 


steadv feed of 
this device provides more 
than mere protection. It 
saving in fuel 
costs of from 6 to 15%. 
Likewise, the uniform op 
eration is responsible for 
greater boiler efficiency. 
Boiler priming and water 
in the cylinders are fore 
stalled. 

Get all the 
Write. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-34 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
**Not a Single Failure’’ 


lhe even, 


means a 


facts 


now. 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, North American nas 
PiITTsBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CuIcaGo, Marquette Building 

Detroit, Ford ee. 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., Heard Buildin 

New ORLBANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
Houston, Texas, Southern Pacific Building 
Daas, Texas, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

SaLt Lake City, 705-6 Kearns Building 
San Francisco, Sheldon Building 

Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
PORTLAND, OrB., 805 Gasco Building 
SeaTtia, L. C. Smith Building 

Havana, Cuspa, Calle de Aguiar 104 

San JUAN, Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cooke Luilding 





LEFFEL 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH POWERS, HIGH EFFICIENCIES 


HEAVY DUTY VERTICAL UNIT 
WE WILL FORWARD BULLETINS UPON REQUEST 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


gb din kd ebeeNS Uh bs eG a eEE EE ESEW oS 6h enone oORNaN 39 Cortlandt St. 
i nhc ccb aan cnwh ee sbbssecbeWS Ob 664400 chins os oooh aes 80 Boylston St. 
PRB ihe Mihov es cccns em Fourth Nat'l Bank Building 
i HEE» 055s bbkathubeweabibeteuseaaee sue Plymouth Building 
w LANCAS8STE 





Woolworth Buildin 
 ceMeceeeeaneeeen William Hamilton Co., Lt 
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these men to look after stock or 
equipment that has been wet. There 
should also be the phone numbers of 
the police and fire departments. The 
chief watchman should of course have 
a telephone at his home. 


Provide Gas Masks 

t is desirable to have one or more 
m. sks, of the type used for gas dur- 
ine the war, kept at the chief watch- 
man’s office for emergency use. Dif- 
ferent canisters must be used for dif- 
ferent conditions as, for instance, one 
for smoke, one for illuminating gas, 
etc. If ammonia is used or kept in 
storage, or if there be an ammonia 
refrigerating system at the plant, 
then an ammonia mask should be 
kept available. If liquid chlorine is 
used, as for bleaching purposes, there 
should be a mask for that. What- 
ever canisters of chemicals are used 
they must be renewed at least once 
a year. They are not guaranteed for 
a longer period. 

Schedule of Drives 

Drives should be arranged so that 
a man can make the round within an 
hour at the most, and he should have 
at least a half-hour rest period. If 
the drives are covered every hour 
then each man will be out in the plant 
an hour and will have an hour of rest. 
Sometimes drives are covered every 
one and one-half hours, in which case 
a man will be driving pins for one 
hour and resting for a_ half-hour. 
During the night every drive should 
be covered at least every one and one- 
half hours and preferably every hour. 
On Sundays and holidays it is permis- 
sible to cover every two hours during 
the day. Whenever parts of the mill 
are closed down, as in slack periods, 
those portions should be patrolled 
during the day the same as on Sun- 
days and holidays. Beside the inside 
drives there may be outside ones 
covering the yards, outlying bound- 
aries, etc. These are often covered 
in a half-hour, in which case the man 
will be a half-hour in and a half-hour 
out. 

It is advisable to change the men 
around occasionally so that each will 
in turn become acquainted with the 
entire plant and with each drive. 
This makes the organization more 
texible and more efficient. In the 
larger plants it is customary to have 
two and sometimes three men who 
make their headquarters at each gate 
during the day. All of these men 
are at the gate when the help are 
coming in and going out. In between 
times the men take turns in making 
short trips out through various parts 

f the plant, but not driving any pins. 
The point may be raised that all this 
increases the operating expenses. 
That is true, but such a system in a 
large plant is necessary and well 
vorth the cost. 

The day watchmen should make it 
2 point to familiarize themselves with 
the faces of the regular employes 
that use the gate where each man 
is stationed. If a non-employe should 
attempt to enter the mill along with 
the help he or she would then be 
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Power 


quickly detected and stopped. To the 
person not familiar with mill life it 
would seem impossible for a watch- 
man to become so observing as to 
single out an unknown from hundreds 
of regular employes, but it is the rule 
rather than the exception. Let the 
person who questions it attempt to 
enter the gate of one of our large 
textile corporations along with the 
help, and see how quickly he will be 
stopped. 


Checking Tardiness of Help 

In some mills an employe who 
comes in late is obliged to sign a slip 
on which is entered the department in 
which the person is employed and the 
time of entering. This slip is later 
sent to the proper overseer or fore- 
man. This procedure may seem a 
bit fussy perhaps, but it does serve to 
discourage the habit of being late. 
No one cares to have his or her name 
repeatedly going on record as being 
late, and in a large concern if some- 
thing was not done to check the cus- 
tom it would get beyond bounds. This 
recording of the late ones is but a 
single instance of some of the duties 
of the watchman that do not tend to 
make him popular among the em- 
ployes. 

Fire Protection 

Watchmen should be instructed as 
to the location of all sprinkler control 
valves, both inside and outside, and 
all other main valves that in any way 
are concerned with the fire protection 
system. They should also know the 
location of the shut-off valves of the 
mill service water system other than 
the fire system, since leaks more often 
occur in such system than in the 
sprinkler systems. It is well that they 
be familiar with the main steam 
valves; in fact, the live watchman 
should and will know where to shut 
off any steam or water line on which 
trouble may occur. 

He should know the location of the 
switches that control the lighting of 
the various rooms. In case of trouble 
arising at night, it is of great ad- 
vantage to have plenty of light at 
short notice, and the less time lost 
in finding the control points the 
better. It will take time for a new 
man to absorb all of this knowledge, 
but the right kind of a man will ascer- 
tain these points at his earliest oppor- 
tunity. To hasten the acquisition of 
this knowledge is one of the reasons 
why it is of advantage to rotate the 
men among the several drives. 

It is well to have blue-prints or 
other drawings’ hung in the watch- 
men’s locker rooms showing the lay- 
out of the various underground steam 
and water systems, with the valves 
plainly marked. These will aid the 
men in becoming familiar with the 
distribution. A further help in this 
work is to have the valves and indi- 
cator posts themselves plainly marked 
so as to show what sections of the 
plant they control. 

As already stated, every watchman 
should know how to start the fire 
pumps in the plant. He should also 
know how to start and operate the 





From the Point Where It is 
to the Place Where You Want It 


—transmitted with Minimum Waste, 
Surely and Efficiently 


NFERIOR belting increases fuel con- 

sumption, slows up production and re- 
duces profits. Good belting, on the other 
hand, transmits the maximum percentage of 
power with a minimum of waste. It assures 
uniformly good service. Shut-downs due to 
belting disasters are rare, operating costs 
are lower — and a sure sequel is increased 
production, bigger profits. 


MOLONEY 
Leather Belting 


eliminates belting hazards. For with 
Moloney as your belting equipment you 
have leather belting that has proved its 
worth over a generation — that has always 
measured up to the highest standards of 
belt making. 


The outstanding features of Moloney 
Leather Belting are strength, toughness 
and pliability. Only the user of Moloney 
Belting knows how remarkable its resist- 
ance is to the ravaging effects of moisture, 
fumes, heat, cold and steam. Insist upon 
its use for these reasons: 


Long Wear—Economical Operation— 
Really Efficient Transmission of Power 


Points of 
Superiority 
CURRYING 


This process in the production of 
Moloney Belting puts back into the 
leather the animal oils remcved in 
tanning, making it pliable and 
flexible. Only the finest of natural 
oils are used. It is a slow, thorough 
h nd currying process, assuring 
proper lubrication and long life. 





“A Belt is 
No Stronger than Its 
Weakest Lap” 


Our engineers are at your disposal to help 
you solve your belting problems 


Moloney Belting Co. 


124-138 North Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 


ATLANTA, GA. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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STOP Condensation 
with the V-W 


The V-W_ Special R 


lraws out steam and vapor. 
Condensation is foiled when 
the V-W is on the job 
Spoilage due to water 


dripping from the roof, is 


prevented. 


There can be no back-draft 
with the V-W. It is im- 
mune to rain, snow, dust 
and dirt. The V-W is made 
of heavy gauges of galvan- 
ized steel— No power is 
required to operate. Bases 
are supplied to fit any roof. 


















i“ WHICHEVER WAY THE WIND DOTH BLOW, ; 
SOME HEART !S GLAD TO HAVE IT SO.” let us send further details 





THE V-W VENTILATOR CO., COLUMBUS, O. 


Agents: 
Charles Linhardt, Jr., 15 East Fayetter St., Baltimore, Md.. 14th and New 
York Av N_ W., Washington, D. ¢ 
Calvin C. Huenefeld, 1843 Hanfield St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lawler Machinery Company, Inter-Southern Building, Louisville. Ky 
John G. Pool Company, Schwind Building. Dayton, Ohio 

T. A. Weisenbom, Box 45, Kansas City, Missouri 

B. M. Freeman Company. Columbus, Ohio, for Central Ohio 


Powell Valves 


2 White Star 
Gate Valves 


DOUBLE WEDGE DISCS 
of NON-CORROSIVE 
WHITE POWELLIUM 

NICKEL 


with patented union bonnet, pro- 


jecting packing gland; rising or 
non-rising spindles; screwed or 
flanged ends. For steam, water, 
gas, oil, air or chemicals. 
TO MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
FOR STEAM WORKING 
PRESSURE UP TO 200 AND 
300 POUNDS 


Ask your dealer for 
POWELL 
“WHITE STAR” 
GATE VALVES 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
















“White Star” 
Gate Valve 
Booklet 


on Request 
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One of a number of 
large textile mills 
painted by Caswell 


Don’t Stop Work to Paint! 


Let Caswell do your mill paint- 
ing without halting operations 
and reducing production. This 
expert service is actually less 
expensive than a painting by 
your own men since _ higher- 
quality, longer-lasting work is 
done with less paint. 


Before painting we study your 
individual needs, and if you 
wish provide the paint in our 
opinion best suited. We can 


supply for our work, if specified, 
practically every brand of mill 
white, at a very low figure, 
since we buy paint in large 
quantities. 

Ask to have a Caswell repre- 
sentative call and talk things 
over with you. A consultation 
costs you nothing 


Edward T. Caswell 


Bates Kirby Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. 
INDUSTRIAL PAINTING 


Let CASWELL 


paint your mill 


maintenance. 










Fig. 146 
Iron Body Bronze 
Mounted Outside Spring 
Pop Safety Valve 


Fig. 630 






_ America's Best since | 








lron Body Bronze 
Mounted Encased Spring 
Pop Safety Valve 





alves 


A most extensive line of a large number of 
designs made in various combinations of materials, 
permitting of a broad choice for any service, pressure 
or temperature. 


Reliable, durable and economical in operation and 


Write for booklets 502 and 584ED. 


me LUNKENHEIMER co. 
QUALITY = 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
IN THE WORLD 


Sicaso CINCINNATLLU.S.A. voncon” 


CXPORT DEPT 129 TTE ST. NEW YORK 
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es 
ean air pump that supplies the compressed 
for the dry-valve sprinkler sys- 
tems. He should know how to insert 
emergency stop in an automatic 
sprinkler head in case a head opens 
aks. It is still better if he has 
enough piping experience to enable 
to take out the old head and in- 
sert a new one. He should know the 
on of every fire 
+] 


the plant, and it is well if he 


vs how to re-charge each type. 


extinguisher 


Routine of Duties 


lavil thus become thoroughly 
the plant and the em 
is the regular routine of 
? The day men 
as the employes 
\fter the 


for the help they will then admit 


regular entering 


those who are entitled to enter 
7 mn 


npioves or on business. They 

allow no one to pass out without 

ses from that person’s foreman or 

rseer. This, of course, does not 

y to officials. They will admit and 

rect to their destination all trucks 

len with material for the mill, and 

ey will see that no unauthorized 

persons gain entrance to the mill in 
his way. 

In the meantime those men who 


ve gone out through the mills on 

short tours will take notice of any 

unusual condition or wrong doing, 

> | and will either correct them on the 
spot or report them to the chief. 

During the noon hour they will see 

hat there is no general visiting 

from one portion of the plant to an- 
ther by those employes who do not 
Each mill has its 
less flexibility. in 


go out to dinner. 
rules of more or 


this matter. 


\t the close of the day's work par 
ticularly, the watchmen must be on 
the alert to detect any emplove in 
the act of taking from the mill any 
of its products or supplies. A_ fa- 
orite scheme is to wind cloth 
underneath the 
clothing, or to carry it out 

under the hat, in the dinner basket 
1r lunch box. Often a textile fore- 
man will observation suspect 
that a certain employe is planning to 
take out something at night when 
he leaves. He will send word to the 
watchman, and the suspected man 
vill be stopped and searched as he 
' passes out. It is advisable that a 
mill have the rule that an employe 
use the same gate each day in com- 


around one’s body 


street 


from 


ng in and going out. 

vay can a check be had on the help. 

Night watchmen as a rule come 

on duty at six o'clock. In States 

; vhere, due to the labor laws, the day 
vork stops at five o'clock, it is nec 
with the 
nsurance company’s requirements to 
send out the day men at five o'clock 
on the first drive of the night. 
will return 


ssary in order to comply 


They 


o'clock. It 


before SIX 





las been found that the first hour 
; ifter closing time is perhaps the 
; ost important one of the whole 
% night. There are fire-doors’ to be 
4 closed, windows and transoms to be 


fa Ris 


Only in. this 


TEXTILE 
closed, water left running in sink 
rooms and toilets that must be shut 
off, individual motors left running 
that must be stopped, electric lights 
left burning that must be turned off, 
electrically heated flat-irons or other 
apparatus left with the current on 
that must be shut off, etc. Some of 
these conditions are found to exist 
watchman on his first 
round, and if left for an hour’s time 
until the regular nig 


by every 
ht man begins 
his duties serious damage may re- 
sult. 

When the night men come on duty 
hey should check up the work 
the day men in regard to the seve1 
letails just mentioned. If no 
man has preceded him, a night man 
should do these various things him 
self on his first round. Throughout 
he night the night man must | 
the alert to detect with his ears the 
sound of running water as from 
opened sprinkler head, a_ broke: 
pipe, or a leaky roof; with his eves 
to catch sight of a fire or an i 
truder; and with his nose to detect 
smoke or overheated 
kind, 


the smell of 
material of any 


Storms Bring Extra Duties 

li a storm is in progress or com 
up the windows and transoms 
blow open, doors swing wide, and 
it be winter such conditions may 
cause sprinkler pipes to freeze and 
burst, and thus bring about water 
damage. 

And right here it might be well to 
state that it is a very poor policy to 
use a cheap transom fixture. Win 
dows thus equipped will give a heap 
of trouble on a= stormy nig 
Watchmen have had to leave their 
drives on some occasions in order to 
nail up entire lines of transoms on 
mills, simply be 
cause a weak inefficient type of fix- 
ture was used. At such 
watchman’s duties at their best are 
difficult, and the man should be given 
every assistance possible to lighten 
them. pipes will clog 
and the water back up on the roof 
until it enters the building. Many a 


man has been obliged to go out on 


s 


exposed sides of 


times a 


Conductor 


a roof in a driving storm and clear 
away clogged conductors. 

Every mill manager should insist 
upon good housekeeping in his tex 
tile departments; in fact, in every de- 
partment. By this is meant that all 
oily wastes should be removed be 
fore night, and that all other waste 
be kept from the floor in proper re 
ceptacles; that floors should be kept 
from becoming oil-soaked and oil 
tanks kept neat. The point is t 
prevent the existence of any fire o1 
accident hazards. Now it is part of 
the watchman’s duty to see that sucl 
hazards do not exist, and to report 
any such either to the textile over 
seer or to his own chief. Parti 
larly is this true over week-e1 
since on Saturdays the entire plant 
is supposed to receive extra cleaning 

The situation may be summed up 
as follows: If the watchman’s de 
partment is held 


everything and anything that may 


responsible for 
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100% satisfaction on a 
whole mill job 


THIs letter from a big spinning mill is 
of real interest to textile men who buy 
or use belts: 

“We have been using Graton & 
Knight Belting for the past five years 
and have found it very satisfactory in 
every way. Within the past twelve 
months we have equipped our new mill 
throughout with your Standardized 
Leather Belting and have not found a 
single belt but what has given us the 
best results.” 


The belting worries of that mill are 


over! The Standardized Series—a 
grouping of brands of Graton & Knight 
Leather Belts—has given them the 
right belts for the right drives, all 
through the mill. These sturdy leather 
belts will give years of service. And 
when replacement is finally necessary, 
this standardization again insures com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Write for book 101-P, which tells the 
story of Standardized Leather Belts in 
the textile industry. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 
Tanners—Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
Nothing takes the place of Leather 
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MEECO ‘ain’ WASHBOWLS 


Were designed especially for mills and factories to provide a sanitary, 
efficient washing-up apparatus at a moderate cost. They have displaced 
the open sink, the common trough and other unsanitary methods of 
washing-up and have been pronounced by many authorities the ideal 


factory washbowl whether the plant employs 50 or 5,000 men. They 


are ruggedly | : built, simple in 
° | The complete list of firms 

construction, easy using MEECO washbowls reads to install and 

eliminate hi gh 


like the Blue Book of Ameri- 
can business. 5,000 companies 
pense. They are 
take up no more adopted them as washroom 


| ineeehtiettetietaaiieee 


plumbing ex - 
in 200 lines of business have 
equipment 


mon sinks room than com- 


They Are Really Sanitary 

There is room enough at each bowl for every man to get a thorough, 
clean wash without crowding. The unsanitary and inefficient features 
of washing in a running stream are here obviated. There is no 
slopping over on other men. There are no half-way attempts to get 
clean. There is no waste of water. Let your men put the plug in, till 
the bowl and clean off the grease and grime. They can’t do it in a 
running stream. 


space-savers, and 


Shelving Boxes Partitions Lockers 


PRODUCT Chairs and Stools 
MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT AND ENGINEERING Co. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Drinking Fountains Propucts J 


Bradiey 


a This is the way 
i we wash our 
in the 7%, ; hands — 
Holeproof The Holeproof 
Hosiery Hosiery Girls. 
Plant 


The Bradley Washfountain 


Textile plants all over the country are installing the 
time saving, water saving, space saving, sanitary “ Wash- 
fountain.” Just as the “ Bubler” Fountain has replaced 
the old tin drinking cup so the modern “Washfountain” 
is replacing the old dirty washing troughs, sinks and 


bowls. 


A few of the planis now using 

Bradley Washfountuins 
Real Silk Hosiery Co. 
No. American Lace Co. 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. Louisville Textile Co. 
Benton Hosiery Mills Loraine Manfg. Co. 
National Dye Works Wm. Brown & Co. 
Milwaukee Worsted Co. Appleton Woolen Mills 

American Textile Woolen Co. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Daniel Boone Woolen Mills 


Two sizes, 54-inch and 32-inch diameter for ten or six people 
Write for Catalog 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. H. SILPATH, Representative 
2401 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Your Workmen Benefit 
—and so do you 


Pure, fresh water keeps your workmen 
feeling better and working harder. Install 
R-S Vertico Slant Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains. Lips cannot touch the nozzle—The 
source of most drinking contamination is 
eliminated. Pure, fresh, germ-free water 
satisfies thirst sanitarily. Your workmen 
benefit—and so do you. 


Write for catalog F which contains prices 
and specifications of all R-S Fountains. It 
is yours for the asking. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


67 Fourth Street 
Milwaukee 


Cleaned Scrubbed Floors 


an advantage in any TT ris! 
building or plant — my Pense. 


OUR NEW No. 5 EIGHT BRUSH 
POWER SCRUBBING MACHINE 
WILL SCRUB YOUR FLOORS DAILY 
WITHOUT EFFORT OR DRUDGERY 


We have spent years in perfecting 
a practical machine that is almost 
perfect in construction and opera- lil li 
tion. The machine has the follow- os; % 
ing features: : 
. Self propelled at the rate of 110° per minute and scrubs 
a path 26” wide. 


. A squeegee connected to the machine conveys the dirty 
water to one spot where it is easily removed. 


. The machine sells for less money than any eight-brush 
machine on the market. 


. Machine is guaranteed against breakage and is ball bear- 
ing throughout. 


. Machine is designed so that it is possible to scrub close to 
the walls, corners, floor obstructions, etc. 


. Machine constructed so as to make for easy handling on 
elevators, etc. 


. Machine capable of carrying felt brushes (Write for par- 
ticulars relative to this feature). 


WE SHIP THIS MACHINE ON APPROVAL ANYWHERE IN U. S. 
D. R. VAIL & COMPANY 


6754 Sheridan Road Chicago, Ill. 
Cable Address — Vailco-Chicago 
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happen over the week-end (and it 
ould be) then it must report any 
conditions left by the other depart- 
:ients that constitute a fire or other 
azard. It is a matter of self-pres- 
rvation from the  watchmen’s 
andpoint. The carrying out of 
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this part of their duties may cause 
some friction with the textile men, 
but not if the latter are fair-minded. 
Keep Routes Clear 
Watchmen’s routes are usually laid 
out so that the man must keep on the 
(Continued on Page 115) 


Planning for Safety 





An Address Delivered October 3, Before Textile Section of 
National Safety Congress at Louisville 


By Raymond 

‘ considering the subject of this 
paper, “Planning for Safety,” I 
find it difficult to determine just where 

) start, for everyone at this meeting 
indoubtedly stands at a little different 
level on the scale of safety achieve- 
ment. Even though this meeting 
represents one particular type of in- 
lustry, I am certain that we all have 
very different situations to deal with 
nd different obstacles with which to 
ope. Some have managements be- 
lieving in safety but loath to back 
their belief by spending money for 
safety; not too surprising in view of 
the present textile situation but 
nevertheless obviously short-sighted 
to say the least. Some have over- 
seers who have not yet learned to 
correlate safety with production, and 
some have safety committees of vary- 
ing degrees of enthusiasm and ef- 
feiency. Our accident records are, 
in some cases, discouragingly high 
and in others low. How, then, can 
we find common ground on which to 
stand? 

It seems reasonable to start with 
what I believe to be an average con- 
dition, that is, a management con- 
vinced of the value of safety, realiz- 
ing its relations to production and 
giving the necessary financial and 
moral support; overseers who believe 
that safety is a good thing and are 
willing to do what they can to help 
the work along provided it does not 
interfere with production; and a 
safety committee interested in the 
meetings, ever ready to recommend 
guards and repairs, but not partic- 
ularly active in the spreading of 
safety propaganda or helping their 
fellow employes to work safely. With 
these conditions as a starting point, 
let us consider our plans for safety 
work, 

Relation of Manager to Work 

First, the manager, whose attitude 
ind interest in safety is certain to be 
reflected in his overseers and assist- 
ants. Has he an active interest in the 
work and is he in as close touch with 

as he should be? Perhaps not. 
Then what can be done to bring him 
in touch? Shall he attend the safety 
meetings? I believe very strongly that 
this should not be done for it is my 
xperience that a dumb committee is 
he result of the presence of those 
igh in authority. I know of one 
lant where the safety committee was 

failure due to the manager attending 
every meeting. After a time, how- 
ver, he realized his mistake and 


"Employment Manager, The United States 
nishing Co., Norwich, Conn. 


B. Sherman* 


withdrew and I believe that at the 
present time the committee is func- 
tioning very successfully. I do be- 
lieve that to have the manager give 
a short talk occasionally at the com- 
mittee meetings is of great value to 
all concerned. I have in mind the 
occasion of a fire in our plant which 
was thought to have been due to 
smoking. The manager considered 
that this was an occasion when a 
short talk would not only show his 
interest in the committee but would 
show the committee that he recog- 
nized them to be the most effective 
means of preventing such fires. 

In our branch of the United States 
Finishing Co. we have several cus- 
toms which work out very weil in 
keeping the manager in close touch. 
When a new member is appointed to 
the safety committee, the manager 
writes him a personal letter, outlining 
the duties and telling the’man what 
is expected of him. When a member 
has served his three months on the 
committee, he is given a certificate 
which is signed by the manager. The 
manager also reads the minutes of 
the committee meetings and signs his 
name as having noted them. Every 
lost time accident is reported to him 
on a form prepared for that purpose 
as promptly after the accident has 
been investigated as possible. The 
safety standing of our six plants is 
reported to him monthly and his in- 
terest is always keen to keep our plant 
at the top of the list. It seems to 
me that keeping safety in the mind 
of the manager fairly constantly is 
extremely important, for we who 
work at safety every day sometimes 
get to the point where we “can’t see 
the forest for the trees” and his 
broader outlook is always very valu- 


able. 
Getting Interest of Overseers 


Second, what can we plan for the 
overseers, the backbone of the com- 
pany? They must be made to realize 
that lost time accidents mean loss in 
production and that they, being re- 
sponsible for production, must take 
an active part in preventing acci- 
dents. They must be given to under- 
stand that no overseer worth the 
name will allow unsafe conditions to 
exist in his department. Our man- 
ager occasionally sends out letters to 
the overseers on the subject of safety 
and I quote the following from one 
of these letters: “Carelessness that 
might lead to accident is looked upon 
in the same light as the careless use 
of machinery and equipment and the 
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Manufacturing Plant of Jas. Lees & Sons Company 
Bridgeport, Pa., manufacturers of Minerva Yarns 
The “Daylight™ building on the right, the office build- 
ing, housing section, and other modern buildings 
were designed and their erection supervised by the 
Ballinger Company. 


SCOPE 


Ballinger experience covers 
a span of forty-five years 
in the designing and super- 
vising of industrial buildings 
with their complete mechan- 
ical equipment, as well as 
industrial villages with their 
public utilities. | 


Any of the following books 
will be mailed upon request: 


Commercial Buildings and 
Industrial Plants. 


‘Super-Span” Saw - Tooth 


Buildings. 
Modern Housing. 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


Architects Engineers 
Appraisers 


Philadelphia 
S. E. Cor. 12th and Chestnut Sts. 


New York 
100 East 42nd St. 
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BALDWIN CHAINS 


maintains are economy plus 


UNIFORM 
WARPS 


produces 
EVEN 


CLOTH 


American Loom Friction Chain pro- 





They mean 
Continuous Production 


This Superior Design, these High Grade Steels, this 
Excellence of Workmanship, entering into the con- 
struction of all Baldwin Chains — why should you 
know about this subject? 

lo the user, it means positive assurance that, for 
(1) Accuracy, (2) REsIsTANCE TO WEAR, (3) 
MinimMuM STRETCHING (LoNG LiFe), (4) NEARLY 
Dust TicgHut CONSTRUCTION, BALDWIN CHAINS are 
unsurpassed. 

And don’t overlook our facilities for the manufac- 
ture of ACCURATE SPROCKETS. 

Our New Catatoc G gives complete information, 
with many interesting illustrations and much valu- 
able Engineering Data. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY “Y” BALDWIN CHAIN & MEG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. U.S.A. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT oe ‘ ae 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES — Boston, Chicago, New York, - V. Greenwood, General ——a eaptee Sra Sone-» 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco. 


vides perfectly even warp let-off, on 
every type of loom 

s 
This chain is not affected by ciimatic 
conditions, consequently it eliminates 


the trouble of adjusting, experienced 


when substitutes are used. 
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socker Hangers 


You cannot go wrong on 





a Sellers Equipment. 


very part is designed 





with care, backed by over 


seventy-five years’ work. 


Nothing slipshod — about 





this hanger. 
Principle Patented 1849 


No regular shaft hanger or 





008 05 65 0585405 
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$-#? se bearing will give greater 
i 
be efficiency under load. 
in | Silent-Sifiscient-Heonomical 
df iF) Try it at your next oppor 
Way sii Let us send an engineer to solve your 
fC transmission problems. Write 3 
r uw 
cal 
WM. SELLERS & CO., Inc. & 3 
Main Office & Works Southern States Sales Agent, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA A. G. New, Greenville, S. C 
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accident record for your department 
is taken into account in our judgment 
o{ your ability to manage your de- 
partment.” 

Overseers’ associations or monthly 
nieetings are excellent opportunities 

reach them and give chances for 
not only safety talks by the manager, 
or head of the safety work, but for 

iscussion of safety in connection 
with the regular production prob- 
lems. Departmental safety standing 
posted on the bulletin boards some- 
times helps by creating a spirit of 
competition, but my experience with 
this plan is that overseers in whose 
departments the work is necessarily 
of a more hazardous nature’ than 
others, feel that they are under too 
great a handicap and the resentment 
of injustice more than offsets the 
value, 

I do not believe in having overseers 
attend safety committee meetings but 
we do have one assistant overseer or 
second hand present at each meeting. 
These men, being in particularly close 
touch with new employes, are im- 
pressed with the necessity of instruct- 
ing them in the particular hazards of 
their work. We are, however, plan- 
ning a general council in which the 
management, overseers and workmen 
will all be represented. 

It is our custom to have overseers 
report to the manager, on a form pre- 
pared for that purpose, every lost 
time accident which occurs in their 
departments. This report is in detail 
and there is a space headed: “I 
would suggest the following to pre- 
vent the occurrence of a similar acci- 
dent in the future.” The value of 
reports of this nature is, I think, 
obvious. It is up to the safety man 
to study and know the overseers, to 
consult with them and seek their ad- 
vice on all safety matters connected 
with their departments before acting 
and, by personal contact, to try and 
strengthen the weak spots. 

The Safety Committee 

Third, the safety committee. I 
wonder if any of us have not had at 
one time or another the feeling that, 
in spite of our efforts, the interest at 
committee meetings was lagging and 
the members becoming indifferent. 
The committee has so far 
proved its value as to become indis- 
pensable in the safety campaign and 
when such conditions seem to exist, it 
is indeed time to get very busy and to 
do some real planning. In the first 
place, give the members some definite 
duties and responsibilities, however 
small, andif they already have some, 
then give them some more. There is 
nothing that brings out what is in 
a person any quicker than work to do 
and responsibility for its being done. 


safety 


Then, if there is any “advance tip” or 
“inside dope” such as wage adjust- 
ment, plans for an outing, or any new 
buildings or changes planned, let the 
committee have it just a little ahead 
of the rest of the employees, for it 
gives them a little distinction which 
will mean a great deal. 

If the meetings have gotten into 


the rut of reading the minutes, safety 
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standing, report of recommendations, 
accident reports and a few comments 
by the chairman, it is time to run in 
something new. Insurance companies 
are realizing more and more the need 
of spending more time and effort in 
safety education and your insurance 
company will be glad to send a special 
speaker to the committee. 
What other plants in the company, or 
companies in the same line of work as 
your own are doing is always of in- 
terest to the committee. In our com- 
pany, any peculiar or serious acci- 
dent in any branch is at once reported 
to the other branches and talked over 
in the committee meeting, which not 
only allows us to profit by the ex- 
perience but also gives the members a 
chance to pass along some “inside 
dope” on safety to fellow employes. 

There is one more point which, in 
view of the ever present argument 
for and against safety cartoons, I am 
a bit skeptical about mentioning and 
that is humor at the meetings. If 
you have in your organization an 
employe with a keen sense of humor, 
why not have him on the committee ? 
We found such a man at time 
and he was retained on the committee 
for year together 
with his sense of humor, he had a 
great deal of real common sense and 
a keen interest in safety. 
valuable member. 

I will admit that there is some dan- 
zer in this plan but I believe that the 
chairman can easily regulate it and 
draw the proper line between humor 
and ridicule. 
firmly enough established and proven 
to bear some humor. We must im- 
press upon the members that unless 
they are passing along the knowledge 


address 


one 


over a because, 


He WaS a 


And safety is certainly 


and ideas which they get, and are | 





trying to keep their fellow employes 
from getting hurt, they are failing in 
their duty as safety committee mem 
bers and also that the [ 
safety work is up to them. 


Reaching the Worker 
In regard to the employes in gen- 
eral, there is no end to the ways and 
means of getting safety to them. | 


success of | 


believe that perhaps the most effec- | 


tive way to impress safety upon the 
workmen is to keep before them the 


loss in wages resulting from accidents | 


and to lay stress on what this loss 


will mean to them and their depen- | 


dents. On the large sign board at 
the entrance to our plant, which 
shows the safety standing of the sev 
eral branches of the company, there 
is this acci- 


sentence: ‘“‘Because of 


dents, employes of this plant have lost | 


The 
is changed every month when neces- 
sary and we have found it to be of 
great interest to the employes. We 
also carry this idea along on the pay 
envelope with a short 
printed on them headed: 
throw away this pay?” In reporting 
loss of time from accidents, the 
figure is always presented in terms of 
loss in wages. The pay envelope is 
perhaps the employes’ most vital spot | 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Comparing Costs Shows 80% Saving 


ee 





IT ISN'T the cost of materials that determines the 
economy of painting mill walls and ceilings or village 
homes— it's cost of labor. 


When your painting is done with the DeVilbiss Spray- 
painting System it is done 5 times faster than hand- 
brushing—thereby reducing labor costs 80%. Besides 
effecting this big reduction in labor cost, the sprayed 
coating covers every bit of surface thoroughly and uni- 
formly, without drips and spatters, and has twice the 
hiding power of a single brushed coat. 


We should like to mail you further facts on the econ- 
omies and advantages of painting the DeVilbiss way. 


THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 236 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


DeWi/biss 


Spra y-painting Ss ystem 





uilt to Order Steel Cases and Equip- 
ment of Every Description 


A very high grade 
line of STEEL filing 
cases massively built 
and handsomely finished 
at attractive prices. 
Every Drawer equipped 
with AN TI-NOISE 
and Friction Progressive 


suspensions. 


Catalog on Request 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN MFG. CORP. 
Corry, Penn. 
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Put it 
on the 
pulleys 
asgain— 


The above illustration is probably typical of a scene in your 
own plant—a “graveyard” of discarded belting. Yet this pile 
is far from being junk. On the other hand, by the Peerless 
Patented Process, your old belting can be rebuilt into sturdy, 
true-running belting that is worth $1.50 a pound. 





By this process all the oil and dirt is taken out of the leather 
and it is firmly combined with solid multiple woven cotton 
backing. The cotton is impregnated with a special solution 
which gives it lasting “stay-put” qualities. We shall gladly 
send further details. Write. Despite unfavorable atmospheric 
conditions Peerless Rebuilt Belting is fully guaranteed. 


PEERLESS | 
BELTING. 
COMPANY | 


Gardenville | 
a. a. 
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Increased Production 


May often be accomplished 
by efficient lubrication — our 
Lubrication Engineers are al- 
ways ready to advise with 
plant owners anywhere—Call 


or write us. 
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SPECIFY FOR 





Automatic and 
Remote Control 


Automatic Start Induction 
POLYPHASE MOTORS 


because a single throw switch is all that is required to 
start them, and a fuse which will protect the motor 
while running and carrying its load will usually effect a 
start. 


Temperature Rise Not More Than 40° Centigrade 
1/2 to 60 HP. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices—1827 Pine St. 


St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Sales Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 


Every Cotton Mill has use for some type of 
Flanged Pulley and we are prepared to fur- 
nish promptly, any type that you may need. 


The WessD Line 
SONS 


of POWER TRANSMISSION MA- 
CHINERY, is the result of 63 years of 
studied experience upon this one line 
only. We offer you the benefit of that 
experience in the service of our Engi- 
neering Department which is yours for 
the asking. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


Caan PA. 
i Branch and Ware ise, 624 Main St Cambridge, 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
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Horizontal Cleaner 


Addition to Opening Room Equip- 
ment—No Additional Labor 
The high price of cotton in recent 

years has caused much study to be 
devoted to the problem of opening 
and cleaning the stock, and it has 
come to be realized that in this field 
there are many opportunities for real 
economy. The work done in the open- 
ing room affects to a very important 
degree all subsequent operations in 
a cotton mill. It is well to remember 
that a small amount of money spent 
in installing improved opening equip- 
ment may add greatly to the efficiency 
and earning capacity of a large in- 
vestment in card- 

ing and spinning | 

machinery. | 
The  develop- 

ment in methods | 

of handling the | 
stock at this stage | 
offers several | 
possibilities. The 
quality of yarn | 
made from any | 
given grade of 
cotton can be im- | 
proved by better | 


opening and 
cleaning. The 
standard quality 


} 
of yarn may be | 
maintained while | 
using the cheaper — 





tration, and is drawn into the cleaner 
by the draft of air from the picker 
room. It is there acted upon by the 
specially designed beater revolving in- 
side a cylindrical grid. This grid 
slowly revolves. The broken leaf 
that has been loosened up by the 
vertical openers is separated from the 
cotton without injury to the fibres, 
and forced through the grid to the 
outer chamber and dropped on the 
slowly moving apron clean-out, which 
continually the discarded 
waste from the machine. The waste 
taken out in mill operations has been 
found to contain a very small per- 
centage of reclaimable material. 

No additional 


removes 


labor is 


required 


Saco-Lowell Horizontal Cleaner. 


and less desirable grades of cotton.when this machine is added to the 


Still another result of better opening, 
and one of considerable importance, is 
that in the later processes of carding 
and spinning the work runs better 
and there is less waste and, there- 


fore, a reduction in manufacturing 
costs. 
The bringing out of the Saco- 


Lowell horizontal cleaner, by Saco- 
Lowell Shops, marks another step in 
the very substantial gains of the last 
ten or fifteen years. When their 
vertical opener was brought out in 
I9I5, its qualities and advantages 
were found to be such that it came 
quickly into general use. Since that 
time the study of the problem and 
extensive experiments have continued, 
and one of the results is the horizontal 
cleaner, which it is believed will be 
welcomed by the cotton industry and 
found to be a very valuable addition 
to the opening room equipment. It 
has shown very satisfactory results 
when running for many months in 
mill operation, and can be used most 
successfully in connection with ver- 
tical openers, the horizontal and 
vertical cylinders removing a some- 
what different class of dirt. 

Forming a part of the conveyor 
pipe between the vertical opener in 
the opening room and the condenser 
in the picking room, the cotton enters 
the horizontal cleaner through the in- 
let shown at. the right of the illus- 


opening room equipment. The design 
and construction of the horizontal 
cleaner show the care and experience 
that have helped to provide many 
features that will appeal to the prac- 
tical mill man. It was found that by 
making the grid revolve slowly the 
entire surface could be kept clean at 
all times. Careful experimenting 
showed that the apron type of clean- 
out kept the inner chamber cleaned 
out thoroughly and that there was no 
clogging up. These two features 
permit the horizontal cleaner to run 


for long periods with practically no 
attention. 

The design of the ends of the 
machine is such that the inlet and 


outlet can be adjusted to the varying 
requirements of 
veyor systems. This point, 
with the fact that may 
be mounted either on the ceiling or 
on the floor, makes it possible to place 
the machine in what might ordinarily 
be considered inaccessible positions. 


installation in con- 
together 


the cleaner 


With the exception of the clean- 
out apron and the spacers back of 
the grid, the construction is entirely 
of metal. The beater is mounted in 
ball-bearings. Up to 30,000 pounds 
per ten-hour day can be run through 
the horizontal cleaner. The floor 
space (or ceiling space) required is 
10 ft. by 4 ft. 4 in. 


““Arcy” 
Gives Thorough Sizing Which 


Penetrates to Center of Thread 
Weaving is the most 
operation in cloth 


expensive 
manufacturing, 


and it is equally true that weave 
room production is absolutely de- 
pendent upon well sized warps. Any 


machine or material that improves 
the warp improves the cloth and in- 
creases the quantity that can be pro- 
duced with a given expenditure of 
time and effort. This is particularly 


true in the manufacture 


of cotton 


goods. 

In view of these facts, the placing 
of Arcy on the American market by 
the American Rapidase Co., Inc., 171 
Madison Ave., New York, is a matter 
of importance. Within a short time 
this product has found application as 
an agent for liquefying starches for 
warp size and finishing pastes. It is 
an enzyme product that possesses the 
two unique qualities of working best 
at high temperature and converting 
By 
putting the starch through the thread 
to its very are pro- 
duced which meet the weaver’s most 
exacting requirements and in many 
cases cut down the breakage of warp 
threads 10% to 30%. 


practically no starch into sugar. 


center, W arps 


The enzyme works at its greatest 
efficiency at a temperature between 
180 to 185 deg. F. It is not killed 
until it is exposed to a temperature 
of 212 deg. F. When starch has been 
made for sizing, the warp 
threads are penetrated through and 
through. The center of the thread is 
protected from weaving 
effectiy ely as the surface. 


ready 


friction as 
The warps 
are more bulky and smoother. The 
size does not rub off in weaving and 
threads do not break as much, result- 
ing in better and more cloth. Eight 
of the European industrial countries 
using 


are Arcy, and its universal 
adoption has been delayed by the 
difficulties and expense of manufac- 


ture, it is stated. In these countries, 
as in the United States, the manu- 
facture has now been advanced to 


the extent of producers having suffi- 
cient capacity to supply requirements. 

The applications of various rapidase 
products to warp sizes and finishing 


pastes are simple. Rapidase is 
worked into products which make 
the starching of all finished cottons 


more easily accomplished 
that for 
and stuffers 


It is stated 


varns the backs of 


carpets 
; make a_ finished rug 
which lays better and feels better. 
Laces and 
proved by 


drapery fabrics are im- 


using liquid starches. 
Linoleums and jute goods are more 
thoroughly the 
starch put base 
Threads 
smoother. 


having 
jute 
and 


by 
the 
better 


starched 
through 
polish 


run 


In connection with the above, it 
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should be pointed out that enzymes 
are coming to play a great part in 
industry. For instance, the tanning 
and leather industries are largely con- 
The fermenta- 
tion industries, including baking and 
brewing, are dependent on them for 
turning out salable products in their 
respective lines. 

made which look 





trolled by enzymes. 


Cotton goods are 
better and _ sell 


easier. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

CARBONIZING compound and making and 
using it. 1,507,845. S. B. Mathewson 
and W. Kk. Jamison, Springfield, Ohio. 

Drier. = 1,508,283. E. B. Kerst, Pro- 
vidence, R. I. 

DYEING and the like, Machine or appara 

tus for. 1,507,779. J. Kershaw, Men- 

ston, England. 


ELastic webbing. 1,508,321. ce 
Heintz, New York, N. Y. 

Farric. 1,508,344. O. Lion, New York, 
Now 


Fipres, Apparatus 
1,507,839. L. N. 
Mass 


Lacincs, Machine for applying tips to 


for treating textile. 
LaFayette, Plymouth, 


1,507,916. F. P. Granat, New York, 
N. Y. 

Picker check. 1,507,579. V. Carroll, 
Lowell, Mass. 

RuG printing machine. 1,507,899, J. 


Tamberlin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SuHuttce. 1,507,978. I. Snow, Law 
rence, Mass. 
SPINNING and doubling frame. Ring 


1,508,248. T. Potter, Jr., F. 
J. T. Fielding and T. 
England. 

Warp stop motion. 1,507,753. H. Muller, 
Dietikon, Switzerland. 

WINDING machine, Spindle 
1,508,244. A. Petersen, 
Mass. 

Bospin for 
472. €: As 


Bossi NS, 


Fielding, 
Potter, Oldham, 


drive for 


Winthrop, 


feeler mechanism. — 1,508,- 
Pierce, Lowell, Mass. 

Bunch builder for. 1,508,934. 
W. N. Heath, Waco, Texas 

Corton, wool or the like, Machine for 
combing. 1,508,552. J. Horridge, 
Bolton, England. 

DyESTUFF. 1,508,409. 
and W. Mieg, Vohwinkel, Germany. 

Farric and article. 1,508,840. C. Drey 
fus, Basel, Switzerland. 

Hemp and Pina stripping machine. 1,508, 
831. M. Zalvidea, Manila, P. I. 

Looms for weaving, Shuttle for. 
537. R. Standing, 
land. 

SHUTTLE 1,508,507. J. B. 
Fall River, Mass 


H. F. Raeder, 


1,508, 


Accrington, Eng 


Daudelin, 


SHUTTLE — tension. 1,508,503. bE, oF 
Brown and J. A. Strang, Paterson, 
Bess, 

SPINDLE machine tool, Automatic mul 
tiple 1.508.974. CC. Jackson, Jack 
sonwalt, Pa. 

WarptInc beam rolls, End flange at 
tachment for horizontal. 1,508,477. 


\. F. Schmidt, Hoboken, N. J. 


The 


Woonsocket, R. I 
Bonin 
land 


and 


plant of the 
on the Cumber 
Hill road the Woonsocket 
Cumberland boundary, was de 
stroyed by fire recently, causing a loss 
estimated at $50,000. The entire build- 
ing, machinery and silk floss stock were 


Garnetting Co. 
near 


consumed 
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Oblong Style 


materials, exclusively. 


Lane Basket users may enjoy the 


: standardized article for more than 
| textile mills. 








Efficiency vs. 
Auctioneering! 


Efficiency is the ultimate goal of every 
business. 


Walter E. Guyette & Co. backed by 
eighteen years of practical experience in 
Real Estate and Auctioneering — offer a 


AUCTIONEERS most complete and efficient organization 
in selling Industrial and Manufacturing 

Real Estate properties at public auction. 
Our business is not only conducted 
Insurance along the most dignified and honorable 
Mortgages lines— but is so organized as to most 
Appraisers efficiently perform and manage every de- 


tail of an auction sale including AD- 
VERTISING, CATALOGING, SELL- 
ING, COLLECTING and ATTEND- 
ING to DELIVERIES. 


CHARACTER, STABILITY and EX- 
PERIENCE build CONFIDENCE. 


Textile men with mill properties to 
sell entrust them to us on the basis of 
CONFIDENCE. 


Write us if you have a property sell- 
ing problem. 


WALTER E. GUYETTE & CO. 
53 Central St. LOWELL, MASs. 








LANE PATENT STEEL FRAME CANVAS 
| 
| 
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TEXTILE MILL BASKET 


Built into every Lane product is that inherent 
quality, strength, a natural result of practical de- 
signing and the employment of highest grade raw 


direct benefits 


which follow naturally the successful manufac- 
| turing and marketing of a thoroughly tried and 


twenty years in 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS Manufacturers Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


EDWARD JEFFERSON 


Importer of 


Textile Machinery 


19-21-23 South Second Street, Philadelphia 


Boston Office: 246 Summer Street 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


HALL & STELLs, LTD., Keighley, England 
Drawing, Spinning and Twisting 
Bradford and French Systems 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & Co., Leeds, England 
Wool Combing Machinery 
KNOWLES & CO., Bradford, England ' 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machinery 
GEORGE HODGSON, LTD., Bradford, England 
Cloth Weaving Machinery 
WM. SMITH & BROS., LTD., Heywood, England 
Carpet and Plush Weaving Machinery 
STEPHEN COTTON & Co., LTp., Belfast, Ireland 
Flax, Hemp, Jute Machinery 
BRADFORD STEEL PIN MFG. Co., LTD., Bradford, England 
Steel Pins for Circles, Fallers, etc. 
LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING Co., LTD., Leeds, England 
Raw Stock, Top and Yarn Dyeing Machinery 
(For United States only) 
THEWLIS & CoO., LTD., Huddersfield, England. 
(Successors to Thewlis, Sellers & Co.) 
Machinery for Finishing Pile Fabrics, Carpets, ete. 


Worsted Mill Supplies 


Rn en ce ln ln el el, al, A, li, Hl, sll ln ali, ln, “el, cl, ll, il, ll, all, “el, ln, all 


ey er ee ee ee 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

*BrREMEN, Ga. The Bremen Looms, 
ne., are now ready to start the manu- 
icture of novelty shirtings. Their 
lant was remodeled and equipped un- 
r the direction of J. E. Sirrine & 
o., engineers, Greenville, S. C. J. H. 
\landeville is president and treasurer 
nd R. A. Whatley superintendent. 


Nasuvua, N. H. It is reported that 
he Nashua Mfg. Co. has awarded con- 
tract for the erection of a one-story, 
rick, mill construction, L shaped build- 
ng, to be used as a picker room addi- 
tion. One wing will be 146x 48 ft, and 
the other 174x 40 ft. 


*Batrour, N. C. The Balfour Mills 
Inc., advise that on account uf buying 
high speed looms from the Hopedale 
Mig. Co., Milford, Mass., they added 
2500 spindles and preparatory ma- 
hinery, giving them a total of 12,500 
spindles in their new plant, which will 
soon start running. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers in 
charge. 

*Bur_incton, N. C. The Burlington 
Mills, Inc., whose plant has been under 
construction for some time, started pro- 
luction on Oct. 1. They have a thor- 
uughly modern mill in every respect 
ind will operate as the initial installa- 
on 10,080 spindles and 235 looms, mak- 
ng scerims and dobby fancies of various 
lescriptions. M. B. Smith is president; 
I. L. Love, vice president, and J. S. 
Love, secretary and treasurer. 

CaNoNCHET, R. I. The mill formerly 
perated by the Canonchet Line & 
[wine Co., but which has been idle for 
ver eight years, will soon be started 
up by George L. Edwards & Sons, who 
have two pickers ready to install. Two 
’’ four more will be added in the near 


future. This company will also manu- 
facture white and colored wrapping 
twine. 

Provipence, R. I. The Marathon 


Braid Co. was recently established at 
52 Malborne St. by Benjamin Gittleman 


of that city. 


*Waco, Tex. It is said that the ca- 
pacity of the Miller Cotton Mills here 
will be increased 25 per cent when the 
enlargement now contemplated is com- 
pleted. 


Fact and Gossip 


Evurauta, Ata. The Marcella Cot- 
ton Mills, which were closed during the 
summer, have started operations again. 

Huntsvitte, Ata. The Margaret 
Mill is now the only idle textile plant 
in the Huntsville district. 


Putnam, Conn. The Morse Mill, 
formerly owned and operated by the 
Nightingale-Morse Mills, Inc., has been 
purchased by John B. Strongman, treas- 
urer of the City Mfg. Corp. of New 
Bedford, Mass., and Ralph C. Perkins, 
New Bedford agent of the Stephen M. 
Weld Co., cotton merchants. The new 
owners plan to equip the plant with 

at: 








icates previous mention of project. 


modern weaving machinery for the 
manufacture of fine and fancy cotton 
and silk fancies. The plant will be 
equipped as a weaving mill, with 
more than 200 looms. A company is to 
be incorporated, the directorate to in- 
clude John B. Strongman, Ralph C. 
Perkins, James W. Allen, former treas- 
urer of the Dartmouth Mfg. Co., and 
John A. Perkins, agent of the Har- 
mony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., and father 
of R. C. Perkins. 


WHITEHALL, Ga. The Larnell Cot- 
ton Mills were recently incorporated 
with capital of $50,000. Incorporators 
are: Hugh W. White, O. W. Bowen 
and W. W. Crews. 


LAWRENCE, Mass. Although it is 
persistently rumored that the Pacific 
Mills are to erect a large new admin- 
istration building in the near future, 
officials of the company say there are 
no definite plans made. Nevertheless 
work has been started on tearing down 
several brick buildings along Methuen 
and Canal Sts. between Atlantic Ave 
and Hampshire St. For many years 
the buildings were used as tenements 
for employes and later as _ boarding 
houses. 


SHAWSHEEN VILLAGE, Mass. The 
comptroller’s office of the Consolidated 
Textile Corp. of New York, located 
here for several months, will be closed 
Oct. 15, it has been announced. A new 
location of the office has not been de- 
cided, but Boston and Providence are 
being mentioned as possible selections. 


Conoes, N. Y. The Harmony Mills 
lave approximately 2,000 looms in op- 
eration and_ further 
planned during October 


} 


increases are 


*FAyeETTEVILLE, N. C. The Cotton 
Products Co., capitalized at $50,000, 
started operations on Sept. 12, equipped 
with one willow, one picker and two 
garnetts, producing laps and batts for 
automobile and furniture upholstery. 
Terry A. Lyon is president; W. M. 
Walker, treasurer, and W. D. McNeill, 
general manager. 


West Durnam, N. C. It is reported 
that the Erwin Cotton Mills Co. will re- 
turn to a full time operation basis at 
once with a 12% per cent cut in wages. 
These mills have been running on a 
three and four day week since last 
spring. 


NortH SMITHFIELD, R. I. The Lons- 
dale Co., which acquired all the assets 
of the Hope Co. and the Berkeley Co. a 
few months ago, has also taken over the 
Blackstone Mfg. Co., with plant in 
North Smithfield, according to a recent 
announcement. This action completes a 
consolidation of Goddard Bros. managed 
mills‘in Rhode Island. 


*BuFFaLo, S. C. The Union-Buffalo 
Mills Co., Inc., is progressing with con- 
struction of the new school house to 
replace the one destroyed by fire last 
vear. It is to be completed by the 
middle of January. 


Greer, S. C. The mill of the Victor- 
Monaghan Co. is running full time. 
This means that all the textile plants in 
and around Greer are now operating 55 
hours per week for the first time in six 
months. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. The American Spin- 
ning Co., Poe Mfg., Brandon Mills, 
Poinsett Mills, Dunean Mills and Wood- 
side Cotton Mills are all operating on 
full time. 


STAMFORD, TEx. The local chamber 
of commerce is considering q proposi- 
tion tendered by M. F. Winfrey, Fort 
Worth, Tex., and associates, for the 
construction of a local cotton mill, with 
initial installation of about 5,000 
spindles. The community has been asked 
to subscribe $100,000. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

Witton, Me. The Wilton Woolen 
Co. has awarded contract to the Horace 
Purington Co., Waterville, Me., for the 
construction of a brick, one-story, 55 x 
42-ft. hydro-electric plant to cost about 
$25,000. 


*\VepsTeR, Mass. The Maanexit Spin- 
ning Co. has let contract to Hall & 
Upham of this town to build an addi- 
tion to its mill, which will double the 
capacity. The extension will be of brick 
construction, three stories high, 115 x 
45 ft. Work has been started and is 
expected to be completed by Jan. 1. 
Dwight Seabury, Pawtucket, R. I., is 
the architect and engineer 


Jersey City, N. J. The _ Infants’ 
Flannel Mfg. Co, has filed notice of 
organization to operate a plant at 8 
Paterson St., Jersey City. The com 
pany is headed by Morris Ascher, 83 
Hancock Ave. 


Woonsocket, R. I The Glenbrook 
Worsted Mills have awarded contract 
to the Rowley Construction Co., 
tucket, R. I., 
forced concrete, one-story, 105 x 120 ft. 
mill addition on Mason Street. 
and Whipple, 


engineers 


Paw- 
for the erection of a rein- 


Perry 
Providence, R. I., are the 


Fact and Gossip 

Los ANGELES, Cat. The Scott-Huzhes 
Carpet Mills, Inc., capitalized at $500,- 
000, have filed articles of incorporation. 
They plan to operate a mill in this vici- 
nity. Incorporators are J. Scott, E. G. 
Paules and C. A. Baskerville, all of 
Los Angeles; and R. C. Perkins, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

EnFiELD, Mass. The Enfield Woolen 
Mills, Inc., have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of 1000 shares without 
par value, to manufacture card clothing. 
The incorporators, who are temporary 
officers, are: John C. Pirie, a Boston 
lawyer; Vera G. Stanton, Forest Hills, 
Mass., and Lillian E. A. Nelson, Quincy, 
Mass. 


Mitipury, Mass. The Felters Co., 


which recently started on a full time 
schedule, has put on a night shift. 


*NortH ApAMs, Mass. The Colum- 
bia Woolen Mills, which purchased the 
property of the North Adams Mfg. Co 
last March, will commence the manu- 
facture of woolen blankets and other 
woolen goods in two or three weeks. 

Passaic, N. J. The Passaic Worsted 
Spinning Co. has adopted a 514-day week 
production basis at its mill, following a 


part time schedule for some time past. 
The company has issued notice of dis- 
continuance of the 10 per cent bonus 
plan, heretofore given workers for a 
full week’s service without loss of any 
time. 


Ausurn, N. Y. The Auburn Woolen 
Co. has purchased the hydraulic rights 
of the International Harvester Co. at 
the big dam along the Owasco River, 
according to a deed filed recently at 
the offices of the county clerk. The 
woolen company also purchased two 
parcels of land across the stream from 
its plant, from the International com- 
pany. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Charter for a 
company to be called the Franklin Wool 
Corporation will be made on Oct. 20, to 
engage in a wool, top, and noil busi- 
ness. This application is being made 
by Otto R. Heiligman, 1420 Chestnut 
St., solicitor. 


BLoomssure, PA 


The Magee Carpet 
Co. has 


adopted a _ night operating 
schedule in addition to regular day pro- 
duction, with increase of about 75 op- 
eratives for the night shift. The en- 
tire plant is now on a full time capa- 
city bas Se 


KNIT 





New Construction and Additions 

Macon, Ga. The Carter-Collier Co. 
has awarded contract to Murphey, 
Taylor & Ellis to remodel its building 
and raise the roof, which will cost 
$7,500. This work is being done to in- 
crease capacity. The mill will resume 
full operations in about one week. 


*St. Louts, Mo. The United States 
Knitting Mills, Inc., are arranging for 
early increase in production at their 
new local plant and expect to 
maximum output with full 
force in about two months. 


develop 
working 


Jounstown, N. Y. Announcement 
is made that the Middleburg Mfg. Co., 
Inc., knitted novelties, has leased 
quarters here and is planning for early 
removal of the equipment to Johnstown. 
Otto Schumann, Jr., is president of the 
company. 


Mayrietp, N. Y. A_ new plant is 
under construction here by Brower 
Bros., who, it is said, plan to start the 
manufacture of Jersey gloves and mit- 
tens within a few months. The struc- 
ture is 40 x 25 ft. 


Lock Haven, Pa. The local branch 
of the West Branch Knitting Co., with 
main plant at Milton, Pa., has been re- 
moved from the Getz building on E. 
Church St., to larger quarters in a 
building on Corning St., where produc- 
tion will be resumed immediately. It 
is expected to increase the capacity. 


ProvipeNcE, R. I. The Grace Knit- 
ting Mill has filed notice of organiza- 
tion to operate a plant at 1940 West- 
minster St. Jacob Fain, 10 Hazard 
Ave., heads the company. 

*KNOXVILLE, TENN. The Attix 
Hosiery Mills expect to start construc- 
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Members American Society Landscape Architects 


KE. S. DRAPER 


11 E Sth St., Charlotte, N.C. 101 Marietta Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and 


SUPPOSE 


You have some ex- 





cavating work to be done, ENGINEER 
perhaps some bulky ma- Town Planning and Mill Village Complete Topographic Surveys 
terial to load or unload Developments General Designs, Planting, Grad- 
or some track installa- Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions ing and Detail Plans 
rie Sila and Cemeteries Supervision of Landscape and 
J ° Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering Construction 
Do you know that Private Estate and Home Grounds Sewer & Water Developments 


KENNEDY equipment 
backed by years of ex- 
perience can take care of 
all such work at less cost 
and in shorter time than 
the same work could be 
done by from 20 to 25 of 
your own men. 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr., Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 


LET US ESTIMATE 






J. F. Kennedy Company 


53 State St., Room 311, Boston, Mass. 

WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the work 
of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through the 
systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 

It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness resulting 
from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 







BIGELOW, KENT, WILLARD & CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE PROBLEMS 
Production — Costs — Sales 
Building Design — Valuations — Audits 
Financing 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 


Railway Audit and Inspection Company, Inc. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 


PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK BALTIMORE ATLANTA 
BRANCHES: NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
Engineers N. J. NEALL Consulting Engineer 


ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 


° . ELECTRICAL and INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 



















12 Pear! Street BOSTON, MASS, 

~ E. S. DYER LEONARD METCALF WATER SUPPLY 

MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT ae ee IMETCALY & EDDY |e te 

Design, Specifications and Superin- Reorganizations, Valuations and Re- CHARLES W. SHERMAN | and Industrial Wastes. 
tendence for Textile Mills, Industrial ports on Mill properties. Power 7 Corisultine Encineer upervision of con 

Plants and Kindred Structures. 2 Pianta of ous Sooeeeeee, and direc- ALMON L. FALES g gineers riggs alg 
tions for their economy of operation. FRANK A. MARSTON | a. Se 7! 

Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. —mpueom»§ “css. Gen, en 










HARRISON D. PANTON @ CO. 


ENGINEERS 
Complete Engineering Service for Textile 
Mills and Industrial Plants — Financing 
ODD FELLOWS’ TEMPLE RALEIGH, N. C. 


Federal Engineering Company 
Architectural Engineers 


Desiga and Superintendence for 
Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
$18 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Fabric 
SHADES 


For STEEL SASH 


More Air 


Vhe sun glare, likewise 
heat, is eliminated. 

Open your ventilator while the 
shade is drawn for RA-TOX 
Shades by a patented process are 
eulded around the ventilator and 
brought back flush to the wall 
the base. 

You get 30 to 40% more light 
and air than is possib'e with any 
other type of shade. 


excessive 


Painstakingly made from beau- 
tifully stained basswood strips, 
RA-TOX shades are sun fast, and 
woven parallel with hard twist 


seine twine. RA-TOX Shades will 
outlasi six or seven replacements 
of the ordinary type of shade. 


Good to look at- long lasting 


easy to install — and remember, 
more light and more air. 
RA-TOX Shades cost no more 


than ordinary shades. Send speci- 
fications today for price quotations 
and descriptive literature 


Hough Shade Corporation 


Industrial Shade Division 


168 N. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. T 





| YA MORE AIR 
oO AND LIGHT 


| burg 
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tion within the next few weeks, of the 
mentioned, two-story _ brick 


building, approximately 90 x 32 ft., and 


recenty 


a dve house 18 ft. x 34 ft. 6 in. The 
management has bought enough land 
for three more units of the above size. 


Fact and Gossip 


Coto. The Mutual Hosier 
have been ince rporat 

$50.000. by P. E. Griffin 
and S. R. Quirey. 


DENVER, 
Mills, Inc 
with capital of 


J. McMurray 


Bristot, Conn. The receiver for 

the Bristol Mfg. Co. has beet 
| structed by the Superior Court to mak 
the first payment to preferred stock 
Iders. This will be at the rate of 
25 per cent. The receiver has $43,000 


on hand. 


Rome, Ga. The local branch of th 
Chester Knitting Mills,saccording to a 
report, 1s installing additional ma- 
chinery which will require the emp! 
ment of about 150 more operatives 


Ky The Will 

the Diamond Hosiery 
well as the mill in Tellico 
hereafter be 
Knitting Mills. 


WILLTA MSBURG, 
plant of 

Mills as 
Tenn., will 
Campbell 


known as the 


New York, N. Y. The Alpha 
| Knitting Mills, Inc. were recently 
organized with capital of $85,000, to 
|} manufacture underwear, gloves ete 
Toseph Ort, Julius Lerner, and M. M. 
| Weintraub, 280 Broadway, New York, 
are the incorporators 

Osweco, N. Y It is said that 
Frederic A. Scheutzow, manager of the 
knitting mill bearing the name of the 


Vert 


1 


Frederic Conde, and a group 
corporation 
the 


widow, 


ecal men are forming a 
to take over the business as under 
terms of Mr. Conde’s will, his 
who is named executrix, is instructed to 
sell the mill within 21 
} 


the probate of the will. 


months after 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Application for 
charter of incorpora- 
made on Oct. 20 for the 
Thielens Knitting Mill, Inc. This con- 
as already noted in these 
started operations at Coral & 
Sts.. manufacturing fine silk 
Their present equipment con- 
200 Pigeon machines. 


Woonsocket, R. I. The Allen Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., have been organized to 
manufacture knit goods with a capital 
stock composed of 500 shares of no par 
value. ‘*: B. Wood, Providence, R. be. 
George I. Murray and Thomas L 
Flynn are the incorporators. 


1a Pennsylvania 
tion will he 
cern ‘columns 
| has 
Hagert 
hosiery. 
sists of 
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| New Construction and Additions 
New Beprorp, Mass. 


vati is installing 24 I 
ton E.. 





Salvator Sal- 
192 Kemp 
expects shortly to 


and 


Ooms at 
where he 
production of 36-inch, five 


satins. 


start the 
eight end 


*Burraro, N. Y. The new plant of 


Brauch Bros., recently ment 1 will 
he a one-story structure, 40 x 140 ft 
The management contemplated the eree 


addition to the mill on FE 
last May, 
favor of the 


tion of an 
Glenwood Ave. 
this idea in 


hut 


new plant on 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Mill News—Continued 


Clyde 


\ve., now under construction 
It will be equipped with 60 looms 
Fonpa, N. Y. O’Melia Silks, Inc 
have purchased property adjoining their 
mill and plan to use it for an additi 








S nd. silk fir has 1 S 
sned Hope & Huntinet Sts 
This concert E. Steidler & ¢ ils 
S he Vay i \| Is 
clavine tectattat f 
1 Dp | \ ll St ( t \ 


\ PA he I Lie a 
{ ed ¢ 
1 } ne tory ddj ‘ I] 

1 } 1 

ck n steel, ited S | 
esn O00 ] lati s wil 1 ] it 


structure e equipn ¢ ‘ 
1 
silk 
Towanpa, Pa. The Joseph Berlina: 
& Paterson, N. J tallis 
‘ 1 | 
equipment 1 “ pia 
eM p s abou h il] ( 
October, giving employment to approxi 
1 r lh Op persons 


Fact and Gossip 


Mystic, Conn. The Robinson Silk 
Co., with main mill in Astoria, L. | 
will reopen its Mystic plant on O 6 

° . 1 1 } 
starting with a small working force an 
cradually increasing Ht. W. Fische 
and Robert Gav, th « New York 
are the receivers. 


Cnester, Pa. The real estate, ma 


chinerv and equipment of the Cellulose 
Silk Co America, was offered at a 
receiver's sale in equity on Sept 26 


Dr. A. J. Willson, Philadelphia, a 
former officer of this concern was the 
highest bidder, his offer being $195,000 
Confirmation of this offer will be made 
by the U. S. District Court. It is 
planned to reorganize this company and 


resume production of artificial silk. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH | 








New Construction and Additions 


READING, Pa. The Liberty Dye 
Works, Ine., have installed an addi 
tional Heine boiler. The boiler units 
are equipped with Huber stokers. Six 
monel metal paddle machines, five monel 


and two sulpher black ma 
of the Smith Drum electric 
idded \ Sims 
10,000 gal. 
Pera 


metal rotary 


chine Ss 


models were also hot 


water generator ot capacitv, 


three electric extractors, itit water 


softener and the Moorehead return sys 
tem completes equipment The im 
proved machinery and accessory e dup 
ment ill increase capacity by about 
35% 

Pawtucket, R. I. The stock of the 
Robert D. Mason Co. has been ld t 
a syndicate of which former \lavor 
\ndrew J. Peters Boston 1s pre len 
nd treasure Other ficers of the 
new corporation, known as Mason, In 
ire \W J. Burton and Harold L.. Ctart 
It is said that new machinery will be 


installed to increase capacity 
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FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 







The most dur- 
able and_ eco- 
nomicel water 
closet for mill 


Over 300,000 in 
use in all cli- 
mates. 






Requires no pit. 
Simplest water 
closet made. 


No.. I. 
















































































VOGEL No. 5 
FACTORY CLOSET 


Has the sim- 
plest and most 
durable valve 
ever put on 


a water closet. 


ee ee 








JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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MANUFACTURERS! 


HE 


organization 


of Chas. T. Main 


offers an Engineering Service which is 
of value because of its experience of the past 
thirty years in connection with important 
developments of the Textile Industry. 


A study of the plant or of a single depart- 
ment may show how important economies in 
operation can be effected. 


Your problem is neither too large nor too 
small for this organization to undertake. 


We have 


published 


three books on modern 


industrial plants, one on dyehouses and one on 


electri 


hydri 


developments, which textile manu- 
facturers will find of interest. 


Sent without obli- 


yation to interested parties. 


Industrial Buildings 
Mills 


Steam and 


Textile 


Hydro-electric Plants 


Reports and 


Investigations 


Industial Controller Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Boston, Cleveland, Chi- 
cag San Francisc< 


leas TT oe eee 
ENGINEER 

200 Devonshire St. 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Accounting 
Taxation 


Insurance 


What would you do, if you saw 
an employee take a sledge and hit 
one of your machines? 


The shock of a 
the equivalent. 


The I-C class 8605 Automatic Com 
pensator protects you against 
such accidents The operator 
presses down the lever 

of the small control 

station mounted on 

his machine. 

The timing mechan- 

ism has been ad- 
justed for just 
the right start- 
ing period. The 
motor acceler- 
ates smoothly. 
May we send you 


Bulletin, class 
8605 H? 


sudden start is 


Purchase and Sale 











Planning for Safety 
(Continued from page 99) 
and any appeal to him by that means 
will not be without results. 
Accidents Reduced at Norwich 
In our plant of 1200 employes, our 
record to date shows a 60% decrease 
in the number of accidents over last 
year and a reduction from 451 days 
lost in 1923 to 183 days this year. 
It may be of interest to know some of 
the plans that were carried out in 
effecting this reduction. Our accident 
records were analyzed and showed 
go% due to non-mechanical causes so 
we spent the greater part of our effort 
in education and propaganda. State- 
ments of accidents in our plant and 
photographs of employes showing 


such things as the proper and im- 
| 


| placarded with 





} May 


} voung, 


proper ways of lifting batches and 
rolls of cloth, the right and wrong 
ways of cleaning calender rolls, etc., 
were used on the bulletin boards. 

A special safety pamphlet and one 
containing safety rules of the plant 
were given to all new employes. 
Several special safety inserts were 
used in pay envelopes, and signs at 
the employment office warned persons 
that unless they were willing to avoid 
injury and work carefully, not to 
apply for employment. Safety stick- 
ers were placed on employes’ time 
cards several different weeks and 
larger ones were placed on or near 
every machine in the plant. Box 
trucks used for carrying cloth from 
department to another were 
large safety slogan 
signs and others of these signs were 
placed in conspicuous places in the 
Many other means were used 


one 


plant. 


| which I will not describe as I am sure 


they are more or less familiar to all, 
but our efforts were prst to educate 
the emploves in safety and then to 
keep it before them continually. 
Some joker has said that the way 
“Get them young, 
tell them and keep them 
broke.” It to me that this 
be revamped into the way to 
train safe workers is to “Get them 
tell them all you can about 
safety and keep them interested.” 
If this plan can be carried out sys- 
tematically and consistently, we are 
bound to develop in our plants an 
organization of safe workers in 
whose minds and hearts is the real 
spirit of safety, which is the ulti- 


to train wives is to 
nothing 


seems 


| mate goal of our safety work. 


| article by 


In closing, may I quote from an 
y Arthur Williams, presi- 
dent of the American Museum of 


| Safety and general manager of the 


New York Edison Co.: “The man 
who holds the most important safety 
job in America, and probably in the 
world, from the standpoint of num- 
ber of employes affected and money 
invested, has said that he would 
rather accept responsibility for ac- 
cident prevention in a plant that did 
not have a single mechanical safety 
device, but where there was the 
spirit of safety among the workmen 
and managers, than in a plant where 
there was every physical safeguard, 
but not this spirit of safety.” 
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A No. 2 Universal Cone 


CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE 


Experience has shown that 
Textile Mills can use mill- 
ing machines to advantage 
making urgent re- 
Cincinnati Millers 
number of 


when 
pairs. 
decrease the 
idle textile machines, save 
money, and give accurate 
service for many years after 
instal'ation. 


THIS RENECKING 
JOB is but one of many 
handled daily in a leading 
Southern cotton mill by a 
Cincinnati Miller. The mil- 
ler cuts gears, mills key 
ways, squares shafts, mills 
cams and in a score of 
other ways helps to keep 
the textile machinery in 
production. 


Send for catalog showing 
38 types and sizes of mill- 
ing machines. 








THE CINCINNATI MILLING 


MACHINE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Conditioning Wool, Yarns and Fabrics 


Sjostrom Prize Essay, Bradford Technical College, 1924—Reprinted from The Journal of the Textile Institute 
Chemical and Physical Properties of Wool in Relation to Conditioning 











Condition During Carding, 


Drawing and Spinning—Yarn Conditioning—Cloth Conditioning 


ONDITIONING is the 

strengthening and improving 

of wool and of yarns and fab- 

rics made from wool by re- 
storing and supplementing the natural 
moisture which may be lost in any 
process of manufacture; it is also 
used to give a permanent structure 
after any finishing process, except 
high temperature treatments. 


Properties of Wool 

In an atmosphere containing water 
vapor wool always contains a certain 
amount of water, the equilibrium 
“condition” depending only on the 
temperature and relative humidity of 
the atmosphere. According to some 
early experiments of Tronton, condi- 
tion depends only on the relative 
humidity and not on the temperature. 
This result, however, has been dis- 
proved by the experiments of both 
Schloesing and Hartshorne, who 
show that for a given humidity of 
atmosphere the condition is greater 
the lower the temperature. It follows 
from this (from  thermo-dynamical 
reasoning) that the absorption of 
liquid water by wool is accompanied 
by the evolution of heat. 

This hygroscopic property of wool 
is one which is possessed in common 
by the class of colloids to which wool 
Gelatine when placed in 
water swells, but the swelling does 
not proceed indefinitely until the 
water is heated. Wool swells only 
to a limited degree in cold water and 
does not swell indefinitely in hot, so 
we must regard the wool fibre as pos- 


belongs. 


sessing some kind of highly rigid 
structure limiting its power of swell- 
ing. According to Von Allworden, 
there is between the epidermal scales 
and the fibre cells of the wool hair 
i gelatinous substance to which he 
vives the name of “elasticum” and on 
which the valuable 
properties of the wool fibre depend. 


he presence of 


()n loss of it, the wool fibre may pre- 
serve its normal appearance and the 
tensile strength of the fabric may be 


articularly good, but its  fulling 
ualities and wearing qualities are 
reatly impaired. 

This would explain the limited 


welling of the wool and the bursting 
f the fibre where too long and too 
evere a treatment is given in opera- 
tions depending upon the absorption 
f water by the wool, e.g., milling. 
lhe change from the swelled to the 
olid state by loss of water is termed 
consolidation.” <All these colloids 


By C. O. 


have a similar property in that after 
they have been swollen 
subsequent consolidation 
ways put them into the 
tion as before swelling. The quasi 
rigid structure of the wool fibre gives 
rise to internal strains, evidence of 
which is given by double refraction. 
In the presence of water, the 
fibres develop true shape elasticity. 
Strains imposed when the fibre is dry 
tend to disappear when the fibre is 
wetted. Thus wool exhibits an 
tic memory” which obviously must 


with water, 
does not al- 


same condi- 


co Id 


“elas- 


be satisfied before the cloth goes to 
the merchant. 

Thick fibred water 
much quicker than the thinner fibred 
wools (their internal structures show 
pores of a much larger than 
those in the thin fibres), but they also 


wools absorb 


$size 


give it off quicker in dry air. After 
long contact the thin fibres finally 
take up more water than the thick 


This fits in with the facts of 
colloid chemistry. 


fibres. 
This hygroscopic 
property of wool is destroyed on dia- 


zotization. This diazotized wool con- 


tains less nitrogen than ordinary 
wool, and so seems to suggest that 
the hygroscopic prope rties of wool 


are a function of the amino groups 
present in the wool substance. 


Effect of Heat 
Apart from the water which may 
be absorbed from the atmosphere or 
otherwise, there is certain 
amount of water of hydration chemi 
cally combined with the wool itself 


also a 


and forming an integral part of its 
constitution. Wool heated above 100 
deg. C. becomes chemically altered 
through the loss of this constitutional 
water, and the water so lost cannot 
be replaced in the same form again. 
The loss of this water results in cor 


rosion of the epidermal seales and 
shrivels them up, causing the fibre 
to lose its luster. The use of hygro 


scopic weighting and finishing agents 
increases the temperature of this loss 
According to Persoz, by 


or 
1o*% 


’ ° 
the use ot { 


solution of glycerol, tempera 


tures up to 140 deg. C. can be safe 
used. 


Wool 


moisture is removed 


dried 


is greatly 


until 

deter 
iorated in quality by the treatment 
Such wool will be harsh and unkind 
in handle, it 
brittle, its elasticity is diminished, and 
its fullness loftiness 


which is 


will be more or less 


and reduced 


Clark 


These are all factors which affect the 
value of the material and although 
not easy to assess in money, they are 
none the less real. 

According to North, 2 grams of 
wool will take up the water in I cu. ft. 
of air at 60 deg. F. saturated 
I8% This demon- 
strates in a very striking manner the 
large volume of air necessary in the 
conditioning process. 


when 


to give regain. 


As the absorp- 
tion of the water from the air lowers 
the relative huimidity, it is also evi 
dent how important it is to replenish 
the water vapor in the air in condi- 
tioning in order to maintain the rela 
tive humidity which is one of the most 
important factors in the progress of 
the conditioning of wool. 

According to Georgievics, common 
erades of wool have very hard scales 
which tightly encompass the hair and 
retard the 


water. The toughest wool, however, 


vreatly penetration of 
generally contains the largest per 


centage of water. It is impossible 
to dry wool thoroughly without dis 


integration and decomposition. 


Where a proper regulation of the 
temperature is possible, wet wool 
may be subjected to quite a high 


temperature without injury, for the 
fibre itself does not become heated up, 
due to the rapid evaporation of the 
moisture. 
however, it is 


As the fibre becomes drier, 
important that the 
falls, so that at the end 
of the operation, where the wool has 
dried to its 
of moisture, the 


temperature 


content 


should 


become normal 
temperature 
be that of the atmosphere. 

It will thus be seen that too much 
importance cannot be attached to the 
proper drying of wool in all stages of 
its manufacture, dyeing and finishing. 
The 
fall 


its natural 


never be allowed to 


th in can be 


wool must 


more helped below 
condition. If the wool is 
overdried, i.e., if the moisture in it is 


reduced to an amount much less than 


it would contain normally, inferior 
goods will always be the result, for 
the intrinsic good qualities of the 
fibre become greatly depreciated 
every time such a mistake is made. 


Carding, Drawing and Spinning 
In the carding, drawing and spin 
and worsted 


and 


ning of both woolen 


yarns, a dry atmospher¢ 
the 
the wool produces many difficulties 


The yarn is usually rough and barry, 


conse 


quent lowering of condition of 








and if the counts are near to the 
limit of the material, a “bad spin” is 
the result. A more or less humid 
atmosphere keeps the condition of 
the wool and renders it more amen- 
able to controlling influences. Many 
worsted spinners have fitted their 


factories with humidifying apparatus, 
so that the necessary degree of mois- 
obtained inside the mill 
and any electricity generated in work- 
ing may be practically 
nothing. The result is that the mate- 
rial works more freely, the fibres li 
compactly and snarls and curly yarns 
are very largely reduced. 


ture may be 


reduced to 


Yarn Conditioning 
Vhe artificial conditioning of yarn 
up to the recognized standard is now 
largely employed. A certain amount 


of moisture is necessary in yarn for 
weaving to prevent electrical troubles. 
but more particularly to provide th: 
the 


threads must possess owing to their 


necessary elasticity which warp 
length having to vary (in shedding ), 
but the tl 


moisture he 
less the 


more pres¢ nt 


tensile strength. For this 
purpose, in the majority of cases, 


would \ 


not be necessary to furthe1 


condition yarns, but it’ is done for 
commercial purposes to get up to the 
standard. It would be better 
abolish the conditioning of yarn and 
to pay on the dry weight, as the con 
ditioning of yarn is one of the most 
fruitful sources of faults later on, 
particularly in dyeing. 

Many methods are available for the 
artificial conditioning of yarn. The 
simplest and oldest is that of “dog- 
ging.” The floor of the yarn cellar is 
flooded with water and the yarn skips 
this with 


This 


placed above wet sheets 
the 


however, is both long and unsatisfac- 


between layers. process, 


action, giving uneven con- 
ditioning of the yarn. This 
in different degrees of elasticity and 

It also 
the part 
absorbin 


tory in 
results 


so leads to faults in weaving. 
gives rise to dyeing faults, 
the 
more dyestuff than the other, and 


with most condition 

resulting in uneven dyeing. 
The fault, 

resulting streakiness and barriness 1n 


worst however, is. the 


the finished fabric, which is not aq 


parent until it is dyed. This is due 
to both uneven absorption of the dy: 
the different light 
reflecting properties, and to the vary- 


stuff and also to 


ing tension of used for weft, 


the 
more highly conditioned yarn to have 


yarn 


<7 ; e 
condition tending to cause the 
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Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Inc. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


Picker and Card Room Machinery 
Feelers 
Vertical Openers 
tbreake *ickers 

Thread Extractors 

toving Waste Openers 
volving Top Flat Cards 
rawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


© 


) 
, 
.e 
’ 





== 
ro 


Sr te 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 


uwtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. atte —— 2 a 
. ee peel 
pinning and ‘I a 
Machinery 
Rit Sp ng Frat Cott 
Rit Tw rs for t 
Wo d, Jute, Fl 
Ya 





Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


Warping and Winding Machinery 





yolers iblers 

im Warper Banding Machir 
Ball Warpers Card Grinde 
Skein Winders Spindles for 
feels Cotton and Silk 


ae 
J. H. Windle, Northern and Export 
J. H. Mayes, Southern Agent 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





NOUVELLE SOCIETE DECONSTRUCTION 
rormerly N, SCHLUMBERGER « ce 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


FRAMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
21 E. 40th St., New York 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN U. S. A. AND CANADA 
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Silo PERFECTION ” 


WOOLEN CARDS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS 

ACCESSORIES 
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Cashiko First Breaker Feed 
Catalog, and Details on Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works 
85 Foster St., Worcester, Mass. 





Tentering and Drying 
Machines 





for 


All Classes of 
Woolens and Worsieds 


Also 
Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
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higher elasticity than the lower 
‘onditioned yarn. This fault is par- 
ticularly liable to be caused where 
‘onditioning agents have been used. 

There is, however, no real need 
for yarn conditioning other than that 
lemanded by the commercial stand- 
ird. The necessary degree of con- 
litioning to secure the necessary elas- 
ticity for weaving can be got by the 
ise of atmosphere humidifying plants 
in the carding, drawing and spinning 
sheds. If this were done and the 
standard abolished and all yarns sold 
on dry weight, there would be a great 
saving both in the time and labor 
now spent in conditioning and also in 
the preventing of faults which now 
ccur as a result of this quite un- 
necessary process, one of the most 
common being that known as flecked 
pieces. 

Conditioning Cloth 

The first method of piece condition- 
ng was to spread the cloth out in 
he meadows all night to absorb the 
dew—hence the term “dewing” ma- 
chines for the subsequent inventions. 
his method still gives the best result, 
but obviously for many reasons it is 
impracticable to employ it in modern 
manufacture. 

The next method was to cuttle a 
wet piece with a dry one, At one 
time pieces used to be stored until 
conditioned, but again, under modern 
conditions, this is impracticable and 
so. artificial conditioning is now 
largely employed. 

There are four main types of con- 
ditioning machines employed. The 
first consists merely of an apparatus 
to steam the cloth, e.g., by allowing 
the cloth to pass over open steam 
boxes, etc. The heat of the steam 
counteracts, to some extent, the bene- 
ficial effects of the moisture. This 
must be slowly and gently done, 
otherwise there is a danger of blow- 
ing through the cloth and leaving it 
as limp as a rag. To a large de- 
gree it is only a spraying of the cloth 
with liquid, though much finer than is 
got in either the brush or spray 
dewing machines, and suffers largely 
from the same defects. The degree 
\f treatment cannot be accurately de- 
termined and great care has to be 
exercised to get even treatment. 

The spray type of dewing, damp- 
ing and conditioning machines were 
the first artificial machines used. The 
dest type consists of two jets with 
their nozzles at right angles to one 
nother. The vertical jet delivers 
vater and the horizontal, air, in very 
fine streams. Thus there is sent out 
a cloud of fine mist, free from any 
large waterdrops. The air is some- 
imes replaced by steam. If the steam 
were superheated, very powerful 
ffects could be got, but this has not 
een tried as yet. A second type of 
his machine has the water delivered 
‘rom jets under pressure and broken 
nto a fine mist by falling upon an 
nelined plate; a filter is also attached 
‘o stop large drops of water and also 
‘o prevent flocks stopping the jets 
“D. 
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The brush type of damping machine 
consists essentially of a bristle or 
metallic brush revolving at a high 
speed in a water box. The brush 
only just touches the water and thus 
a fine spray of water is thrown on to 
the cloth. Care must be taken that 
the supply of water is regular and 
kept at a constant level, and that the 
overflow pipe is kept clear, otherwise 
uneven conditioning will result. The 
same thing will occur if the brush 
does not revolve in the direction of 
the overflow, as if it revolves against 
it the water will heap up. Loose 
threads and flocks getting on the 
brush are liable to cause large drops 
of water to be thrown up and so 
cause spotting of the fabric. This 
machine gives a coarser spray than 
the jet type of machine. 

In both the brush spray and jet 
spray types of machines, however, 
the spray, however fine, is still spray 
and the moisture goes on to the fibre 
as individual drops of liquid water. 
This spray is always delivered on to 
the back of the cloth and tries to 
work its way to the face of the 
cloth. Thus the back of the cloth 
is conditioned before the face of 
the cloth, and this obviously sets up 
strains in the fabric which can but 
help to weaken it. This spray, too, 
results in a very fine spotting of the 
material; at each of these spots the 
wool is over-conditioned, shading 
away to the edges of the spot, That 
is, there is uneven condition at each 
spot. But the spots are so small and 
so near to one another, and so evenly 
distributed that they are not appar- 
ent. However, the area of each 
spot shrinks (which is always an 
effect of conditioning) and _ pos- 
sesses more elasticity than the area 
between it and the next spot. This 
will result in a very minute crimp- 
ing or puckering about each spot. 


Sjostrom Type of Machine 

The fourth type of machine con- 
sists in applying to the cloth the 
same conditions as were obtained in 
the old method of laying the pieces 
out overnight. The cloth is passed 
through an atmosphere saturated 
with water vapor at ordinary tem- 
peratures. It is obvious that means 
must be taken to replenish this 
water vapor as soon as it is absorbed 
by the cloth. In the Sjostrom type 
of machine this is done by means of 
endless bands of wick dipping into 
water and separating the compart- 
ments through which the cloth is 
made to pass. 

In this type of machine the condi- 
tioning occurs gradually and evenly 
throughout the fabric without the 
evolution of heat, since no_ liquid 
water is absorbed, only the vapor 
from the atmosphere. A great ad- 
vantage of this type of machine is 
that the piece is conditioned to a 
definite standard. The cloth leaves 
the machine conditioned in equili- 
brium with the atmosphere saturated 
with water vapor at the ordinary 
temperature. One of the primary 
aims in the conditioning of pieces is, 


of course, the necessity of getting up 
to the commercial standard. 

Cloth should be conditioned after 
every dry finishing process—except 
those of high temperature treatment 
—in order to set the cloth. This is 
due to the fact that wool possesses 
an elastic memory, i.e., strains im- 
posed in the dry state do not affect 
the cloth until it is damp. Thus 
conditioning allows the cloth to take 
up the natural shrinkage which so 
occurs when the tension from the 
various operations is released. There 
are, of course, obvious exceptions 
to this rule, e.g., lower class woolens 
which may have been stretched 4 to 
5 inches during tentering, must be 
kept as clear of steam or moisture 
as possible. 


It is, of course, necessary that the 
condition which wool may have lost 
in any process be restored to it as 
soon Despite the fact 
that the condition can always be re- 
stored, it is highly important that in 
no stage of the manufacture should 
woolen or worsted goods be allowed 
to get more below normal condition 
than is absolutely necessary. If any 
of the constitutional moisture is lost, 
there is a consequent decomposition 
and disintegration of some of the 
wool substance, resulting in a loss of 
luster and an increase in friability, 
and hence loss of weaving power, al- 
though the tensile strength of the 
wool may not be appreciably dimin- 
ished. Moreover, if any of the con- 
stitutional moisture is driven off it 
cannot be replaced again in the same 
form. In any case, the succeeding 
phases of swelling and _ consolida- 
tion break the wool up. 


as possible. 


The more difference there is be- 
tween the two states and the greater 
the number of times it occurs, so the 
greater is the effect, which has a very 
marked effect on the friability of the 
wool and its handle. After drying 
and more especially after cylinder 
drying, fabrics have a harsh, dry, 
unkind handle; they do not possess 
the desired loftiness, fullness or 
elasticity; they have a flatness of 
design and the color may be more or 
less off-shade. This is all due to the 
wool being to a greater or lesser 
degree in the consolidated state. It 
is obvious, of course, that this effect 
is much greater with cylinder drying 
than with tenter drying, owing to the 
contact of the material with the hot 
cylinders, and also because a certain 
amount of a calender or press-like 
effect is obtained. 


It is, of course, impossible to get 
a cloth to leave a cylinder drying 
machine in a perfectly natural condi- 
tion on account of the temperature 
of the wool and because the air 
around the cylinders is hot and so 
has a higher relative humidity, and, 
moreover, it is not saturated. It 
should be possible, however, to con- 
struct a tenter drying machine which 
would deliver a piece in a cool, fully 
conditioned form. It would only re- 
quire several chambers with a gradu- 
ally increasing fall in temperature 
as the cloth proceeded through, the 
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last chamber, of course, containing 
saturated cold air. 

The hot dry cloth as it leaves the 
tenter or loom is led directly to the 
conditioning machine. The dewing 
or damping machines are generally 
used for this purpose, though now 
they are being superceded by the arti- 
ficial dew machine, i.e., the machine 
containing saturated air. The cloth 
is led over the sprays or into the cold 
saturated atmosphere, and the first 
effect is to cool the cloth down, but 
in the case of the damping machines, 
the temperature again rises, due to 
the heat of inhibition, as the water 
is absorbed by the wool. The satu- 
rated air machines, of course, have 
not got this rise in temperature. More- 
over, they possess the great advan- 
tage that once through the machine 
is enough and there is no need to 
pile the cloth and wait. With the 
damping machine, too, there is no 
means of exactly determining when 
the cloth is fully conditioned, and 
how much condition has been put 
on to the cloth. In the saturated air 
machines, this is, of course, exactly 
determined by the machine itself— 
the human element not entering into 
the calculations. 

In the saturated air machine the 
piece is conditioned gradually and 
evenly throughout, being permeated 
with saturated air. Thus every fibre is 
conditioned at the same time and at 
the same rate, and the amount of 
strain set up in the cloth is nothing 
like so big as in the other kind, and 
consequently there is a less percent- 
age shrinkage, both in width and 
length of the piece, compared with 
that got by the spray machines. In 
this machine, too, the cooling is 
gradual and even throughout the 
piece. Sudden cooling causes strains 
to be set up in the internal struc- 
tures of the fibres, thus weakening 
them. The degree of friability, too, 
is much more with wool that hag 
been suddenly cooled than with wool 
which has been gradually cooled. 


Improvement of Fabric 


In the conditioning process the 
fabric increases in weight by the 
amount of moisture absorbed. The 
wool swells and becomes more plas- 
tic and gains in elasticity, though 
losing a ‘certain degree in tensile 
strength. Thus the handle becomes 
much kinder, losing the harshness 
and parched feeling it possesses on 
leaving the drier. It gains a much 
better draping effect. The fibres 
tend to round themselves, and so the 
luster and roundness of design is 
increased, giving a much finer and 
softer appearance to the cloth. Ow- 
ing to the shrinkage which occurs, 
the number of threads and picks per 
inch is increased. This effect gives 
the cloth a much firmer appearance 
and handle, the loftiness and full- 
ness of the handle being greatly in- 
creased. This is, of course, partly 
due to the softening of the wool and 
partly due to the fact that owing to 
the shrinkage the cloth actually is 
made firmer and thicker and heavier 
per unit area (i., each unit area 
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Conditions Yarn 
Safely and Quickly 


“Kinky Filling” and delays in yarn conditioning are unneces- 
sary evils nowadays. 


The SARGENT 


Yarn Conditioning Machine 


bas made many mills forget that those troubles ever existed. 
The Sargent machine conditions yarn safely and quickly. There 
is no possibility of kinks in the filling, or damage to the bobbins, 
and 60 seconds is all the time required to give the yarn a 
thorough uniform conditioning, formerly a matter of days. 


Let us tell you more about this machine for conditioning cotton, 
wool and worsted filling. Send for catalog. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, <3 <3 Mass. 


60”x60” Double Finisher Card 


on 


D. & F. Tape Condenser 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 
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Uniform tension on spindles 
means uniform work! But it is 
impossible to get uniform ten- 
sion when the spindles are 
banded by hand. 


With the “C-C” Banding De- 
vice any one can apply bands 
at absolutely uniform tension— 
the ideal tension having been 
previously determined. The 
pull on the spindles will al- 
ways be the same. This results 
in a15 % saving in power, band- 
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At left, “C-C” Band- 
ing Device. 
shows 
ready to be tightened 
with device open. 


right — showing 
device closed, with 
band ready to be 
on 

spindle whirl. 
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This 
band 


to the 


ing and spindle wear, to say 
nothing of soft yarn, 75% of 
which is made just before the 
band breaks or lets go. 


Band driven frames will posi- 
tively equal the performance of 
any tape driven frame. 


Let us prove our claims by an 
actual demonstration in your 
plant without one cent of cost 
on your part. Write for details 
and our latest prospectus. 


HAS A SINGLE SLIDING SHIPPER SLEEVE 
WHICH 


MAKES A GOOD BRAKE FOR HIGH 
SPEED DRIVES IN TEXTILE MILLS 


S 





Johnson Clutch with 
Feature 


Taper Braking 


There is no limit to the many ways 
the Johnson Clutch may be applied 
to meet particular conditions. 


No jerk or jar in picking up the 
load as the clutch is controlled by the 


shifting lever. 


Get expert advice on your clutch 
problems from our engineers. 


The illustration shows 
an installation on a Spring- 
field Lathe but can be as 


easily applied to textile 
machinery for stopping 
quickly. The sleeve is 


tapered on the large end 
to act as a brake. 


Single Clutch 
with Gear 
on Hub 


WRITE FOR VIOLET CATALOG 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. sancucster conn 





















Uniform Tension 


Cook, Taylor & Co., Box is6, Fall River, Mass. 
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conditioning as 


yarns 


giving a thready appearance 
o the cloth. This is especially notice- 
ible in the case of clear-cut worsteds. 
lhe increased luster is largely due 
to this swelling of the fibres causing 
the dark places of the yarn to be 
filled up and so increasing its light 
reflecting properties. There is also a 
slight felting effect due to the strains 
set up in passing over the drying 
cylinders or on the tenter. The more 
the cloth has been stretched on the 
tenter, the greater will this action be, 
in fact, it will obey the ordinary rules 
of felting with regard to the struc- 
ture of the cloth. 

Of course, different types of cloth 
will take different times to condition, 
lepending on the 
he amount of 


temperature and 


moisture they pos- 
The 
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the 
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ee] in color Some are more 
sensitive than others and their use 
las, in consequence, been discontin 
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what 
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interesting to see 
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i and 
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pressing, 
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act, a pertectly dry 
badly. 


reconditioned 


would 
should 
hot 
pressing to remove the press glaze 
and fully restore to condition, any 
moisture which has been lost so be- 
ing regained. In machine pressing 
the effect of the press roller is similar 
to that of a cylinder drying machine. 
In many cases the goods are not 
thoroughly pressed in the interior 
of the fabric. Now when such goods 
reach the steaming process after 
pressing, the finish falls very quickly 
and great care is needed to see the 


piece 


press up very Goods 


iwain be after 


TEXTILE 


fabric does not get raggy and limp 

With the 
steaming process is used to get rapid 
conditioning of the surface of th« 
cloth only. This produces a handle 
and appearance that cannot be ob 
tained by other processes and 
finish is made practically permanent by 
cramping the goods at this stage of 
finishing. 
fully reconditioned after hot pressing ; 
in fact, it is advisable to do so. 
in low-class goods, hot pressing im 
the handle enormously 


also the appearance, giving a springy 


many classes of fabrics 


the 


High-class goods may be 
But 
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feel, foreign to the material. In 
such cases, e. g., low. crossbred 
worsted, they will only stand the 
merest breath of steam on the face 


of the cloth if they are to retain this 
finish. Just enough steam is required 


to remove the gloss 
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Rigid should be laid 
down for keeping the aisles in the 
immediate vicinity of clock stations 


over. rules 


clear, and any infractions of these 
rules should be severely dealt with. 
Some mills post a sign over each 


station like that shown at Fig. 1. 
This helps to keep the idea before 
the minds of the textile employes. 
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But even then it is advisable 
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In other words they must 
duty. Policemen of all 
whether municipal or corpo- 
ration, are never popular with those 
violate the laws. Therefore, it 
will be found that in every corpora- 
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portant and often with a considerable 
element of danger involved. A well 
organized properly manned depart- 
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wholly up-to-date and efficient if this 
department is not given the consider- 
ation that it merits. 
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Herve are the 
Purchasing, Records 
of a LargeBlanket Manu- 
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PICK COUNTERS 




















If you will equip but one loom 
now you will within a few 
months do likewise — become a 
large user. 
They count accurately the num- 
ber of Picks. 

May we send one for test? 
Have you seen the double pick 
counter made by Root? 


it ROOT: 


CO. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE a 
910 Johnsten Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 








Cleaning clearer boards and spinning frame without stopping operation 


THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG. CO. 


565 Washington Blvd. Boston 50 Church Street 
Chicago, IIL Mass. New York City 


Vacuum Systems for Cleaning All Departments 

































KEEP YOUR Complete Weighing 
MOTORS AND Ciel 
TEXTILE MA- ervice 


CHINERY CLEAN 
WITH A “MAR- 
VEL” BALL 


Toledo Scale Company offers to customers 
and prospective customers not only its 


BEARING AIR products — scales — but complete weighing 
COOLED POR. service. This includes: 
TABLE BLOWER |. Expert assistance and advice in the 


Reduce your FIRE selection of weighing equipment best 


end adapted to the use intended. 
Prolong the life of your 


machinery 2. Toledo installation or set-up service 
Blower weighs 6% Ibs. under the direct supervision of trained 
Shipping weight 18 Ibs. ss Bee. 
20 feet Fighest grade electric and competent mechanics. 





x cable, with armored plug cap. 


One hand o 


ni 


Ww 


Toledo contract service — regular and 
frequent inspection, testing, cleaning, 
etc. 


perated 


Note toggle switch in 
handle 

Well balanced 

Examine cut of Blower 
carefully 
ires from motor to han- 
dle in metal tubing 

Highest grade BALL 
BEARINGS 


Gives 16” water column 


4. Emergency service immediately avail- 
able from any Toledo office. As near 
as the telephone. 


Wn 


Complete assurance of twenty-four- 





pressure hour-a-day dependability. 
Shipped on 10-day trial, e 
ee Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World 
E L E C T R I C B L OW E R C O — 106 Sales Rooms and aa Stations in oe im the United States = Canale st in U irty-four foreign countries 
352 Atlantic Ave. BOSTON, (9) MASS. 
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Why Crepes Shrink After 


Washing 

echnical Editor : 

Can you tell us what would cause dyed 

-epe de chine to shrink after washing? 

(5214) 

The creping, or shrinking in, of crepe 

e chine and similar fabrics so that the 
surface will present a granulated, or 
‘pebble,” effect is accomplished by hard 
wisting the filling yarns which are used. 
When woven in the cloth, the natural 
cum of the silk still remains in this 
illing, as well as such soap and oil as 
as been added by the throwster in his 
soaking bath. Therefore, there might 
be perhaps 23% more or less of this 
gum, soap and oil which will be boiled- 
yut of the goods in the dyeing if the silk 
is white. If the silk is yellow there will 
be 3% or 4% more gum in the material. 

After the twist has been put into the 
yarns, and they have been steamed to 
prevent them from kinking, the cloth 
is woven and no tendency to shrink is 
shown in the raw goods. When the 
tabrics are entered into the boiling-off 
bath, in which process the gum is boiled 
uut of the silk, the gums gradually 
soften under the influence of the boiling 
vater and soap, and as they soften 
kinking begins to take place, with a 
consequent contraction in the width of 
the goods. When all the gum has been 
boiled out, the full amount of contrac- 
tion that is permitted by the twist of the 
silk, and its size, will have been attained. 

Following this boiling-off there are 
subsequent operations of dyeing and 
finishing which it is not necessary to de- 
tail here. The point is that the amount 
of skrinkage that is made possible for 
the goods by the particular twist and 
size of the silk, and the number of picks 
per inch, should bear a proper relation- 
ship to the finished width desired. Thus, 
if the goods were laid 43 inches wide in 
the loom, coming out in the gray some- 
what narrower than that, and were in- 
tended to be finished 39% in. wide, it 
would not do to have a contraction of the 
fabric in the boiling-off operation to just 
that width, for if the goods were then 
taken out and finished they would be 
very irregular looking, and would not 
have the smoothness desired. The goods, 
in regular practice, shrink in to a sub- 
stantially narrower width than what they 
are intended to be when finished. This 
width might be about 38 inches, more or 
less, for goods that are to finish 39% in. 

In the finishing operations they pass 
through what is known as a tentering 
trame, which is a machine in which they 
ire stretched out while drying. Previous 
to this a very slight gumming will have 
been given to them which assists in pre- 
venting the goods from shrinking in any 
after leaving the tentering frame. The 
idea is that they will be just enough 
narrower than the finished width to per- 
mit of their being stretched out to a 
smooth and true condition when brought 
to the proper finished width. 

Too many manufacturers give little 
thought to the contractile power of the 
filling materials that they are employing. 
The more picks there are to the inch 
(so long as they are not so close as to 
bind each other) the greater the con- 
traction. The larger the size of the 
thread for a given amount’ of twist, the 
greater the contraction. The larger the 
amount of twist for a given size of 


Under this head, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way answers can be given which will 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
as an evidence of good faith. The identity of correspondents will not be disclosed. 


tion, a 
any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 





thread the greater the contraction. The 
less the amount of warp threads whose 
resistance is to be overcome in the 
shrinking in, the greater the contrac- 
tion. And the converses of these will, 
of course, give a lesser contraction. 
And yet manufacturers will take ex- 
actly the same silk, and use it in fabrics 
with differing numbers of picks per inch, 
and with variable numbers of warp 
threads per inch, and expect to get the 
same contraction in each case. 

The consequence is that a very large 
portion of the crepe filled goods that 
are manufactured have been made with 
yarns that possess too great a contractile 
power. That is, they have such shrink- 
ing power that, even after they have 
been boiled-off and stretched out to their 
finished width, there still remains in the 
threads a large amount of unexpended 
shrinking force. This is the reason why 
manufacturers frequently find pieces of 
goods that they have in stock narrower 
than when they received them from the 
dyers. Goods received 40 in. wide may, 
as the weeks pass by, be found to have 
shrunk in gradually to 39, 38, 37 in, or 
even less in width. This is due to the 
unexpended twist in the threads form- 
ink kinks, one here, one there, one the 
other place, as the days pass, with each 
one aiding in the contraction of the 
goods. 

With reference to the exact point 
raised in the question as to why crepes 
shrink after washing, the answer is that 
the goods themselves, when made, had 
too much contractile power remaining in 
the filling yarn after they were finished 
and which, at the first opportunity, would 
come into action. The fabric, owing to 
the slight stiffening put in by the 
finisher, might retain its width in the 
piece, and also during its manufacture 
into garments but when, in the wash- 
ing, this finishing would be removed, the 
goods would then shrink in according 
to the unexpended shrinking power re- 
maining in the filling. 

The fault, of course, lies squarely on 
the shoulders of the manufacturer, 
either for lack of knowledge of the 
factors in the case, or lack of care in 
seeing that such matters are properly 


attended to. 
* * * 


Sizing Mercerized Warps 


Technical Editor: 


We are contemplating using mercer- 
ized cotton warp, and not having had 
much occasion to look into this subject 
would appreciate some good information 
as to the methods of handling mercerized 
warps. For instance, just how are thev 
slashed, what size ingredients are used, 
if any, how much heat is carried on the 
slasher, and so on. We are going to use 
about 30s single yarn, 2400 ends, 76 
sley, 72 picks, on a loom equipped with 
drop-wire stop motions. (5184) 

There being 2400 ends in the warp you 
would most’ likely make four beams of 
600 ends each. After this yarn has been 
beamed on section beams it is put in 





the slasher. The beams are placed in 
the creel in the regular way, two on the 
bottom and two on the top. They are 
then tied up and run over the machine 
and leased the same as if it were just 
plain cotton. The ends are then counted 
or laid in the expansion comb. The 
smaller the number of ends in a dent 
the straighter will be the warp when 
finished. 

In making the size care must be exer- 
cised in getting a formula that will give 
the best results. Experiments must be 
made right in your own mill, on your 
own particular goods and with your 
climatic conditions. We will give 
a formula which you may use as a 
basis to work from, increasing or 
decreasing the amounts according to your 
particular requirements. A kettle of 150 
gallons capacity can be used. Fill about 
three parts full of water, put in 75 
pounds potato starch, 15 pounds of a 
good grade of gum or dextrin, 4 pounds 
tallow or the equivalent of a good brand 
of softener and then fill until about 4 in. 
from the top with water. This should 
then be allowed to mix for fifteen or 
twenty minutes turning on the 
steam. 


before 


After this has been done the steam 
can be turned on full until the mixture is 
boiling quite hard. Then the steam 
should be turned down low enough so 
that the contents will not boil out of 
kettle and boiling allowed to continue 
for an hour. The size is then ready to 
use. For ply yarn this mixture could be 
reduced with water in the slasher size 
box to about one-half its 
strength. 


original 


From eight to ten pounds of steam 
ought to be sufficient. Care must be 
taken that the yarn is absolutely dry, 
but it must not be burned in drying. 
Important as slashing is, it frequently 
is regarded as of minor importance and 
does not receive the attention it should. 
The damage caused by errors in judg- 
ment or carelessness of the overseer or 
operator oftentimes extends through con- 
siderable of the product before correction 
can be made. We always contend that 
to cut expenses down too close in the 
sizing department is false economy. For 
we must admit that a large percentage of 
the weaving is in reality done right in 
the slasher room. 


o. * * 


Putting on New Rub Apron 
Technical Editor: 

I would appreciate very much any in- 
formation you can give me _ regarding 
the following: Why is it that so many 
carders cannot put on a new rub apron 
in pairing up with one that is half worn, 
without having the ends running as if 
that section of the spool drum was 
running slack? They claim it is im- 
possible to run it without putting another 
new one in with the first one. That is, 
they sacrifice the half worn out apron, 
and put two new ones in. What is the 
best way to center up the rub aprons ‘so 
as to have the right clearance on both 


sides from buttons ? 

(5197) 

It is a rule with some carders to keep 
the new rub aprons on the itront as 
much as possible. The reason for this is 
that the old well-broken-in apron is 
easier in its action on the tender web as 
it comes from the rings. It is some- 
times difficult to get a new apron to go 
well with an old one, as the old one is 
often worn more on one end than on the 
other, which will cause an unevenness in 
the rub. When this is the case, the only 
remedy is another new apron. 

The proper way to center up the rub 
aprons in order to have the right clear- 
ance on both ends is to put the apron in 
place on the rolls while they are loose. 
Then draw them out to the same dis- 
tance on each end. Measure with a rule 
to get each end the same tension. Watch 
the buttons while drawing out the con- 
necting nuts, to see that the apron does 
not move. If the tension is the same 
on each end the apron will remain in 
place. 


end of roll to 


e es 


Testing for Amount of Oil in 
Wool 


Technical Editor: 

Could you advise me the best way to 
make tests for the amount of oil pres- 
ent in wool, tops and worsted yarns? 

(5209) 

The most accurate way of determining 

the amount of oil is by extraction with 


ether or other suitable solvent. This, 
of course, is an analytical process and 
requires special apparatus. Any mill 


that maintains a laboratory would most 
naturally have this equipment available. 
In brief, the process of extraction is 
carried out as follows: 

Weigh the amount of wool, tops or 
yarn taken; approximately a 10 gram 
sample is placed in a Soxhlet extractor 
connected up with suitable condenser and 
the material allowed to extract for at 
least 8 hours. The extraction flask is 
removed from the extractor, the ether 
distilled off and recovered. The extrac- 
tion flask containing the residual oil is 
then placed in a drying oven and heated 
until constant weight is obtained at the 
temperature of boiling water (212 deg. 
F.). The weight of oil divided by the 
weight of top or yarn taken gives the 
percentage of oil. 

This analysis should be made on bone 
dry material. By this we mean the tops 
or yarn should be dried to constant 
weight before extracting with ether, and 
this weight used in calculations. 


Editor, TEXTILE WORLD:— 

Your kind letter of March 2nd 
giving the names and addresses of 
a number of concerns who make a 
specialty of importing foreign 
fabrics has duly been received, 
and we wish to thank you for 
your trouble. 

If there be anything that we 
ean do for you from this end, 
please let us know, as we are 
very anxious to reciprocate your 
kindness. 

Thanking you 
are. 








once more, we 


Yours very truly, 


YOSHIKAWA SHOKAT, 
Yokahoma, Japan 
(signed) H. Y. Yoshkawa 
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If its a Haskins 


your goods are safe! 


Delicat« 


n Vain 


Ha kin 


HASKINS. 
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at themselves Haskins Veneered Steel has 


iZainst the valls of a come to mean to many users 
\rmord Poin [he the ultimate in truck construc- 
ot this sturdy cor ner ; 
his sturdy container tion [wo thin layers of gal- 
Iriction-tree 


vanized steel with a wooden core 


In precisel. 


al rive to the truck the unbeat al sle 
| nicn they ‘ 1 
| strength ol steel yet without 
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" “ARMORD” 
TRUCKS 


Preeminent in the 
practical experience 
of the trade. Ad- 
vantages have been 
increased immeasur- 
ably by the addi- 
tion of a variable 
speed electric motor 
drive now supplied. 
Speed control is 
dependable and con- 
In all de- 
tails up to the high- 


venient. 








est mill  require- 
ments. 





Shall we send par- 
ticulars? See circu- 
lars. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Piano Machines, 









Foot-Power and Power 

Lacers, Hand-Feed or Automatic 
Repeaters, Hand-Driven or Power 

Dekby Card Cutters 
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When the caller comes— 
a winged intermediary 


TEXTILE WORLD 


| 
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C 
~~ LEAN 


Sonoco Products Company, Mfr., 
Eastern Office, 


337 W. Madison St., 





Acc URATE 


Batancep 


o 


Yarnsaver 
or Round-Nose 


Cones, Convolute Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 





Send for Color Chart of Cones and Tubes 


410 Olympia Building, 
Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Hamilton, Ont. 





When a caller arr ves at the mill and the man he 
wants to see is away from his usual post an awk- 
ward delay is likely to ensue while the executive is 
being looked up. In such case as this, the Couch 
\utophone is invaluable 


It is ony. a matter of seconds before the superin- 
tenc es it, agent or any other executive wanted can 
be informec a the business of his visitor. Through 


the General Call feature, an executive can be quickly 
summoned regardless of what part of the mill he 
happens to be in. 

| he Aut ophone converts minutes to seconc Is \\ rite 


the facts 


S. H. COUCH CO., Inc. 
Norfolk Downs, Mass. 


Chicago 170Purchase St., Boston 


Ge 


\ 
_ ; 
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Hartsville, S. C. 


October 4, 1924 
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GOODS MARKETS 





Will High Cotton 


Check Improvement? 


Trade Speculates on Effect of 25¢ 

Raw Material—Good Buying 

of Colored Goods 

Accurate statements as to the ex- 
ent of the improvement in the prim- 
ary cotton goods market are difficult 
if not impossible. It seems to be al- 
question of individual 
viewpoint, and there is a consider- 
able variety of these. In sections of 
the finished goods market it is claimed 
that excellent business is being done, 
and that September witnessed the 
largest movement of goods of any 
month this year. In other quarters, 
however, there is a noticeable ab- 
sence of any such definite statements 
as these, and a good deal more hesi- 
tancy about proclaiming the advent 
of better times. 

That business generally in this mar- 
ket is better than it was two months 
ago is obvious. That it will improve 
still further during the next two 
months is hardly to be questioned by 
even the most pessimistic. How wide- 


together a 


spread this improvement will be is 


something else again, and it is on 
this point that the forecasters hesi- 
tate. 

Cotton has again confused the ex- 
perts by not only maintaining its ini- 
tial advance after the Government 
crop report of last week but by 
staging another upward bounce at 
the close of last week which regis- 
tered a total advance of approxi- 
mately 4c. in less than a week. Re- 
ports from the South insist that the 
extent of deterioration in the crop 
was not nearly shown by the last 
report and that deterioration last 
week may not be fully shown by the 
report due next week. 

In other words, it now appears at 
least probable that goods will again 
have to be merchandized on a basis 
of 25c. and higher cotton, and those 
who have been quietly maintaining 
that cotton under 25c. was a good 
buy this year may have been right 
all along. In the opinion of many 
primary market merchants this basis 
for goods will mean an indefinite con- 
tinuance of the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing which has caused such havoc 
during the last year. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 

Effective Oct. 1, the Pierson-Libbey 
Co. has been appointed selling agent 
for the bedspread production of the 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
The Pierson-Libbey Co. has taken 
over the selling organization of the 
Monument Mills formerly maintained 
at 214 Church St., New York for the 
sale of its bedspreads. 








Comparative Quotations 


Oct. 1 Sept. 24 Oct. 4, 1923 
Spot Cotton, New York..... 25 .90e. 23.75e. 29 .20¢e. 

Print Cloths: 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60 yd.. 634. 654¢e, Tee. 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd..... 8T-9e. 8 yc, 10¢e. 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 yd.. 9%—-10e. 934¢c. L134¢. 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25 yvd.. lle. Lll44e. L3e. 
Brown Sheetings: 

36- in., 56x60, 4 yd....... lle. 10%4-10%t. = 121%4-12%ae. 

36- in., 48x48, 3 vd..... 1314-13. 3lgc. 141%4-Lie. 

37- in., 48x48, 4 yd.. 10%e. 10%4¢. 1134e. 
Pajama Checks: 

3614-in., 72x80, 4.75 yd........ lle. 10% ce. 12%e. 

36%4-in., 72x80, 5.75 yd..... 9e. 834e. 10\4e. 
ee eer 13%e. 13144-13\%e. 1d514e. 
EE IE eee *19-20e. *19-20c. 23¢e. 
pS ee eee ..*241%4-26e. *2414-26c. 27c. 
Standard prints ..... , 10¢. 10c. A 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in *12-12Mbe. *12-12'4e. *144¢. 


* Nominal. 





The Jewish holidays on Monday 
and Tuesday were responsible for a 
quiet and uneventful opening of the 


Month of August 


Cloth Imports Off 


Increase in Gray Goods Figures, 
However 





Imports of all classes of cotton 
goods during the eight months ended 
August this year fell off considerably 
in comparison with importations dur- 
ing a similar eight month period 
ended August, 1923, but Department 
of Commerce figures show an increase 
of over 7,000,000 sq. yds. in importa- 
tions of gray goods during the latter 
period. For the month of August im 
ports of all classes of cotton goods 
except unbleached were smaller than 
for August, 1923, the figures for 
August — this being — slightly 
smaller than those of August, 1923. 
The following table shows details of 
imports : 


year 


Eight Months Ending August 


1923 1924 1923 1924 

week in gray goods. Prices on the Raw cotton, Ibs 4, 700, 008 gaan saan aie a a eae 
Z oe . Raw cotton $437,512 ‘ 

more active print cloths are firm or Total 238 


cotton manufactures $7, 966 
Total cotton cloth, sq. yds 16, { 
Total cotton cloth 
Unbleached, sq. yds 
Unbleached .. 
Bleached, sq. yds 
Bleached 
Colored, sq. yds 


soft according to the momentary 
trend of the raw material market. 
Goods prices have by no means 
been worked up in proper proportion 
to the advance in the staple, and in (jr ao 
sections heavy business is reported to Cotton gloves 
- Cotton hosiery, doz. prs 

have been put through last week. Cotton hosiery 

As predicted, the basis of I9c. for 
2.20 denims did not last long in sec- 
tions of the market, two important 
centers withdrawing their 
from sale late last week. It was un- 
derstood that 19c. was still possible 
early this week in some parts of the 
market. 

Advances have been put into effect 
on bleached 


Total otton laces embroidery, 


goods 
ulous. 


trades. 


goods and on many Elwyn W. Poor has resigned 
classes of coarse count colored goods. 
Low-end tickings were still quoted at 
24%c. this week. Co. 
New prices on ginghams are ex- 
pected any day as this is written, and 
the trade will be surprised if quo- 
tations are not made by the end of 
next week, at the latest. Many 
rumors are floating around about the 
proposed policy of the big company, 
all of them probably having as little 
foundation as is usually the case. 


specializing on Central and 


predicted for the near future. 


Texas City, Texas 

It is taken for granted that the 
new gingham prices will be low, but 
some of the stories running around 


about what will be done on certain the proposition. 














MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 

Manchester, Eng., Oct. 1 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Traders are hampered by smart advance in raw 
| cotton. Many operators caught short. Numerous yarn and 
cloth buyers are compelled to secure cover. Those who have 
held bearish views now realize there is little probability of 
| shilling cotton. Cloth manufacturers are in a decidedly stronger 
| position than month ago and production is increasing. 


Active demand for India but many bids are too low. Some 
improved advices from China. Miscellaneous fabrics are in 
encouraging request for several minor outlets. 

Index number for the week is 232. 








et $1,536,115 


definite numbers are considered ridic- 


effect that cheaper staples are being 
taken more freely by the cutting-up 


as manufacturers. 
president and director of the Kelsey 


Export business last week was de- 
scribed as good in several sections 
South 
American trade, and better buying is 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co., of New York, are J, L, 
reported as considering the financing of , 
the erection of a large cotton mill here. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, have 
been engaged as engineers to investigate 








118,102, 
$25, 194, 07 
70,612, 138 
$13,404, 74 
4,185,589 
$1,099,559 
43, 404, 309 
$10,689,774 
940, 782 


$2,813, 939 
339 





$869,404 $900.2 


$10,566, 827 $12,725,791 


Colored Goods Association 


Among the latest report ot The Association of Manufacturers 
gingham improvement is one to the 


of Colored Cotton Goods was organ- 
ized at Greensboro, S. C., on Tuesday 
of this week at a meeting attended 
by a number of prominent southern 
The aim of the asso- 
ciation, as announced, is to further 


Textile Corp. and the Wilton Mfg. the use and distribution of colored 


cotton goods and to obtain statistics 
and other information regarding this 
branch of the trade. Officers were 
elected as follows: J. L. Spencer, 
Charlotte, N. C., president; A. J. 
Graham, Greenville, vice-president; 
C. S. Green, Charlotte, acting secre- 
tary. The board of governors is as 
follows: C. W. Causey, Greensboro; 
Spencer, Charlotte; K. S. Tan- 
ner, Spindale, N. C.; T. N. Webb, 
Hillsboro, N. C.; Leroy Springs, Lan- 
caster, S. C.; T. H. Webb, Concord, 
N. C.; A. J. Graham, Greenville, S. 
C.; A. H. Howard, Concord; Lynn 
B. Williamson, Graham, N. C.; W. D. 
Briggs, Raleigh, N. C.; Charles 
Haynes, Cliffside, N. C. 





FALL River, Mass. The directors of 
the Pilgrim Mills have voted to increase 
the capital stock of the corporation from 
$700,000 to $1,200,000. The-increase will 
be in the form of a stock dividend to 
shareholders, who will receive five shares 
of new stock for each seven shares held 
at the present time. A special meeting 
of stockholders for the purpose of rati- 
fying the action of the directors has been 
called for Oct. 7. 
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The Kent Manufacturing Co. 


(Established 1843) 
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Specified 
by the 
Leading Mills 


The popularity of Coe’s Endless 
Braided Bands among mills 
whose products are foremost in 
quality arises from their proved 
usefulness for the various band- 
ing purposes in the mill. These 
braided bands have received 
the endorsement of practical tez- 
tile men who have found them 
superior to spliced rope. 








| Union Mills 

Rockbourne Mills 

||| Runnymede Mills 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 


Burmont Mills 


Burmont, Pa. 


Bedford Mills 
Bedford City, Va. 











Manufacturers of 


| Woolen Goods 


Flannels—Suitings—Overcoatings—Tweeds, Etc. 


| Fine Worsted Yarns 


(FRENCH SPUN) 
For WEAVING and KNITTING 


Talbot Mills | L. F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guaraatee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 80 Years 





That the users of these bands 
are well pleased is indicated by 
| the number of repeat orders we 
are constantly receiving from 
| representative mills. An initial 
order will explain why this is 
so. 


U.S; Band Co. 


Holbrook, Mass. 








FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets 


Uniform Cloths | 

















. ESTABLISHED 1857 
Broadcloths 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


aaa | Commission Merchants 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SCHOOL 


of the PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


will open its 


FORTY-FIRST SEASON 


DAY CLASSES.........September 17, 1924. 
EVENING CLASSES....... October 6, 1924. 
The number of pupils to be accepted is 
limited Applications are considered in the 
erder of their receipt. 
Two Diploma Courses are offered in the Day 
Behool 
The REGULAR TEXTILE COURSE —~ Three 
Years Comprehensive, and highly recom 
mended 
The CHEMISTRY, DYEING AND PRINT- 
IN@ COURSE — Three Years — Includes all 
textile Obres 
Twe Year, abridged, Certificate Day Courses 
are also offered in Cottons, Woolems and 
Worsteds, Silks, Jacquard Design, and Dye- 
tg. sdmission to which may be had by 
substituting practical experience for a por- 
tion of the college entrance units required 
in the Diploma Courses. 
Cireulars giving details of the Day and 
Byreming Schools may be had by applying to 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 
Bread and Pine Streets, Phita., 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Velours 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, ete., not only destroys all worms an 
larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack. 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


Lime at Side 
Actual Size 


Pa. 
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W. J. Westaway Co 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip 
textile process. 


mills for any 


Textile 
and 


Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Montreal Office: 
ROOM 400 
McGill Bldg. 


Dunn Worsted Mills 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Fancy Worsteds 


Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
e.. Selling Agents 


New York Office, 257 Fourth Ave. 


SOUL ULADAADUASLAAA ULLADULLA ALA ae hae nk lc ll ML 


THE “MURDOCK” 





Keep Your Sotatice 


with the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


fully 


in the perfection of your goods 
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\lore Women’s Wear 
Spring Goods Open 


\merican Woolen Sells Up and 
Withdraws Woolens in Dept. 
4—Pencil Stripes 

\ number of important openings of 
vomen’s wear fabrics were made be- 
fore the close of last week, and addi- 
tional showings followed the Jewish 
holidays this week. Interest on the 
part of buyers has been spotty but the 
fact that certain lines have been ac- 
tively supported is believed to give 
the key to the situation, and it is be- 
lieved to be only a matter of time 
when other offerings will be similarly 
treated. The openings so far include 
several of the makers of fine goods, 
and next week is expected to see the 
offerings for spring from the remain- 
ing leaders in this branch of the field. 
Woolens seem more important than 
worsteds in the women’s wear field at 
the moment and it is thought certain 
that flannels and some of the heavier 
napped woolens in a variety of color 
effects and patterns will be popular. 


American Withdraws Woolens 

The announcement of the selling up 
and withdrawal of all the woolen fab- 
rics included in the Amertcan Woolen 
Co.’s women’s wear showing in Dept. 
4, discloses a current of business 
greater than the trade at large was 
expecting. These goods were with- 
drawn after being on the market only 
five days. Comment had been very 
favorable as to their styling and price. 
lhe development of the worsted end 
of the women’s wear field is slow. 
Although a certain amount of twills 
will continue in demand for suits and 
dresses, the greater part of the dress 
fabric demand has gone over to flan- 
nels and goods of that type, and even 
in suits garment houses are looking 
around for fabrics which will strike 
a new chord after many seasons in 
which twills led. 

In some quarters of the market 
expressed that the pencil 
stripe will make another rise to prom- 
inence in women’s wear but many 
well posted sellers doubt it. Those 
who take the negative of this question 
say that the pencil stripe does not 
give a dressy appearance after being 
worn, and also that it is too formal a 
fabric for the present vogue of semi- 
sport clothing. 


hope is 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 

The American Woolen Co. last 
Saturday withdrew all woolen goods 
in the Dept. 4 showing of women’s 
vear as sold up for the season. The 
ine had been open for spring for 
mly five days. The withdrawal does 
not affect the worsteds in that depart- 
ment. 


Gera Mills opened their spring line 


TEXTILE WORLD 





Advances by American 


Men’s Weer Woolens 
Higher—Women’s Withdrawn 
As the result of a series of 

nouncements by the American 

Woolen Co. beginning at the close ot 

last week, men’s wear 

woolens-and-worsteds 





Spring 





al- 


and 
have been ad- 
vanced in price, with some lines sold 
up and withdrawn, and all woolen 
fabrics in the women’s wear group 
have been sold up and withdrawn. 
The advances on men’s’ wear 
Woolens by departments and mills to- 
gether with the 


woolens 


range of opening 


of woolen goods for the women’s 
wear trade last week. Suede cloths 
of the Mokine range continue to be 
featured. Innovations include Kemp- 
lera, plain and fancy sports cheviots, 
Cordelera, suede cloth and 
flannels in cluster and shadow stripes. 
Prices quoted are as follows: Mokines, 
$4.77 to $6.75;. Kempleras, $2.25 to 
$3.25; 


corded 


Repleras, $2.25 to $4.25, and 
flannels, $2.1714 to $2.77. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., opened their 
spring line last week. It includes a 
new departure in a soft, corded wool- 
en called 
wool 


Bengalaine. In the Downy- 
range, which is continued, the 
cut blocks yield to ribbed treatments 
Smyrna is a new 
priced $3.75. It is a 
in faney blocks in 
in combination 


number, 
double 


sports 
weave 
pastel tones 
neutral 
Fancy flannels are shown for spring 
in a_ price 
to $2.12%; 


. 


with colors 


range from $1.92! 
mixture coatings are 
priced $1.75 to $2.75, and suede cloths 
are $3.50 and $3.75. 

The Forstmann & Huffmann Co.’s 
spring opening is scheduled to take 
place late during the current week or 
some time next week, the market be- 
lieves. Buyers are sure the line will 
be shown before Oct. Io. 

Cheviots and other rough weaves 
continue to hold the lead in separate 
skirts, according to the United Skirt 
League of America. Plaids are shown 
in considerable color. 
Wrap-around styles prevail and there 


variety of 


is also a fair showing of circular 
models. Pleats and other details 
that mark the dressier garment are 
not in demand. The present-day 


separate skirt is designed for sports 
wear. The fabrics 
their resistance to 


are chosen for 
weather and the 
styles selected to give the maximum 
of freedom in movement. 


prices as announced on Aug. 18 
as follows: 











Spring opening 

Dept 3, Div A Advance 
Saranac 10 to 22h 
Filton be 
Waverly Tig 
Norwich 10 
Webster 17h 
Assabet 10¢ 
Sawyer at Tlee 
Pioneer . 22%%c 
Foxcroft 17 ae < 
Sebasticook Be to 7M 
Vassalboro Tige. to 12% 
Anderson oe to 1f 
Indian Spring The 
Kennebex ° Tloe. to 1¢ 
Ounegan The 
Black River 2'oc. 
Yantic ie to 20 
Forest 5 
Chase 1744c. to 20 
Har: land Lik to 20 
Ray Tloec 77 
Hecla r le to 2 5 
Wey borset 10x to 20 215 9 55 
Newport 1« 1 2 10 2 921 
Moosup 12h 1% 2 xX 
Oakland The 1 20 1 371 
Lebanon ‘ Thee. to 10 1 4214— 2 021 
Mascoma 1ik 1 20 i 17 
Dept Div. ¢ 
\ssabet 10« to 32%4c 75 021, 
Webster 2 8214, ee 
Dept. 7 awF 
Beoli (woolens) < to 27 1 721 4 72k, 
Globe (woolens) 7c. to 17a 1 80 445 

lhe withdrawal of women’s wear 
woolens and other woolens last 


Saturday is summarized as follows: 


“The American Woolen Co. has with- 
drawn all woolen goods shown bv the 
various mills manufacturing 


women’s 
wear, the 


production for the entire 
spring season having been sold. Thev 
have also withdrawn the lines of a num 
ber of the mills manufacturing woolen 
goods for men’s wear, prices of which 
were recently advanced.” 


The advance of men’s wear combi 


nation cloths (woolen and worsted) 


Was announced last Monday as _ fol 
lows: 

“The American Woolen Co. announces 
that all men’s wear fabrics made of a 
combination of worsted and wool hav 
been advanced from 5c to 20c a vard 
effective this morning. This advance 
reflects the increased cost of woolen 
content in this class of goods which are 
made in 10 of the company’s mills, 2s 
follows 
Dept 1 Advance 
Washingtor to 
Wood Wo 
Dept 
Sarana 12 Vin 
Tilton 12h 
Webste , 
Chase jz! 
Weybosset 191 
Moosup Ty 
Dept 7 
Beoll 
Gil 

‘ , 
Argentine Wool 
BuENos ArtrEs, ARGENTINA.—Ac- 


cording to the most reliable estimates 
available, there goods 
mills in Argentina operating 107 sets 
of cards, 30 combing machines, 19,- 
400 and worsted _ spindles, 
2,240 twisting spindles and 794 looms. 


are 20 wool 


woolen 


BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE | 
Bradford, Eng., Oct. 1 (Special Cable to TEXTILE | 
WORLD).—Spindle activity is increasing and several firms | 


recommenced full time working. Piece goods are moving satis- 
factorily, but when further advances are quoted buyers are 


somewhat cautious. 





‘re General Advance in 
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Men’s Wear Woolens 


Action of American Woolen Pre- 
ceded and Followed by Inde- 
pendent Mills 

advance by the 
Co. of all of its 

fabrics, 


The 
Woolen 


woolen 


American 

lines of 
including those of 
part worsted construction, marks the 
working out of the market trend 
which has been reflected in this col- 
umn during the last few weeks. 
Woolens have of course been the 
leading class of fabrics in the men’s 
wear trade and the greatest part of 
the orders placed for the new spring 
season has been in wootens. For 
some time carding wools and the var- 
ious wastes which go into woolens, 
such as noils, and some types of re- 
worked wool, have been ballooning in 
price, and it is this fact underlying a 
generous support on the part of buy- 
ers which is at the bottom of the up- 
ward movement. 

The turn which has come to pass 
in the men’s wear market should 
have caught no napping who 
reads the papers or in other ways 
keeps in touch with the trade. Many 
ot the mills been ad 
vancing prices 72 to 12M%c. per yard 
and in some cases withdrawing lines 
ever since the middle of September, 
though the American’s action in 
making advances which run as high 
sition to a new level which maay of 
the smaller mills were going te take 
in several 


one 


smaller have 


makes in one step the tran 


steps. Although business 
has been good on many lines of wool- 
ens it is emphasized on the primary 
market that the advances have noth- 
ing to do directly with the cloth’s 
popularity, but reflect only the actual 
increase in raw materials 
since the opening shortly after the 
middle of August. 


cost of 


Discussion by Clothiers 

Those clothiers who put off any 
considerable part of their operations 
for spring until after the Jewish holi- 
days, as it is believed that many did, 
find that the market is not only higher 
on woolens but a number of the most 
popular lines are withdrawn as sold 
up for the season. These holidays 
were last Monday and 
Tuesday and the market at that time 
presented its usual deserted appear- 
ance. Wednesday was a day ot con- 
siderable activity with buyers trying 
to make up for lost time and perhaps 
lost opportunity. Quoted statements 
of clothiers from Chicago and Roch- 
ester are to the effect that the change 
in the primary market will not affect 
their opening prices on garments for 
spring which will be made public dur- 
ing the next two or three weeks. 
Similar statements from many of the 

(Continued on page 127) 
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The Attention of ies 
is Invited to Our New 


MODEL K 


Producing a fabric without 
lines, using a latch needle, per- 
mitting speed of production, the 
making of heavy heels and toes 
and perfect plaiting. 








Increased width of top and a 
greatly pronounced loose course 
for looping are features of great 
value. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York 
Hamilton High Point Paris Barcelona Porto 
Ont. N. C. France Spain Portugal 
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Outlook is Spotty 
in Hosiery Trade 


limprovement Here and There Off- 
set by Sluggishness of Staples 
—Neo Boom This Year 

Spotty conditions continue to pre- 

il in hosiery. Primary market 

llers whose judgment has been 

oved sound over many years of ex- 

rience in the business are confident 

at this state of affairs will last all 
trough the last quarter of the year, 
and probably well into 1925. Here 
ind there improvement is noted; sev- 
ral smaller commission merchants 
say that last week was the best one 
they have had so far this year. 

Volume, considering the business as 
a whole, is undoubtedly better than 
it was a month or two ago, but there 
has been no general upswing such as 
was expected, and it is freely admitted 
that business has still a considerable 
way to go before it can be classed as 
satisfactory. 

Good students look for nothing 
more exciting during the remainder 
of the year than a fairly steady stream 
of relatively small-lot orders for quick 
delivery. The death of the hand-to- 
mouth buying policy of jobber and 
retailer alike may be in the offing, as 
has been predicted more than once 
this year, but there are certainly no 
tangible signs of an early return to 
the normal of forward business. 

Spring business of moment con- 
tinues almost entirely lacking on 
staples, and it now seems fairly well 
demonstrated that jobbers’ policy on 
this season will closely follow their 
method of procedure on requirements 
for fall. 

No Price Trend 

Fluctuations in quoted prices on 
standard merchandise continue of 
relative unimportance, and there is 
no surface indication of any decisive 
price moment in either direction. In 
the minds of many sellers, though not 
often on their tongues, is the suspi- 
cion that the price tendency for the 
next few months, so far as there will 
be one, will be in a downward direc- 
tion. 

Developments in half hose in recent 
months, as well as continuance of the 
vogue for a wide variety of colors in 
women's goods, confirms the belief 
that the hosiery business for some 
time to come will be more than ever 
a novelty proposition. The irregular 
reports of mills’ operations can be an- 
swered only in this way. The attrac- 
tive novelty promises to continue to 
receive the business, at a price which 
shows a profit to all concerned, while 
for the cotton staple it can only be 
said that its immediate future is at 
best uncertain. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


Indications of the predicted im- 


‘ dise. 


provement in full fashioned silks are all-fibre goods, fair business for spring 


multiplying. A considerably better 
movement in chiffons has developed, 
and standard merchandise in regular 
weights is understood to be going 
more freely to both jobber and re- 
tailer. 

Reports of unusually good business 
being enjoyed by manufacturers of 
full fashioned goods who sell direct 
do not jibe with recent statements to 
the opposite effect, but that is no rea- 
son to discredit them. 

The jump in cotton last week upset 
many calculations in the hosiery mar- 
ket, as in others, but there is less 
and less talk about the influence of 
these raw material gymnastics on ho- 
siery prices. So far as is known 
there had been no mark ups early 
this week as the result of the big 
jump in the staple. 

Competition is apparently less fierce 
on fibre plaited half hose. At any 
rate fewer of the extreme low prices 
recently quoted are heard. 

Among recent rumors of distress 
sales is one to the effect that business 
has been taken on 300 needle misses’ 
combed goods as low as $1.35, a ridic- 


ulous enough price to satisfy any 
jobber. 

A manufacturer who has made a 
notable success with fancy top goods 


recently returned from England after 
having placed orders there for one 
machine of a number of different 
types of fancy machines. It is under 
stood that he plans to place a sub- 
stantial order for English machines 
after experimenting with the various 
types he purchased on his trip. 

Scattering interest in cashmere 
goods, particularly half hose, is re 
ported. That the decline in popular 
favor of women’s wool goods has been 
exaggerated is indicated by statements 
that in instances duplicate orders are 
now being received for numbers on 
which grave doubts were entertained 
that the original orders would be lived 
up to by buyers. 

A correspondent in Louisville, Ky., 
writes that “silk hosiery buyers for 
some of the leading local stores re- 
port that mills are behind and can 
only give deliveries in six weeks on 
popular brands of quality merchan- 
Merchandise managers over the 
spring and early summer forced buy- 
ers to hold down purchases. Mills 
were not busy and couldn’t afford to 
produce far ahead of demand. Lately 
buyers have rushed the market and 
realizing the shortage of goods have 
been demanding quantity deliveries.” 

It has been true for some time that 
the better class of women’s all-fibre 
goods have been getting a larger per- 
centage of business in this division 
than the cheaper numbers. This ten- 
dency will broaden in the near future, 
it is believed. 

In this connection, it is understood 
that despite reports of less interest in 


has been taken on a few of the better 
well established lines. 

Herbert T. Mason, manufacturers’ 
agent in Philadelphia, full-fashioned 
and seamless hosiery, has moved to 
larger quarters in the Drexel Build- 
ing, 5th and Chestnut streets, now oc- 


cupying room 721. 


Flannel Athletics 


New Cut and Sewed 
Union Suits Appear 

R. H. Macy & Co., New York de- 
partment store, placed on sale this 
week a new men’s athletic union suit 
made of flannel. This garment, made 
of a mixture of cotton and wool, is 
being retailed for $2.89. In their 
advertising Macy’s says: “After ex- 
periments conducted in co-operation 
with one of New England's celebrated 
mills, we devised a light, warm, won- 
derfully soft flannel, which contains 
just the right amount of wool.” 
Utica mill to 
launch a somewhat similar garment to 


Type of 


Plans of a large 
that described above were mentioned 
in these columns about a vear and a 
half This mill prepared sam- 
ples of an athletic suit for men made 
of an all-cotton flannel, but did not 
place the line upon the market. A 
representative of the manufacturer in 
question stated this week that the re- 
sponse given by the jobbing trade to 
a similar line of cotton flannels for 
children, which was sold in a small 
way, convinced them that the men’s 
garment would not be successful as a 
volume proposition. 


ago. 


In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the Nuback Co., manu fac- 
turer of nainsooks, is offering a men’s 
union suit for fall which is 
made of cotton cloth. This 
suit is priced at $13.50 to the retail 
trade. 


wear 
napped 


Cotton Movement 
Wasnincton, D. C.—The cotton 
movement from August 1 to Spt. 26, 
with comparisons, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, is as fol- 
lows: 





1924 1923 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts 1.169.322 1,150,159 
Port stocks I 224 484.651 
Interior receipts 1.381,131 1.415.542 
Interior stoeks “14.0992 n7 mM 
Into sight 2.028596 2,094,092 
Northern spinners’ tak 
ings 201,649 211,020 
Southern spinners’ tak 
OE vig ghsawiaCicneds.s 339,333 WH OSS 
World's visible supnly 


of American cotton... 1,688,116 1,597,605 


SLaTINGTON, Pa. The National Knit 
Fabrics Co.. formerly of Lehighton, 
Pa., which purchased the Crystal Knit 
ting Mills’ building a few months ago, 
ig now carrying on operations in the 
new quarters, equipped with ten knit- 
ting machines, three ribbers and 25 
sewing machines. 


Disappointing Volume 
on Spring Underwear 





Reports of Price Concessions Con- 
tinue, Despite Cotton Jump— 
Bal Carryover Heavy 

A disappointing volume of business 
has been placed on most lines of light- 
weight underwear for spring, 
and numerous reports Indicate that 
the price cutting evil is by no means 
over. Well known lines of men’s 
heavy-weight ribbed goods continue 
in good demand for quick delivery, 
and in a number of instances it is 
difficult for the jobber to pick up what 
he wants for the delivery he wants. 
In other lines, 
apparent heavy-weight 
merchandise, even for quick delivery. 

Fleeced 


next 


however, there is no 
shortage of 
goods, according to fre- 
quent reports, have weakened gener- 
ally throughout the market, and there 
is considerable difference of opinion 
as to just how much business has 
been brought in by reductions made 
to date. It is intimated in a few 
quarters that the lower prices here 
have come too late, and that volume 
may be cut into materially. 

Salesmen returning from their road 
trips bring back almost a unanimous 
report on lght-weights. With the 
exception of a comparatively few 
lines, usually those firmly entrenched 
behind a reputation for quality or 
those which made a special price ap- 
peal, merchandise for next spring has 
been bought only sparingly, despite 
heroic efforts of mill representatives 
to make a good showing. ‘This is es- 
pecially true of balbriggans. 

The Carryover Problem 

The fundamental of the _ light- 
weight situation, of course, is the cold 
weather suffered in most sections of 
the country all through last spring. 
Many reports are heard regarding the 
large carryovers of _ light-weights, 
especially bals, and though some of 
these are undoubtedly exaggerated it 
is hardly to be questioned that the 
jobbing trade is carrying over a con- 
siderable percentage of the light- 
weights it bought for this year. 

Add to this unfavorable starting 
ground for a new season’s business 
the raw material uncertainty and 
price concessions which have been 
freely made, and you have a fairly 
complete idea of what’s wrong with 
this picture. Exactly what influence 
the jump in cotton will have on the 
price problem is still uncertain; to 
date it does not appear to have caused 
any let-up in the reported offering of 
merchandise for less tnan quoted 
prices. 

Light-weight underwear !s_ suffer- 
ing from the same troubles which are 
bothering all kinds of merchandise 
for next spring, plus a few little pet 


complications of its own. Current 











Wildman Circular Ribbers offer you the 
marked advantage of a two-speed drive. 


The Wildman new style Two-Speed Drive 
will operate at one speed for difficult 
stitches and at a speed two-thirds higher 
for plain knitting. As an illustration, a 
Wildman Ribber can be run at a speed of 
100 revolutions per minute on welts and 
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Wildman Ribbing Machines 


increased to 166 R. P. M. on plain stitches. 
The change in speed is accomplished by 
the Wildman belt shifter mechanism, a 
decided improvement over a clutch. 


On request we will send the 


“Wildman 


Ribber Catalogue” giving detailed illus- 
trations and descriptions of every impor- 


tant part of the machine. 
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We have issued a 
very complete and 
informative book, 
The Science of 
Knitting. 
Price $3.00. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


‘s should be right enough to dis- 
e all the business that is coming 
1 jobbers for next spring, and 

sonie early warm weather next year 
probably be of much more value 
a business stimulant than any 
sunt of price cutting now or dur- 
the winter. 


( nderwear Trade Notes 


stone & Warren are showing a new 


bed light-weight union suit for 
men made by the West Knitting 


Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. This is a full 
combed garment in white and ecru, 
de with silk trim, and is priced at 
$8.25 for short sleeves and $8.75 for 
long sleeves. 

rank J, Castle, buyer of hosiery, 
underwear and men’s sweaters for the 
kichardson Dry Goods Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., is to become associated 
with the Ely & Walker Dry Goods 





Co. St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Castle is a} 
former president of the Wholesalers 
Association of Knit Goods Buyers. 

A well known mill representative 
who recently returned from a trip | 
through the Middle West says that | 
seven jobbers in Kansas City refused | 
to buy a case of goods from him on | 
the plea that they were all coming to 
the New York market before Oct. 15. | 
The salesman naturally is wondering 


if theirs is to be another trip of in- 


spection. 


It is rumored that a large jobbing | 


house not far from Chicago has car- 
ried-over 70% of its 
bought for this year. 


This percentage can hardly be said 
A. salesman | 


to be typical, however.* 
who politely voiced his regrets at re- 
ceiving an order for only 15 cases of 
bals from a well known jobbing house 
which last year bought 40 cases was 
taken out to this firm’s stockroom and 





Staple Hosiery Quotations 


Prices printed below represent fair average market quotations on staple 
hosiery in the New York market this week. They apply to average quality 
merchandise, in mill packing, sold to the jobbing trade. Ranges are neces 
sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. 


Full Fashioned 


(Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes) 


Chiffon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-in. boot....... ee .$10.50-11.50 
CAimrOm, Bil OVOF GHEE... occkccc cess 
8-9 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe. 
10-11 thread. mercerized top. heel and toe. 19-20 in. boot...... 
12 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21-in. boot... ...... 
10-11 thread, all over silk............ 


13.-14.50 
9.50-10.50 
Wout en 
12.50-13.50 
16. 50-18 .00 


39—42 gauge half hose, 10 strand, mercerized top, heel and toe. 6.00-6.75 


Men’s 
144 needle, 1 Ib. transferred top, looped toe............eee eens $.90-95 
176 needle, automatic top, sewed toe.............ee ee cee ee ee 6714-70 
A OE, PURNEOIV ON 408) oiose ns 0:0 ck sasiencess+e aeesseseeess 95-1.02%4 
Ze NCGS, Combe, Gotble soles os occ cccid ccc ccccccccccecsecece 1.55-1.70 
200 needle, full mercerized, double sole .............-.-005- 1.65-1.85 
220 needle, full mercerized, double sole..................+005- 1.75-2.15 
220-240 needle, fibre plaited, double sole (mercerized top, heel 
ease eet ea hace shiek a wah s ate nes wa anes 2.60-2.85 
220-240 needle, silk and fibre twist. double sole (mercerized 
RS ey ere mere eet 3.00-3.25 
240 needle, pure thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized top, heel 
IE MR Fos ce Shia ny inca ai aa Saree ble mate wy Kalee/<.6o% 3.75-4.25 
176 needle, all-worsted plaited over cotton, plain colors........ 3.35-3.62% 
176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain heathers.................-- 3.621%4-3.75 
Women’s 
176 needle, 134 Ib., hem top, sewed toe............cceeeeeees 85-95 
L7G Ae URI, AOOTRG COE: csisec sacri sdewmies ccnececes 95-1.00 
220-240 needle, full combed, double sole.................-44-- 1.65-1.75 
2-20 DOME. THE SRCCOOTIEOD oo 4.50iG sooo vdivlensics svasivees 2.25-2.6214 
344 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-ankle ............. .....2-.. 3.15-3.40 
160-176 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights....... 3.25-3.50 
220 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed 
Seals, IN RED oS ccc a a lcsemrn Wig a isree aus aaiavenea ernie ibinee'4ie's 2.85-3.00 
220-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (mer- 
cerized top, heel and toe).......... BR Ree cordate cord « 3.15-3.25 
(All-fibre goods in fancy stitches, 5-15¢ over above prices.) 
240-260 needle, silk and fibre twist (mercerized top, heel and 
toe), standard goods 
a et SN iy cietin A aia aiercdRIN Oso wb ear eaGIS ia SOs Ke eS 5.25-5.75 
Sn OA oils be hen tue te ig oesige ae ean oe ees 5.75-6.00 
240-260 needle, silk plaited over fibre, 20 in. boot (mercerized 
top. De Be Sirs Sa en eh ie a Fw te ek - 6.00-6.50 
Children’s 
28 oz, missew’ ribs (on 7; rise SE, TaiS8) Wooo. k. cc creccecess 95-1.02%4 
Boys’ 3 Ib.; Ixl ribs (on 8: rise 10@. tall 5@) 6... 1.85-1.95 
300-344 needle misses’ combed (on 7; rise 71%4¢, fall 5¢)...... 1.60-1.70 
300 needle misses’ full mercerized 1 x 1 and 6 x 4 ribs (on 7; 
een ee cr ee oe ine ad gaiwic dn hob ldkie sot as'4'dinie 2.25-2.40 
344 needle misses’ full mercerized, as above................+.-- 2.4214-2.60 
Children’s % lengths, mercerized, ribbed leg, circular ingrain 
SG DORN Fe I a a aisin so ab ces o5'6 8 baw e.00'¥06 4 +0058 2.75-3 .25 
Children’s 7% lengths, as above, fibre jacquard tops........... 3.75-3. 50 
Infants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy tops...............+..-- 1.50-1.75 
Te ee Sh a ae ee 1.55-1.70 
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EESONA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 






The mark of a great industrial 
service —of an organization of 
winding engineers and complete 
equipment for manufacturing 
winding machines. 

This mark is inscribed on every 
Universal Winding Machine. 


‘“Supercone”’ 
Superiority 


NITTING MILLS feeding spring 


needle machines from “ Super- 
cones ” wound on the No. 80 Uni- 


versal Winding Machine are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the 
economies and advantages of the 
“* Supercone.” 

—ten hours continuous running without 
stopping to renew yarn supply, practically 
doubling the run when other forms of yarn 
supply are used. 

Waste is reduced, production increased, 
quality of finished product improved and 
production costs materially lowered. 
—“Supercones” wound on inexpensive 
paper cones eliminate the big investment 
and upkeep of expensive wooden bobbins. 
Operators prefer the “ Supercone,” as they 
have fewer motions to make, no heavy bottle 
bobbins to carry and they doff “ Super- 
cones ” but twice a day. 

The “ Supercone ” and the No. 80 Universal 
Winding Machine are Leesona products — 
representative of the great industrial service 
that has improved, by scientific winding, 
many industries throughout the world. 
“'Leesona Service” is at your command — 
its use incurs no obligation. 

Write to our nearest office. 









REG. US. PAT. OFF 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


Providence, CUMP. ANY Philadelphia, 
New York, BOSTON Charlotte, 


Chicago, Utica. 
Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 
Depots AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 


UNIVERSAL 


WINDING 
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wn 15 cases of his last year’s 
m rchandise which had been carried 
\mong the men’s ribbed suits 
ch are understood to have gone 
|| because of price is the product 
1 Pennsylvania mill which is being 
quoted at $6.50. A southern garment 
the same price is also said to have 
ne well. 
[he representative of a western 
mill which has an enviable reputation 
ir quality and whose product is not 
all a price proposition chiefly is em- 
1atic in stating that his business for 
ring so far booked is fully up to that 
taken in a similar period of time in 
iny normal year. 





H olidays Influence 
Outerwear Business 


General Quiet During First Two 
Days This Week—Staple Sweat- 
ers in Strong Position 
Quiet business during the early part 
of the week as the result of the 
Jewish holidays came as a not un- 
welcome breathing spell for some of 
the larger houses handling staple 
outerwear for the jobbing trade. The 
recent rush for fall sweaters of many 
varieties, which shows little sign of 
slowing down, had piled up a great 
deal of detail which could be cleaned 

up during the two-day holiday. 

Business has continued brisk on 
many staples, the 
cricket sweater easily maintaining its 
lead as the outstanding garment for 
fall as it was the dominant note in 
business for late spring and sum- 
mer. Satisfactory orders have been 
hooked by practically all manufactur- 
ers of coats, and this includes a num- 
ber of recent recruits to the ranks 
who, it was predicted, would involve 
this end of the business in an orgy of 
over-production. 

Shakers are in exceptionally strong 
position, and brushed effects for 
women are receiving a steady share 
of business. In one of two places it 
is reported that there has been some- 
thing of a revival in men’s vests, 
causing some sellers to regret having 
sacrificed this type of merchandise a 
short time ago. 

Slight interest has been displayed 
in 1925 bathing suits to date, although 
some business is being booked right 
along. These goods are suffering 
from the general disinclination of the 
jobbing trade to operate for next 
spring on any type of merchandise, 
iltogether aside from the moot ques- 
tion of the size of stocks in jobbers’ 
hands, 

How the year will eventually shape 
up for mills is interpreted in various 
ways in the selling market, but the 
early cool weather this fall has cer- 
tainly been a welcome boost for a 
business which was not altogether in 
perfect condition. Among the larger 
commission houses selling to jobbers 
it is understood that there are two or 
three firms which will do a larger 
volume in dollars and cents than last 
year. 


types of men’s 
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Men’s Wear Market 


(Continued from page 121) 





New York clothing trade are to the 
eftect.that the change means a rise of 
$1 per suit or coat in wholesale price. 
The clothiers from Rochester and 
Chicago intimate that an effort will 
be made to start the season on about 
the same level as that of a year ago, 
but it seems clear that if so started 
it cannot long continue on that basis. 

This argument of course does not 
apply to worsteds since they have as 
yet not been changed. If many of the 
good values now available in worsteds 
are passed by clothiers it will be 
fairly good evidence that the conten- 
tion of some members of that trade 
that it is style and not wholly price 
which has given the woolen its promi- 
nent position this season. 





Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


Robert T. Francis has temporarily 
withdrawn from sale the following 
Pontoosuc ranges: 9740, 9741, 9742, 
9743, 9744 and 9745. 

Edwin & Louis Bry, Inc., have ad- 
vanced their 6,900 and 8,400 ranges, 
suitings and topcoatings 12Y4c. 

S. Herbert Golden Co. has sold up 
and withdrawn the Rambler Worsted 
Mfg. Co.’s following ranges: 2,000, 
2,100, 2,300 and 2,400. They have 
advanced the price of Bedford 
Woolen Mills’ ranges, 7,019 and 7,020, 
to $1.05 a yard. 

Floods in the north of Scotland are 
said to have done some damage to 
woolen mills in that locality with the 
result that some of them may be a bit 
delayed on deliveries. 

Current business coming into the 
hands of Chicago tailors-to-the-trade 
is said to be estimated as 10% better 
than similar business a year ago at 
this time. These factors have, how- 
ever, been slow in committing them- 
selves on new spring goods. 

Wide wale goods are being sought 
in some quarters, and the older mer- 
chants are wondering whether this is 
the beginning of a movement back to 
the twill staples of the serge class. 

As was expected by wide awake 
stylers, Glen plaids have been aided by 
the visit of the Prince of Wales. 

The advance of all goods except 
worsteds by the American Woolen 
Co., elsewhere described, is criticised 
by some clothiers. The new season 
in suits is about to open and there is 
much uncertainty whether the rise in 
fabrics will force higher prices on 
clothing than expected. 

Clothiers say that the American’s 
advance on woolens averages 171% to 
20c. a yard and that on that basis they 
will need to get $1 more per suit. 

The American’s standard  thibet, 
7212, is reported to have been raised 
from $2.20 to $2.42%. 

It is commented that worsteds are 
still being sold at virtual cost in order 
to keep machinery going. It is a pos- 
sibility that the higher woolen prices 
will divert more business to worsteds, 
though clothiers say the woolen craze 
is a style, not a price, affair. 
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TIME 


AND 


PARAMOUNT 
FORMS 


Approximately ten years ago 
the first Paramount Forms were 
put in operation. 

















These Forms are in use today and are 
functioning satisfactorily. 





Since that time Paramount Forms have 
been adopted by 500 mills. Think of it! 
An average of one new customer a week 
over a ten year period. 


That is an eloquent story of successful per- 
formance and satisfactory service. A real 
test and the result should be borne in mind 
if you are not finishing your hosiery on 
Paramount Forms. 











Paramount Forms result in increased pro- 
duction, a better finish and a lowering of 
overhead. Upon request we will demon- 
strate Paramount Forms in your mill. 


Rental or Sales Basis. 


Paramount Service Goes With All Paramount Products 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, IIl. 
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2-B Winder 
and the Cone 


First Mechanical Builder Winder 
Made 


Patented in 1914, 1917, 1924 and other patents pending. 


Hosiery #3 Cone 101% x 31% 
Underwear and #4 Cone 814 x 314 
Outergarments #10 Cone 814 r4V4 
Neckties 


#11 Cone 101% x 414 


2 
> 


Bathing Suits 





Yarn Wound Package by the 
2-B Winder 
150 D.—20 oz. 
150 D. & 3 Thd. Comb.—16 oz 
Patented Feb. 6, 1917. 
Ask Mr. William P. Drumheller of the William 
Carter Company, Needham Heights, Mass., who 
acknowledges we showed him how to wind 100 
denier Rayon, and helped him to produce perfection 
work by the use of our 


2-B Mechanical Builder Winder 


Ask hundreds of hosiery manufacturers the same 
question. Then ask yourself why you are not using 
the oye 


2-B Mechanical Builder Winder 


as it is the best, and with our latest improvements, 
the greatest and best winder in existence. Equally 
effective for all knitted fabrics and yarns. Once you 
use the 2-B Mechanical Builder Winder, you will 
astonish yourself. 

Consult us how to handle, treat and wind the yarn, 
and we will go further, and help you to knit it. 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 
American St. below Lehigh Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BRINTON RIBBERS 


possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee, 
dogless and striping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 


Built in all sizes, for all classes 
of rib work. 


Samples and prices on request 


Foreign Agents 
Great Britain and 
the Continent Australia 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, J. H. Butler & Co., Sydney— 
England. Melbourne. 
South America 


Santiago Scotto, Galeria Guemes, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic. 


China and Japan 
Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 
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llolidays Cause Quiet 
Week in Broadsilks 


Manufacturers Still Shipping Out 
Verchandise on Order—Look 
for Big Spring Trade 





The customary observance of the 
Jewish New Years holidays was one 
of several factors which restricted 
broadsilk sales to small proportions 
this week. Fourth avenue and Madi- 
son Avenue had about as much life on 
Monday and Tuesday as a country 
lane and on Tuesday a driving rain- 
storm borne on the shoulders of a 
young gale caused more concern for 
hats and umbrellas than for silks. 
Business was rather quiet during the 
remainder of the week save in special 
lines which are in demand by cutters 
who specialize in evening dresses, 
Palm Beach models and the like. 

Manufacturers just now are for 
the most part workinz and delivering 
goods against orders both for the cut- 
ting up trade and the retailers. It 
now begins to appear that business in 
June and July was booked in more 
confident fashion than generally sup- 
posed. This applies to the satin 
crepes, bengalines, and the lighter 
weizht crepes. When the buying 
kept right on in August, manufac- 
turers delivered what pieces they 
were getting through against the later 
and higher priced orders. As a re- 
sult it would seem that most contracts 
on the books at present are at very 
low prices which could not be dupli- 
cated today even taking into consider- 
ation the decline in raw silk. Job- 
bers, cutters, and retailers find it ad- 
vantageous to take in the merchandise 
so nothing is heard of cancellations. 

While manufacturers are _ not 
counting on much in the way of sales 
during the next two months there are 
several fabrics which are being taken 
in good volume at present. Georg- 
ette is one and crepe-de-Chine is an- 
other. 

Some advance spring business will 
he placed a little later on if prices are 
on an attractive basis so that taking 
the trade as a whole, manufacturers 
will undoubtedly muke up goods for 
stock rather than cut down produc- 
tion. The spring season is expected 
to be unusually good. A _ factor 
which is counted upon to insure this 
is the current decline in raw silk 
which is bringing prices down again 
to close to $5.50 a pound. The fall 
season was unusually good because of 
$5.00 silk and the resulting low 
‘inished silk prices. A range between 
55.50 and $6.00 for the spring will 
mean another big season. 





SILK GOODS MARKETS 





SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE 
PRODUCTION: Unchanged 
DEMAND: Less active 
STOCKS: Small 
RAW SILK: Stocks unchanged; prices weaker 
SENTIMENT: Expect good spring business 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


(Week ending Sept. 30) 


1924 
High Low 
3314 2534 
3836 16% 
3134 18 
33% 16 


Stock 
Century Ribbon Mills 
Julius Kayser & Co. 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. 
Van Raalte 


Sales High Low 
I200 277% 27 
2400 2134 187% 19% 
8800 25 224 23% 
500 18% 18 18 
Ss 


Last 
27% 


Paterson Strike Drags On 


Mills Refuse to Arbitrate Stating that They Will Not Recognize 
the Associated Silk Workers’ Union 


HE refusal of the _ broadsilk 

manufacturers to arbitrate is the 
latest development in the Paterson 
silk strike which is now goinz into its 
eighth week. The silk firms claim that 
they cannot now recognize the Asso- 
ciated Silk Workers Union and that 
to arbitrate and patch up a temporary 
settlement would mean constant strife 
with this organization. 

The manufacturers state that they 
are not opposed to arbitration in 
general believing that it is an efficient 
and prozressive way of overcoming 
unfavorable disruption. Nor do they 
oppose collective bargaining. Their 
position is that the majority of the 
workers are not only willing but de- 
sirous of going back to work arid are 





Mayor McLean states that at the 
outset of the strike he went on record 
as being opposed to permitting out- 
side agitators conducting local strike 
meetings. Furthermore, that cogni- 
zant of an existing economic differ- 
ence which could not be settled by the 
use of clubs or riot zuns, he had three 
times offered his services to arbitrate 
the difference. At present he is urg- 
ing a conference between representa- 
tives of the strikers and manufac- 
turers and a citizens’ committee. 


NorTHAMPTON, Pa. The No. 1 mill 
of the John H. Meyer Silk Corp. has 
been acquired by new interests, now said 


prevented from so doing by intimida- 
tion on the part of a relative minority. 
It is the desire of the mills to deal 
separately with their own workers 
who they claim would willingly deal 
with them if permitted by the Union. 
In any event the strike drazs wearily 
on with heavy losses to both sides. 


to be operating a silk mill at Towanda, 
Pa., who will take immediate posses- 
sion. Betterments will be made in the 
plant and it is proposed to begin op- 
erations early in October with about 
The Meyer company will 
continue production at its local No. 2 
mill, and at its other plants. 


300 looms. 








SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 

















| Best No. 1—Yokohama.................. 1780 Yen 
ee 40 5/8 
ee Gn, ie Be UY WOE is bis cc ec eee $5.78 
Stocks Yokohama Sept 2oth.............. 20,100 bales 


Through the greater part of the past week, the raw markets 
were quiet with the trend still downward. Toward the close, 
however, following a 50 Yen decline, buying made its appear- 
ance. The final tone was firm with transactions apparently on 
the increase. At the opening quotations of 1880 for XXA and 
1830 Yen for Kansai, importers were not willing to operate and 
the quiet of the past three weeks remained unbroken. On the 
30th reelers finally conceded a 50 Yen decline bringing XXA 
tc 1830 and Kansai to 1780. At these levels 1,000 bales were 
taken and the following day 1,800 bales. The Canton market 
continues quiet and weak with exporters there not yet willing 
to begin operations. While accurate figures are not available, 
stocks in Canton are believed to be rather large in view of the 
two months suspensiOn of exports. 
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Ribbons Less Active 
During Current Week 





Coming Month Expected to be 
Better—Narrows Should Lead 
The Market 


Ribbon sales slacked up somewhat 
during the week but this was in part 
a result of the holidays on Monday 
and Tuesday. Ma.1y houses were 
closed altogether while others that 
remained open found little interest to 
reward them for their pains. The 
final week in September has noted 
a slight falling off in sales but a 
distinct quickening is counted upon 
during the present month when re- 
tailers begin to prepare for the holi- 
day trade. 

Narrows should come to the fore 
even more prominently during the 
next couple of months for gift novel- 
ties and Xmas ribbons will bulk large 
in the sales of most of the stock 
houses. The ribbon trade is under- 
stood to be fairly well able to take 
care of this demand for most houses 
have resizned themselves to the ex- 
isting hand-to-mouth buying policy 
and adjusted their operations accord- 
ingly. At the same time it is believed 
that any unusual spurt of buying 
would find stocks around the market 
none too plentiful. The wider types 
have fallen off a bit of late with the 
millinery trade still interested but not 
taking very large quantities. 





Raw Silk Lower 


Local Market Quiet with Increased 

Interest as Prices Go Under $6.00 

The local raw silk market was quiet 
last week and prices worked some- 
what lower. Importers and dealers 
anticipating a decline were giving 
their customers the benefit of quota- 
tions that could not be duplicated 
abroad throughout the first half of 
the period. Later when the actual 
drop was reported in Yokohama, 
prices firmed up. 

Coarse ‘sizes no longer command a 
premium and in some instances in 
the lower grades are offered at con- 
cessions. Little interest is noted in 
Cantons, buyers holding off for lower 
prices. Stocks in Canton are believed 
to be large and many users who 
switched to Japans when Canton silk 
was unobtainable, are not contemplat- 
ing going back to them. Prices are 
as follows: 





(90 days basis) 
Japan Filature Double Extra A 13/15........ 
Japan Filature Double Extra B 13/15.......... 
Japan Filature Extra Best 13/15 
Japan Filature Extra 


Ibis. 0 


Japsex Filature Best No. 1/X 13/15............ 
Japan Filature Best No. 1 13/15............... 
Canton Filature New Style 14/16............... 
Canton Filature New Style 20/22........... 
China Steam Filature *‘Anchor”’ 

I hic <i ia's Sis 66 Vad cnc eewrcinenéeeas 
Tsatlee Rereel ‘‘Blue Dragon & 

Me COIIIDG 6. . dds ccncsécccncxeseuss 


Tussah Filature 8 cocoon 
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he manufacturer of full-fashioned hosiery 


who does not operate “Reading” 


machines is handicapped— 


The 


HE “READING” Full-Fashioned Hosiery Ma- 

chine as it stands today is the result of years of 
development and improvements, based on the re- 
quirements of the American manufacturer. 


Each part has been designed to create a machine of 
the greatest accuracy and efhciency. The Reading 
has a better production on a per section basis than 


any other full-fashioned hosiery machine on the 
market. 


And as a matter of fact, it is used by fully 90% of 
all the manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, Reapina, Pa. 


“READING 


FULL~FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 





October 4, 1924 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS 





\ Waiting Market 


In Textile Securities 





Little Outside Investment Interest 
and Regular Investors Show 
Little Interest 
Boston, Oct. 1—With the majority 
of regular investors in textile shares 
so loaded up with securities of this 
character that they are unwilling to 
increase their holdings, and with out- 
side investors more impressed by the 
recent bearish showing of a few listed 
textiles, it seems apparent that there 
can be no marked increase in the de- 
mand for this class of securities until 
the improvement in textile business 
becomes so radical and general that 
it will be common knowledge. In 
other words, there is little at the pres- 
ent time on which to base expecta- 
tion that stock values will discount 
the expansion in textile business and 
profits that is now at hand. The 
improvement in sales has already 
been marked and a very moderate 
estimate of the increase in unfilled 
orders since September I is 25 per 
cent; the majority of textile mills are 
now well covered with orders to the 
end of the year and every week sees 
an increase in the number going on 
for full time or substantially ex- 

panding their operating time. 

It is apparent that the majority of 
investors are more impressed by 
rumors and published records of the 
effect of poor business during the first 
three quarters of the year than they 
are by current expansion of demand 
and the profitable business that may 
be done during the balance of the 
year and in 1925. This is frequently 
the case with unlisted securities, but 
it does not account for the relatively 
low values and slack demand for such 
listed stocks as Amoskeag, Pacific and 
American Woolen. 

American Woolen 
sold within a_ range 
56'2 during the week and 
at 5734 for a net 
the preferred 
advance of 4G 


has 
to 
closed 
loss of 
shows a 
point at 9534. 
Amoskeag preferred is unchanged at 
but the common closed today at 
67% for a net loss for the week of 
four points. The price range on 
Pacific has been from 75% to 
closing today at 7234 for a net loss 
during the week of 2% points. These 
particular mills are participating as 
fully as any others in the current im- 
provement in business and there is no 
question but what they will make up 
during the last three months of the 
year a substantial part of the losses 
incurred during the last three 
quarters, and every one of these cor- 
porations has substantial reserves 
upon which to draw if it was deemed 
conservative policy to pay dividends 
therefrom. 


common 
of 5834 
today 
™% point; 
net 


4o) 


72, 





Although the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Company has suffered some- 
what at its Thompsonville, Conn., 
plant from incipient labor troubles 
and curtailed production, its plant in 
Clinton, Mass., has been operated on 
a full time schedule regularly, and 
now the Thompsonville plant is start- 
ing up on a five day week after a 
two weeks shut down. Despite this 
curtailment of production it is ex- 
pected that gross sales for the coming 
year will not fall much below the 
$26,590,000 done in 1923 and that net 
earninzs will be somewhat in excess 
of $4,000,000, as compared with a net 
last year after depreciation and taxes 
of $4,671,000. This would be equal 
to approximately $15 a share for 
the common stock, after payment of 
the preferred dividend. The common 
stock issue was increased to 241,500 
shares last spring by payment of a 50 
pér cent stock dividend which repre- 
sented capitalization of a portion of 
the large expenditures for plant im- 
provements that had been made dur- 
ing the last few years, and that will 
be completed by next spring. Not far 
from $5,000,000 has been expended in 
the new plant and equipment program 
and the company’s productive capac- 
ity has been very largely increased 
and its line of carpets and rugs is 
probably the most complete in the 
world. The value and security of the 
common stock has also been increased 
by reduction of the orizinal issue of 
preferred stock from $5,500,000 to ap- 
proximately $2,500,000; this means 
that only $150,000 is required for pay- 
ment of annual dividends on this 6 
per cent preferred. Any protracted 
improvement in business would war- 
rant common stockholders in looking 
for a higher dividend rate or ex- 
tras. 

Plymouth’s Good Showing 

For the fiscal year ended July 31 
Plymouth Cordage Company reports 
net sales of $13,395,000, or only 
$355,000 less than for the previous 
fiscal year. The balance of current 
assets over current liabilities in $7,- 
295,338 as compared with $7,104,909 
the previous year. Notes and accounts 
payable showed an increase of $964,- 
and inventories 


213 an increase ot 
$1,526,841, the latter total being 
$8,076,104. Inventory valuations are 


said to have been below market in 
all but a few minor cases. The com- 
pany paid regular quarterly dividends 
of 1% per cent on its $8,091,260 
capital stock, and a special dividend 
of 3 per cent in commemoration of its 
centennial. After paying dividends of 
$728,213 the company was able to add 
$613,753 to surplus, thus indicating 
earninzs for the year of $1,341,966, 
which is equivalent to 16.58 per cent 
on the $8,000,000 stock of $100 par 
and the $91,260 special employees 
‘stock of $10 par. The company pur- 


chased a sisal plantation in Cuba last 
May that in time is expected to be- 
come an important source of its fibre 
supply and render the company par- 
tially independent of the Yucatan 
sisal monopoly. 


Fine Record of Pilgrim Mills 

A cotton mill that has been running 
night and day for over three years 
and has not had a single loom or 
spindle stopped during that period 
for lack of orders is a rarity even 


in the South, but this particular 
mill, the Pilgrim Mills is located 
in Fall River, and its remarkable 


merchandizing and fianancial record 
has been made in spite of the handi- 
caps that are supposed to be inherent 
in that mill center. That the Pil- 
grim Mills one of the best 
equipped, financed, merchandized and 
managed in the country has been 
known for a long period and this 
has been reflected in its regular divi- 
dend payments and its high stock 
value, but it is now attracting con- 
siderable interest as the result of the 
directors action in recommending a 
stock dividend of $500,000 to the 
holders of its 7000 shares of com- 
mon stock on the basis of five new 
shares for every seven shares now 
held. This is made possible in part 
by the fact that the company during 
the last two years has purchased out 
of earnings the total issue of $350,- 
000 of preferred stock, and at the 
meeting of stockholders October 7 
the preferred issue will be retired. 
The company operates 53,568 spindles 
and 1,178 Northrup automatic looms 
on combed and carded yarn special- 
ties, its products being sold through 
the Jamison Textile & Com. Corpn., 
of New York which is closely allied 
with the mill. B. H. Bristow Draper 
president, Arthur C. Homer 


is 


is 


is 
treasurer, and Godfrey Sanderson 
superintendent of the company. As 


previously stated it is efficient buying 
and sellinz, financing and manage- 
ment, plus up-to-date mill equipment, 
that has made these remarkable re- 
sults possible during a period when 
the vast majority of the company’s 
mills considered 
lucky if they broke even or avoided 
substantial losses. 


cotton have been 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesdays auctions. 


Shares Mill Par Price Change 
Newmarket 100 141\% L % 
Great Falls 1 7 9 

2 Plymouth Cordage 10 116 24 
Nashua 10¢ 72 — 5% 
Sharpe Mfg 100 55 1 111% 

Dividends Declared 


Mill Rate Period Stock Peysble te stcck ¢ 
Pilgrim Mills $2.00 Q Com. Sept.20 Sept. 24 
Lawton MillsCorp. 24% Q Com. &ept.20 fext.25 
Monomace Spinning 

Oct. 1 


Co $1.50 Q Com. 
Q Com. Oct. 20 Oct. 1 


Sept. 18f 
Plymouth Cordage 


Ce... nae eee 


Shares Hold Firm 


Activity in Mill Stocks Continues 
at New Bedford 

New Beprorp, Mass.—With re- 
ports from the mills of a more opti- 
mistic nature than at any time this 
year, mill shares are slowly but surely 
rising to a quoted price more com- 
mensurate with their real value. 
Many plants are starting up machin- 
ery that’ has been idle for many 
months, this being especially true of 
the yarn mills, as a result of which 
there has been a more active demand 
for issues with a corresponding stif- 
fening of values. The Sharp, Mano- 
met and Fairhaven, plants that wer« 
probably hit harder than others in 
this city during the depression, are 
all increasing their hours of labor and 
operating more machinery than at any 
time this year. 

Sharp and Manomet Advance 

Sharp common is now held rather 
firmly around 60, comparing favor- 
ably with the 40 at which it was ob- 
tainable only a few short weeks ago. 
Recent sales of the stock realized just 
under 60, the shares having reacted 
slightly after reaching a selling price 
of 62. Sharp preferred is offered at 
75, the bid price of 65 having weak- 
ened 5 points. This plant, which 
operates two large mills in normal 
times, is now running one of them at 
full, while additional machinery is 
being started up in the other one. All 
of 600 looms erected are running full, 
and the other 400 to be installed are 
expected to be operating by Jan. 1. 

As in the case of Sharp and Fair- 
haven, Manomet is one of the yarn 
mills that has not met its regular divi 
dends for several quarters. Owing 
to the long curtailment suffered by 
this plant, there is little hope that dis- 
bursements will be resumed this year, 
but the stock is in much demand, sev- 
eral good sized blocks selling in the 
last few days, with prices ranging 
from 55 to 59. 

Fairhaven does not call for much 
inquiry in the common stock, avail- 
able around 62%, but the preferred 
issue found a market at 60. Quissett 
common was traded just below 190, 
with more shares reported available 
at 185, though the quoted asking price 
holds firm at 190, and the bid price at 
180. Kilburn, one of the few yarn 
plants of the city that managed to 
operate its mill near normal through 
the period of depression, holds firm 
at 170, with sales at this figure, the 
bid price of 155 being unchanged. 





Wamsutta is back at I00 as the 
asking price, having advanced 2 more 
points during the week. The most 


recent sales are reported at 98 and 
99, while Butler was traded at 130, 
with more offered at 132. Nashewena 
has eased off a point, selling at 120 
following sales at 121, with Soule 
available at 180. Nonquitt holds its 
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\\ \ 7 Pintle Rolls 


for 
Franklin Springs 
Plugs for Paper Cones 
Skewers — Tubes — Lease Rods 


Comber Rolls — Underclearers 
Washburn Textile Specialties are always 
dependable. Send us your inquiries. 


GARLAND 
|i___ 8) LOOM PICKERS «a 
yy || 43) LOOM HARNESSES 


|| GARLAND MFG. CO.,saco, MAINE co, maine 



























An_ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hewndreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and _ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or _ connection. 


Tietbent 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 


James Chittick 
Consulting Textile Specialist 
122-124 East 25th St., N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 


Fabrics ae eee Se Calculated. Private Textile 
Instruction. ‘extile Business Literature Written. Millis 
Visited and wae 


Everything in Textiles 
Cottons—Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


Author and publisher of “Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems.” 
Full Octavo. Handsomely Bound. 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. 


- ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. | 
ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
| We have had extensive and offer our aaing oe tar anew textile developments, 









A. M. LAW & COMPANY 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Cerreapondence Selicited 







No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


BOX SHOOKS 


—made of best grade North Carolina pine, 
planed smooth. Cut from thoroughly dried 
lumber to prevent excessive weight. Before 
you buy compare ours with others as to 
quality and price. 


C.M.WALL & SON, Lexington, N.C. 


—__—_—_—_—_—_— Plants at ———_—_—_______ 
Lexington, N.C. - Durham, N.C. - Statesville, N.C 


Save in Freight by using 
WILTS VENEER 
PACKING CASES 


They are lighter and stronger, made 
of perfect 3-ply Veneer Packing Case 
Shocks. A saving of 20 to 80 pounds 
in freight on every shipment because 
of extreme lightness. Stronger than 
inch boards, burglar proof, water- 
proof and clean. 

Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices — Quick service. 


WILTS VENEER CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 
work 


Ask w us about them 


388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 





rrr cassette 
; rate evers nd Locking Back Saddl th New Oiling Device, 151 Fifth Ave. 
ae eee thie in i siso Discn's ae noes Head Stirrup. OLIVER L. BALLARD ' V. E. MERTZ New Yerk 
x Betler Reem Engineering & Contracting HUMIDIFYING 
4 Diementie and Remedei yeur Boder Room. 

Ageat for Jointiess a, agg Vulcan i Ventilating — Summer Cotne—utars 
Soot Cleamer and Feed Water Regulater. Heating — Automatic Contrel ; 
Send for Sine to Rigging, Erecting, Furnace Work Specialty Aerophor “erie peten, mews | System, 

IXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 36 Years’ Experience, all kinds ef Boilers pray Head System and others. 

Bristol, R. I. P. O. Bex 154, Chasiette, N. C. Aerophor Mertz System 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


n around 67 as the asking price, 
th sales of the stock ranging from 
- to 67. Dartmouth common 
ianged hands at 146 and 147, the bid 
rice of 143 having eased off one 
int. More stock is offered at 148. 


Decline in Shares Checked 


Gastonia, N. C.—With an advance 
i 26 points in the average bid price 
of 25 cotton mill stocks as released 
y R. S. Dickson & Co. of this city 
and Greenville, S. C., the average 
stood at 120.96 last week against 
20.70 for the previous week. Trading 
in common stocks showed improve- 
ment throughout the week, small lots 
ot Eagle, China Grove, Seminole, 
\cme, National and Stowe Spinning 


being bought at slightly improved 
prices. While some of the stocks 
showed losses, no large recession 


took place in any except Piedmont, 
(S. C.) which was quoted down $6 
per share. 


No Definite Trend 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—There has 
been no definite trend in prices on 
southern cotton mill stocks during the 
week. Many sellers of stock did not 
have much difficulty in disposing of 
their holdings and the market has 
remained steady, according to A. M. 
Law & Co. A few stocks such as 
Pacolet, Gaffney and Cowpens have 
suffered small decline, while Victor- 
Monaghan and Dunean have ad- 
vanced. Victor-Monaghan has _ not 
been active but buyers have pushed 
the price up about two points so that 
the bid now stands at 107, while the 
asked price is at Igo. 


Amoskeag’s Trial Balance 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—Treasurer 
l‘rederick C. Dumaine, of the Amos- 
keag Mfg. Co., informed stockholders 
in a financial statement today that the 
trial balance for the fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1924 indicates, after the pay- 
ment of $1,486,800 for dividends, the 
net decrease in the company’s assets 
is about $4,000,000. The loss for the 
year was $2,851,131 against $75,483, 
for the previous year. Mr. Dumaine 
told the stockholders at the annual 
meeting that he sees no end to the 
period of unprofitable business and 
that he will be satisfied if the mills 
can be run fairly full and pay a rea- 
sonable wage without a destructive 
loss. With regard to the Amoskeag’s 
tax abatement suits against the city of 
Manchester, the referees have 
handed down a decision in favor of 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





THE PILGRIM MILLS 
have declared a dividend of $2.00 per 
share on the Common Steck payable Sep- 
tember 30th to stockholders of record 
September 24, 1924. 
Arthur C. Homer, 
Treasurer. 
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the corporation and have ordered the 
return of $132,948.45 together with 
interest from the time original tax 
bills for 1922 and 1923 were paid. 


Suggests New Directors 

Fatt River, Mass. Believing that 
there is need of reorganizing the 
Granite Mills to put them on a pay- 
ing basis and that such cannot be 
done with the present board of direc- 
tors, Joseph P. Phelan, manager of 
the United States Cotton Machinery 
Co., and one of the largest stock- 
holders in the Granite Mills, for- 
warded a letter to the several stock- 
holders of the corporation last week, 
suggesting that himself, C. M. Shove, 
Melvin B. Horton, George Delano 
and the mill treasurer be appointed 
directors. James H. 


French was 
elected treasurer of the corporation 
upon the retirement of Charles M. 
Shove early in the summer and he 
was later succeeded by Charles D. 
Davol, the present treasurer. The 
directors are Benjamin S. C. Gifford, 
Charles M. Shove, Melvin B. Horton, 
Richard Osborn and Charles D. 
Davol. It is understood that Mr. 
Phelan would favor the election of 
Russell H. Leonard, of the Ipswich 
Hosiery Co., as treasurer of the Gran- 
ite, provided the latter would accept 
the position. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon lIast sales at 
Boston public auction and Boston Stock 
Exchange.) 


Latest Previous 







Sales Sales 
American Woolen, pfd......... 95% 954 
DI GOD 6 win. cncdaes vcvds 6714 71% 
ADEGTORCEETIS 2000 ccvcccccecs 142% 145 
SR nob o8 beside eaue beck ee Tz 7 
BETIOIOD. 66 i650 <ciccccccevess 104 104 
WON ci vigccnses bWeeseseeces 210 235% 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd....... 102% 114% 
Cepemte 2. seesessceccvcnececsee 135% _ .... 
a rey ee 115 110 
UE Mascecdcs Cocrcedos 93% 101 
aac ess sce ket aeei een 122% 129 
Farr Alpaca ..........-. -. 186% 185 
GGGE “RINE. <écwecese «oo 28 
Hamilton Woolen 86 v5, 
Hamilton Mfg. ...... 41 45% 
BE wecdaavacebis ss . -» 105% 1% 
N. E. Southern, pfd......... 40 5 
RN, CRON Wx veirccunceess 24 40 
Lawrence 7 Weegee ee es 71™ “2 
Ludlow Associates ......... 145% 145% 
SRR loi iocnten sha baweie eee 142% 4h 
Massachusetts ...........0500- 128% 131% 
Merrimack ...... PT 110% 110 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com....... T7% “9 
Naumkeag, new ........... 186 187 
Lo Re ere 141% 140 
DEE oh od dade eehdacecn sd sivaee's 72% 75% 
Plymouth Cordage ............ 116 114% 
Tremont & Suffolk........... 108% «108% 
BES a eaete wees eveseusnses 112% 103% 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


(Quetations furnished by G. M. Haffards 





& Co.) 
Bid Asked 

American Linen Co.......... 50 

Arkwright Mills ............ a a 
MOSMOTG BEER. CBrccccccccvces “sa 05 
Border City Mfg. Co.......... ores 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard... 100-105 
Bourne Mills Co........ eats 135 

IN 6 on oid. a's o-0.0 os Kes ea ea 
eee 130 et 
CE EE 5 ccncwesegs cess cn ae 
I aides 005066 60's 016. 100 iets 
noc sb ae'b 6606-008 es ean 
Sere ae iat 
I IER, a ba d'viescsescedee we axe 
King Philip Mills........... 140 150 
Laurel Lake Mills, com....... mae 30 
TON Ts SEB, cv ccwececce. TF wis 
Mechanics Mille ..........0.. 5 


(Continued on page 149) 





DEPENDABILITY! 


To the buyer of equipment for his factory or 
plant seeking dependability in service, relia- 
bility and reputation of the manufacturer is a 
basis in which he may with confidence place 
his trust. 

It is a matter of pride with us that during the 
fourteen years we have been serving the manu- 


facturers of this Country, we have not vio- 
lated this trust—but have built up an envi- 
able reputation for 


QUALITY—ECONOMY—SERVICE 
We solicit your patronage. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 


Mfrs. of Factory and Office 
Steel Equipment. 
A PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 


No. 22 D. S. 











No. 3020 C. S. 
Trucks of various patterns and 
descriptions are shown in our 
catalogue, but we specialize in 
made to order requirements in 
this line. 


Stools, 
Cabinets, 
Legs, 
many 
"rices, 


NO. 110 
Our 40 page 
shows a complete line of 


Chairs, 
Tables, 

Waste 

other 


Cans and 
items; all 


Please write for it. 


(1923) k 
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No. 12-24. 


But one of thirteen stock pat- 

terns in steel cabinets, for use 

in storing samples, tools, small 

parts, etc. Built special to order 
on request. 


catalogue 


No. 5-26. 


special Bench 
Leg Folder gives a 
complete line of pat- 
terns in all heights 
and lengths. 


Trucks, 
Bench Our 








Continuous Satisfactory 
Service 


N establishing relations with a bank, the 
first consideration should be its manage- 


ment and dependability. The second con- 
sideration should be whether this management 


and dependability will continue. 


The third 


consideration should be whether its facilities 


are complete. 


tees which 
service for our clients. 


trust requirements. 





NEWYORK LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Our company has a record of 140 years of | 
capable and dependable management; more- | 
over, it has a self-perpetuating board of trus- 
insures continuous satisfactory 
We offer complete 
facilities in financing domestic and foreign busi- | 
ness, and providing for personal banking and 


We invite reliable concerns to form a per- 
manent and worthwhile connection with us. 
If you desire, we shall arrange to have one of 
our officers call on you and discuss this matter. 


Bank of New York & Crust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $16,000,000 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


Knitting and Weaving 


Cleveland New York 


Reading 


As exclusive Selling Agents for the following array of estab- 
lished and controlled mills is uniquely prepared to take care 
of your requirements — no matter how diversified or rigid — 
for the better grade of COTTON YARNS:— 


BELTON YARN MILLS 
BROWN MFG. CO......... 
CLEGHORN MILLS CO 
CLOVER MILLS CO 
EASTERN MFG. CO 


useaseetmbeshesweate 10’s to 24/1 Super-Karded 
cutie iu mews 8 & 9/3-4 ply Karded 
ee Rea ee eee .36’s to 40/1-2-3 ply Combed 


wc wahinen et .44’s to 70/1-2-3 ply Combed 


esses eee 24's to 28/1 Super-Karded 
ETHEL COTTON MILLS 


GRACE COTTON MILL CO 
HIGHLAND PARK MFG. CO 
JEWEL COTTON MILLS 
JOHNSTON MFG. CO.. 


hee tote 18's to 22/1 Super-Karded 
26’s to 34/1-2-3 ply Combed 

8's and 9/3-4 ply Karded 

. 58's to 60/1-2-3 ply Combed 


10's to 24/1 Combed 


MONROE MILLS CO 24’s to 30/1-2-3 ply Combed 


NORCOTT MILLS CO 20's to 40/1-2-3 ply Super-Karded 
PARK YARN MILLS CO 6's to 14/3-4 ply Karded 


ROBERTA MFG. CO 10's to 18/1 Super-Karded 


RONDA COTTON MILLS, INC 8's to 14/3-4 ply Karded 


ROSELAND COTTON MILLS CO 40/1 Karded Splicing 
SPENCER MILLS CO 80/1-2-3 ply Combed 


SPINDALE MILLS CO . 50/1 to 70/1 Combed 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO Mercerized-Gassed-Dyed All Counts 


JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


Knitting and acer acceael and Natural 
COTTON YARNS 


Sole Selling Agents ~ SPINNERS PROCESSING C° SPINDALE,NC. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA BOSTON 
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COTTON YARNS 


for Particular Purposes 


The Arrow Mills, Inc. 


This plant runs largely on cotton 
yarns required for special usage in 
our customers’ mills—not the ordi- 
nary run of yarn but a fine combed 
and super carded product, spun of 
choice long staple white cotton in 
sizes ranging from 36s to 60s 
single and ply. 


Quotations and samples promptly submitted 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 


GRAY MFG. CO. PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 
FLINT MANUFACTURING CO. ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS. 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC, ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


KiNG CoTTO N 
HIGH GRADE Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
Range: 14/1-24/1 


To keep up that quality—that’s 
the problem the knitter faces. 
The high water mark is always 
to the fore where King Yarns 
are used. Uniformity is marked 
—their best performance is 
their every day performance. 





EREO US PAT. OFFICE. 


MILLS: BURUNGTON_N-G, Sold Direct 
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PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., Inc. 


Carded—COTTON YARNS — Combed 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
MANDEVILLE MILLS, Carrollton, Ga. 
AUDREY SPINNING MILLS, Inc. Weldon, N.C. 
WHITE HALL YARN MILLS, White Hall, Ga. 
CHATHAM MEG. CO. (Cotton Dept.) Elkin, N. C. 


Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists— 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


One Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
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High Cotton Checks 


Active Demand 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 








~ ~ Hi ae . . 
Cotton Yarn Sales (Corrected at close of business Goteber 1) As Prices Rise 
Carded—(Average Quality) 
ca ye a Single Skeins and Tubes—Warp Twist : ne 
Spinners’ Statistical Position Result Oe Ries cdc oe ten ee eee rere Sales Less Frequent at Latest Quo- 
of Covering on Short Sales— oe settee ener eee ee eee = ae BED whee ceee vere. vee “ o tations—Spinners in Stronger 
5 . ‘ . Mee a fa tolrecis hig oa tp, S08 9 ake —42 26s phat : ‘ —46o Dita: . 
ra Acting : 2 ; —Large 
Buye rs Ac ting Conservatively Me sees dee aes cS note . 19 Position Large Inquiry | 
New York.—The upward swing of RMN eect oer Shear enerals swisesy 434%4—44 40s ...... sy, — —§5 PHILADELPHIA.—Since publication 
the cotton market since the last Gov- Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes of the last government crop estimate 
ernment report has had a quieting ana settee eee eee eens — -—@2 260-2 ........:.. neaee —48 raw cotton advanced, within a week, 
ran - <3 : MIME ey orern arctahene ews — —42 308-2 er b—49 ; ° 
effect upon trade. Opinions as to the 128-2 ee = am — = approximately four cents.  Immedi- 
immediate future and the eventual Nr he 1314—44 408-2 ... 55 6 ately following this manufacturers 
development of cotton prices vary MRS hehe 44 4414 40s-2 high breakage.....58 60 endeavored to place all yarn business 
widely. There are those who feel as tote e ee eee ee eee ees 44%—45 508-2 64 which they had been holding in abey- 
that the estimates of the Government ia a el ch as 4 47% ance, but at old prices. This con- 
are not sufficiently low and that the 10 singe —— _ tinued until the early part of the 
os : ile ne re, ort ie dee ity tha — 214 24s ms nod —47%4 ee : 
eventual figure that will be placed eer aa a ee i rs 48 week when several spinners found 
upon the size of the crop will be MMR eal ceae cre git dase at — —4314 30s ........ ee - —49 they had secured sufficient new busi- 
found to be decidedly lower than any a teen e eee eee eens — —44 408 ........6---. vee 56 ness to permit them to restart full 
that have been named so far. Re- pe et ARSE Seen Se an time operations and they, therefore, 
ports of bad weather and excessive a om wr ae 1714 raised their prices to a level more in 
rainfall within the last week have Oo wet — —49%% 269-9 18 —4814 conformance with advances in cotton, 
been instrumental in keeping up the Ra re en ee i eras — 43 30s-2 19 —50 knitting cones advancing from 37c. 
price of the raw material and in caus- 2 Sata RCS ROPE eas — —43% 40s-2 ordinary... 56 to 4oc. This resulted in a dropping 
: . . 7 a) . Se? ; an —_— . ‘ 
ing what is said to be decided Re ane eres? sia - rs Sa) “ off of interest from manufacturers 
oo = 1 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 36-37; white, 39-40 and the market became comparatively 
rotessionals in the cotton game s , ie Jealers believe this wi rove 
sionals n game Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) quiet. Dealers believe this will prove 
are predicting 30c cotton before the re, nics ecu ants — 39 =. 22s ay 421,—44 temporary as they are now receiving 
season is over but members of the _ settee eee e eee eeees — —— 228 (silver) —46 a large number of inquiries from 
° ° 28s -— “ ny PAs ‘ : 
yarn trade can not agree with this Gee ce ee 7 2 ~ 16 = buyers who wish to purchase at last 
: ies hit, oa 2 : ¢ aie re eee. 0 Seo ere ee ae - ZOs ‘ ‘ane wan § - ; . . + _ 
prophecy. While they are not 60 | 16s ooo... cece ee 11 —4214 30s tying in —48 week's prices, indicating many failed 
positive in their declarations as to 1&s Fe AG ais « an 42% 30s extra quality 50 to cover at lower figures. 
20c cotton as they were they look DR i on Cg Wee 13% 40s 54 ; . s 
el oe da ual a Coarse Counts Active 
or the market to settle somewhe a 
. 7 ~ oe Cc i ‘ Carded knitting yarns were quoted 
around 23 to 24c. us es ¢ : > ala Awer: ¢ y = o - 
| 3, : # Rs - estimate is ombed Peeler—(Average Quality) this week on a basis of 39¢. to 4oc. for 
ased On the bDeliet c r yas i i i j 
Sec on the belie: that tere was no fae i Warps, Skeins and Cones 7 wd 1os. Little business, however, was 
logical basis for the advance that oc- BNE fie sia 5ui9 8 olin ogre ws 59 a7 50s-2 0 (2 ss a. 
: ; 3()s-2 60 62 —s«Bs-2 74 ne placed at this level, a majority of 
curred immediately after the report emagene oe teks ao aatas per - ae Pe “ip aes a ae 
. : : Pens 0 le ne ae ...62 64 70s-2 85 90 orders being taken on a basis of 37c. 
and that the reported deterioration 10s-2 + +e re er Se ; : 
«« : i a arene a asd 65 67 SOs-2 9. 1 00 lor average quality. Coarse counts 
due to rainfall can easily be offset by G: : 7 et : 
: : : . Singles were specified, in most instances, and 
good weather which usually is ex- errata AY +. $8 —49 80s 58 59 ° 
: : Z : : co : + a number of dealers state they booked 
perienced throughout the belt in 14s ....... ves +9) 0 36s. 61 63 considerable forward. delivery. busi 
Cictaleae Wie : ; 1914— 501% 40s 63 —65 considera uae rorwar¢ ( ‘ ivery Dus 
ne ees 51 50s .. 48 70 ness enabling several spinners to re 
Few Dealers Long of Yarn ~ ae Seats hl —52 60s 72 = sume full time operations. After 
= ; ‘ eee iat A A a wae vias ae ; = . spinners secured sufficient orders to 
Notwithstanding the feeling by MMe srcaeacis ane a 57 80s ... 90 95 : 
: f nD : : : do this they advanced prices each day 
members of the yarn trade that prices Mercerized Cones (Combed, Ungassed) Si acetal a 1 kni 
: : . eee 28-2 79 Th s0s-9 84 a9 in sympathy with cotton until knit- 
t cotton are re é é ee . = . ¢ 
_ ~~ — we 2 1 - 308-2 ..... ah m7. 78 «608-2 92 98 ting cones reached a 4oc. level for 10s, 
resent the majority are bemoaning 2A .-6 - , = A2-¢ . : ; 
on P wae Tee eee 3638-2 is 82 10s-2 1 05—1 12 the figure being quoted by dealers at 
the fact that they did not make liberal 40s-2 sd 82 80s-2 1 17—1 25 : paca 
. a alge : _ present. Demand for fine counts 
purchases when prices were on a 458-2 S2 So . : . : 
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a few exceptions of those who wer . ? ¢ 
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upward tendency of the market and 248 ........44 —45 55 —57 60s .. we 80 —85 Weaving yarns have also been in 
therefore could not appreciate that “ Combed. cone, Wargo and Tubes a sa larger demand during the rise and 
ee rae Be hicieuresases? :— ne ih — Soe eae iia be 
yarns were cheap. ; eas 64 —86 502 .. en — 8A spinners are holding firmly to cur- 
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A fair proportion ot yarn producers 2-, 3- and 4-ply wet average pric pal y ma é 
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December delivery and in a few in- Sets ce at 72 75 gn __as 00 —95 compare with spinners’ quotations of 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 
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_ deliveries. 
i 


, in Egyptian yarns. 
for India. 


ached while others are now offering 


last week’s figures to dealers. Spin- 
ners are now refusing such offers and 
are in a more independent position 
not being so inclined to cut prices 
is heretofore. Better grades of 
warps, as for example, those used by 
plush mills have sold at higher figures 
than quoted above. Demand 
ported active from this trade. 

According to many the real test of 
present asking prices will probably 
occur during the coming week when 
it will be demonstrated whether the 
figures now firmly adhered to by spin- 
ners will be continued. Should buyers 
continue to hold off placing contracts 
as they have been doing recently sev- 
eral feel a sufficient number of spin- 
ners will be found who will shade 
their prices to secure orders, that the 
market will be lowered slightly from 
present prices. On the other hand, 
spinners state yarn prices have not 
kept pace with advances in cotton and 
this, in conjunction with private esti- 
mates which place the coming crop at 
little more than 11,500,000 bales, leads 
them to believe current yarn prices 
will be bettered considerably during 
the present month. Several state 
yarns based on 23¢. to 24c. cotton will 
he in active demand while interest 
will probably fall off when cotton sells 
at 25c. and higher. 


Combed Yarns Higher 

Combed yarns have advanced sev- 
cral cents in sympathy with carded 
yarns, this being particularly true of 
single combed. Several large con- 
tracts were placed for this yarn on a 
basis of 49c. for 183 and soc. for 20s. 
This business has reduced large stocks 
held by several spinners to a fair 
degree and they have advanced their 
prices two cents a pound on this yarn, 
current quotations being on a basis 
of 52c. for 20s. Two-ply combed for 
mercerizing purposes continues in 
imited request. 


is re- 


Prices have been raised by spinners 
nd dealers two to three cents, 40s-2 
being held at 65c. and 60s-2 at 75c. 
\hich are stated to be the low limits 
present, while 8us-2 have been re- 
irted sold at $1.00. Mercerized 
ialities have been in better demand, 
rgest ‘sales being made, however, at 
ices current a week ago, little busi- 
css being noted to date at the higher 
nge now asked. Mercerizers_be- 
ve it will take buyers another week 
become accustomed to higher 
Then they expect a fair 
nount of business to again develop, 
; a number of their customers have 
t to cover goods orders. 


ices. 


MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 

Manchester, Eng., Oct. 1 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Scarcity of American yarns is more pronounced 
than ever. Much difficulty is experienced in obtaining adequate 
Masters’ Federation confirms its previous decision | 
not to increase working hours in mills. 
Freer operations noted in bundle yarns 


Rather more buying 


Small Sales at Advances 
Carded Yarns Up 5%, but Combed 
Yarns Relatively Low 

Boston.—The maximum 
established on medium and_ coarse 
count carded yarns following the ad- 
vance of over fifteen per cent in raw 
cotton is seldom in of five 
per cent., while combed, mercerized 
and fine count carded yarns are still 
available at close to the average 
prices ruling prior to the latest ad- 
vance in cotton. At 2 to 2%c. above 
previous inside prices for medium and 
coarse count carded yarns a moder- 
ate business is being done, but the 
majority of buyers are merely cover- 
ing their sales and are waiting con- 
fidently for an expected reaction in 
prices of both cotton and yarn before 
indulging in further anticipation of 
future needs. There is some evi- 
dence, however, that this limited buy- 
ing of users is being supplemented by 
the covering of short sales by dealers; 
at all events, the volume of sales re- 
ported by certain southern spinners 
at advanced prices is so much larger 
than the business that is moving in 
this and other northern markets that 
this or some other additional explana- 
tion is necessary. 
of the sales reported in 

markets, and prices at 
which certain buyers claim to have 
bought since the advance in cotton 
prices would seem to indicate that 
some short selling is still being in- 
dulged in, but such cases are rare and 
of little importance. The scattering 
business that has been placed in the 
local market thus far this week has 
been largely on a basis of 38% to 39¢. 


advance 


excess 


Some 
northern 


for 1os frame spun cones, 42 to 42'%c. 
for 22s and 46 to 47 for 30s tying 
in yarn. The average basis on weav- 
ing yarns is around 44c. for 20-2 ply 
warps, and 48c. for 30s-2 ply. Hosiery 
yarn spinners are displaying the 
greatest price firmness and appear to 
be well sold to the end of the year, 
and in a few instances for or 
two months into next year. Few 
of medium and coarse count 
yarns are as well sold ahead, 
estimated that they have 50 
per cent. of their production 
under contract to the end of the year. 


one 


spinners 
weaving 
but it is 
to 75 


Combed, mercerized and fine count 
carded yarns are the weakest things 
in the market, and with many south- 
ern spinners reported free sellers 
from stock and for near delivery at 
prices ruling prior to the advance in 
cotton it is extremely difficult for 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


Representative: 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 225 Fifth Avenue 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























AH of COLUMBUS,GA. 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 





LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.; 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: Room 614, 260 W. B’way Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
Chicago Office: Room 1114, Old Colony Life Insurance Bldg. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 











L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 


Linn-Corriher Mills—Hartsell Mills Company 
28s to 32s Cones 10s to 20s 
Full Double Carded Single and Ply 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


———————— 
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CLARENCE L. MEYERS 


YARNS : 
2dand Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA |<” 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 
for MERCERIZING 





Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MERCEIRIZED YAIRNS 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM& Co, 


INC. 


COTTON YARNS 
WeavinG AnD KANITTING 


STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Highest Quali ity Mule Spun Yarns 
6s to 24s 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW-YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














|} TRE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. ve eee CONN: 3 








Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge lian. 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. 
Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


Cotton 
Wool 
Worsted 
Merino 


Silk Mixtures 


cine = YARNS 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 






MERCERIZED ©7708, xARNS Sic 


NOVELTY YARNS foncie: min Cocton and —s COTTON WARPS Ge tem He Jacks, 


Wool, Wor seed, Ohohalr and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO, Inc. 


86-88 
Worth St. 


COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
Combed Rev. Thread 268 te 
508 


MASON COTTON MILLS CO. 
Combed & Carded 20s to 40s 


RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s to 608 


STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 


STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 


PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 20s 


GEORGIA MFG. CO. 
Carded %s te 380s 


ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 208 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C 





How Far Have You Gone 


and 


How Fast Are You Going? 


Pl cl ltatalteta tata AAAS 


The Productimeter 


The Speedometer of Industry 


at every step of textile 
production, to gauge out- 
put and co-ordinate opera- 
tions, to speed the game and 
raise the morale in your 
organization. 


(2669A) 





Prove It Yourself Now by 
30 days’ free trial. 


DURANT S"'” 


643 Buffum Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 





Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
3 —an important feature of this 
% spool, 





Prompt Deliverses 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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Parks-Cramer Company 
; 1 Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profit by 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” « 
Fitchburg Boston © Charlotte 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Ctd. 
eastern spinners to secure more than 
nominal advances. In view of the 
relatively greater firmness of staple 
cottons than uplands this situation is 
anomalous and higher prices for such 
yarns are forecast if prices of the 
raw material are maintained. 


Stronger Yarn Market 





Trade Responds to Cotton Ad- 
vance—Concessions Vanish 
Cuicaco.—The cotton market con- 

tinued very strong after last week’s 
crop report and showed a gain of 
3c. by the end of that week. Con- 
sequently all old quotations on cotton 
yarns have been withdrawn by the 
various spinners. There has been an 
advance of several cents on all num- 
bers of cotton yarns for the weaving 
and knitting trade, and spinners are 
not willing to make concessions in 
price in view of the material strength- 
ening in the cotton and yarn situ- 
ation. 

Demand for yarns during the week 
has been rather active, and 16s-1 
carded cones are now selling on a 
basis of 42¥%c. and 22s-1 carded 
cones on a basis of 44M%4c.; 20s-2 
tubes, white, are being offered around 
45c.; 30s-2 tubes, white, around 49c. 
and 40s-2 tubes white at 56c. a lb. 


Cotton Yarn Trade Note 

The Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Co., 
135 S. Second street, Philadelphia, 
cotton yarns, announce that E. H. 
Evans, who is well known in the 
Philadelphia yarn trade, is now asso- 
ciated with them and will cover the 
Philadelphia territory as their repre- 
sentative. 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 139) 


his own account, where have the sales 
come from? 

The inevitable answer is that much 
of this business represents the cover- 
ing of short sales. This fact has 
been stated before in this column and 
it is generally conceded to be the case. 
It is declared that all of these short 
sales have not been covered as yet 
and that if the market remains at its 
present level certain dealers are in for 
a rather uncomfortable time. How 
ever, this does not apply to all cases 
for it is known that short selling has 
been going on for four or five months 
and if transactions were made when 
the market in July was considerably 
higher than it was a month or two 
afterward, dealers who were on the 
short side of the market have un- 
doubtedly been able to cover, perhaps 
at a profit and certainly, figuring in 
their commission, at no loss. 

It is only the late sales of this char- 
acter, made just before the last Gov- 
ernment report, that are believed to 
represent a decided loss if it is neces- 
sary to cover on the present basis. 
Of course those who are involved in 


such transactions are hoping that be- 
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Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Responsibility 











We consider our responsibility 





does not end when the con- 
tract is signed—lIt only begins 


then, and because CANNON 
YARNS are sold on a basis 
of QUALITY, and are the 


product of our own Mills, this 




















responsibility is more than an 





idle promise. 





This protection is worth the slight 
difference in cost. 








ww 


THE CANNON MILLS 





PHILADELPHIA 

















New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CO. 


General Office 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


Representatives: 


H. B. ROBIE 


346 Broadway, New York City 


FORREST BROTHERS 


119S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 
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“Quality Will Tell” 


If the quality isn’t in the yarn it 
will certainly not be in the finished 
product. 


At the recent Industrial Exposition 
held at New Bedford, thousands 
of individuals examined products 
made from Quissett Quality Yarns. 
It was interesting to note the looks 
of appreciation and to hear the 
expressions of praise with which 
these proudcts were greeted. 


There is an old saying that, “ blood 
will tell.” It is just as true that 
“ Quality will tell” in Cotton Yarns 
as in most other things. 


If you want your product to stand 
out head and shoulders over your 
competitors, use Quissett Yarns. 


Samples gladly furnished 
on request. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


fi delivery dates roll around the 
‘et may be more favorable for 
t! to operate in. 


Spinners’ Prices Firm 

i the present basis of raw ma- 
terial it is only natural that spinners 
should hold very firmly to quotations. 
This is not so universally true on 
coarse yarns, for which comparatively 
little demand is noted, but on standard 
numbers such as 20s and 30s-2 prices 
are practically 4c or 5c above the pre- 
Government report level. It is un- 
necessary to say that the selling price 
is materially lower than the figure at 
which yarns can be bought from the 
S| inner. 

lor instance, On 20s-2 warps spin- 
ners are holding in the majority of 
instances at as high as 48c and yet 
dealers contend they are unable to 
get more than 44c and that business 
has been done on this basis. , This 
naturally is not on yarn to be made 
but is out of stock. This latter price 
represents an increase of at least 4c 
a pound within two weeks. Before 
the report 20s-2 were sold at 4oc and 
these were not entirely short sales, 
though it is probable that very few 
spinners have ever quoted as low as 
this figure. 

There is not the same discrepancy 
between spinners’ prices and actual 
selling figures on 30s, for while deal- 
ers allege that they are able to get 
49c and even 50c, in instances they are 
able to buy yarn from the mills at 52c. 
Quotations have been seen from the 
spinner demanding This is 
thought to be out of range except on 
a very high grade yarn. 


55¢. 


Hosiery Yarns Sluggish 
Comparatively little business is 
noted on hosiery yarns, with the mar- 
ket quoted practically at 4oc, basis of 
Ios. It is only natural that buying 
of this class of yarn should be smal! 
at the moment because of the reported 
free sales at considerably lower 
figures a weeks ago. Whether 
dealers have ever been able to cover 
on these offers or not is beside the 
point, as buyers have supplied a cer- 
tain amount of their requirements on 
lower level and are not eager to 
supplement their stocks on any such 
level as is indicated by spinners’ ask- 

ing prices at the present time. 


few 


British Rags Rise 
Wasnineton, D. C.—Wool rags 
advanced rapidly in price in the 
Dewsbury market, Vice Consul John 
S. Williams Jr., at Leeds, reports to 
Commerce Department. The rise 
values at the rag sales during the 
week ended Aug. 23 were pronounced 
and prices had been increasing for 
several weeks previous, especially for 
t rags. Dutch black — stockings 
were selling at that time at £85 per 
compared with £65, three weeks 
before and stockings of all grades ad- 
vanced about £15 per ton within the 
vious month. 


1 


Steadier Waste Market 





Strips in Better Demand—Fine 
White Cop High 
Boston.— There is a little better 
feeling in the waste market based in 
part upon the knowledge that the gen- 
eral industrial 
somewhat. 


situation is clearing 
Cotton consumption in 
August was 3% larger than in July 
and active spindle hours, based upon 
single shift capacity showed a gain of 
2.8% as compared with July. The 
cotton waste market is likely to move 
along in a desultory fashion until the 
various consumers of cotton waste 
find orders coming in to them; until 
then the fluctuations in the price of 
cotton will play a relatively unimpor- 
tant part. 

The market is steadier. The 
bound in cotton following the govern- 
ment report has removed any expecta- 
tion of 20c staple and the waste mar- 
ket as a whole is firmer but it cannot 


re- 


be said that consumers are showing 
much activity. 
ing more freely in all grades. 


Strips are now mov- 
Pima 
and sak strips can be secured on a 
slightly lower basis. ‘These materials 
have been selling in most cases above 
the price of comber but some slight re- 
action is now visible. Vacuum strips 
both white and colored are in very 
limited stocks and for southern strips, 
free from tinge, there is a better call. 

It is said in some quarters that cer- 
tain English purchasers of white cop 
made on contract in January will try 
to break their contract owing to the 
very high prices at which this very 
choice and scarce material was sold, 
around 25c, with cotton at that time 
in the neighborhood of 35c. This ma- 
terial delivered in Manchester when 
garnetted would cost around 30c which 
is of course a very high price with 
cotton averaging around 23c for the 
month of September. On the other 
hand it pointed out that the production 
of fine white mule-spun cop waste is 
becoming smaller and smaller owing 
to improvements made whereby the 
thread is spun onto bobbins instead of 
cops thus reducing the amount of 
waste in the weave room to an almost 
negligible quantity. 

Current Quotations 

Peeler comber .........+.-++++> 22 —23c. 


PORINE GEPIUE occ ccctccsccesees 21 21% 
Egyptian, comber ............ 21144—22c. 
Choice willowed fly........... 12 —12%c. 
Choice willowed picker....... 101%4—11¢ 
Dgyptian, strips .......csceeee 201%4—21c. 
Linters (mill run) ........ me 6 6a 
Spoeler (single) ............. 16 —16%, 
Fine white cop ......-..e.+0- 19144—20c. 
Mop Yarns Firm 
LoutsvILtLE, Ky.—Cotton mop 


yarn manufacturers in this section 
are quoting four-ply white twisted 
yarns at 26 and 27c, with string or 
twine yarns at 34 to 36c a pound, the 
market having held high as compared 
with raw cotton, due to the relatively 
small quantity of mill waste that has 
been available his season, on account 
of light running time in the mills. 
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77 Summer Sé. 
Boston, Mass. 








TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, \. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Room 922, Webster Bidg. 


327 Se. La Salle St., Chicage 








ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


GATE CITY CO 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON HARD LOW.OLEARY YARNS 


JHE Joun F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 
320 Broadway 
















New York 








INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Kerdel', Cotton Yarns 


and Combed 
New York 


88 Leonard Street All Descriptions 





JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORE 









EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA, 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 











Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 
Insulating Yarns a Specialty 





ALL KINDS 
ALL COUNTS 
ONE QUALITY 


CAMERON & PFINGST 


INCORPORATED 


3rv.& CHESTNUT ST,PHILA,Pa, 
16 S. 4H St, READING, Pa. 


RICHARD B. LEWIS ASSOCIATES 


YARNS* -30 South Clinton Street 


Chicago 





All Descriptions 





HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { F°r,"{oolen Mite | WE SELL 









DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based en Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., P 


awtucket, R. I. 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick rinisi’ TAPES and BRAID 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
PAWTUCKET. R | 


For Manutacturere’ Use 
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DUNN-WETZELL CO., Inc. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
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To serve Penn- 


<<a 
AZ 

fi ae ry q 7 
OM eas Sy vim sylvania territory — 

KS rez : ~ ~ 

Mr. William Beatty, a man of long 

experience in the trade has been 

appointed our Pennsylvania repre- 

sentative with office at Glenside. 

He is ready to cooperate with mill 

men in supplying Marlboro Combed, 

Peeler and Mercerized Yarns, also 

Carded Yarns both in Singles and 

Plys. 


MARLBORO COTTON MILLS 
McColl, S. C. 


Sales Offices: 
350B’dway,NewYork 320OhioBldg Akron,O. 
146 Dale Ave., Oakland, Cal. Glenside, Pa. 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 






Philadelphia Boston 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Put 8S. STEEL, Vice-Pres. F. W. FetssurG, Second Vice-Pres. 
J. S. P. CaRPENTER, Treasurer D. A. RUDISILL, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPOBATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 

237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 





Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 151 Fifth Ave., New York 


COTTON YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting Mixtures and Stock Dyed Yarns 


DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
BUFFALO MILLS, INC. SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. TRYON, N.C 
18/1 to 30/1 Double Carded Mercerized 40/1 to 100/1 
Knitting and Weaving 





ing. Also Two Ply 100/s to 140/s. 





SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


Oo. S. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 





COTTON YARNS 4nsp ‘Numbers 


THE UNIVERSAL MERCERIZING CO. | | 


INCORPORATED 


SKEIN YARN MERCERIZING 
425 HILL STREET Phone: 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. * UNION 6001 || 
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(‘otton Reacts From 
the 25-Cent Level 


But Trade Is Impressed by Reduced 
Crop Estimates—Date of Frost 
of Great Importance 

The advance which began immedi- 
ately following the publication of the 
iid-September crop figures, was 
stimulated by a continuance of heavy 
ains in the Eastern belt, and it was 
not until December contracts sold at 
25.20c. on last Monday, that there was 
any apparent change in the trend of 
Even then, the selling seemed 
largely in the way of realizing, and 
while later-week weather news was 
more favorable, there was no revival 
of the bearish sentiment which not 
long ago was so generally expressed 
in predictions of 20c. cotton this 
autumn. 


prices. 


Evidently, the trade has accepted 
a downward revision of crop esti- 
mates and while reactionary senti- 
ment developed around the 25c. level, 
sufficient confidence appeared to be 
felt in values to bring in buying on 
all substantial setbacks. 

The rains in the South were fol- 
lowed by a cold wave which carried 
temperatures below 40 degrees at 
many stations in the belt during the 
middle of the week. Freezing tem- 
peratures were actually reported at 
only one point in the Tennessee moun- 
tains, but the thermometer was down 
to 33 or 34 degrees at a number of 
points and raised a question as to 
the maturing of the late growth pro- 
moted by the previous rains. 

Should favorable 
from now on and killing frosts late, 


conditions be 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 
Closed For Week Closed 








Option Sept. 24 High Low Oct 1. Chege. 
Oct. ..... 23.50 26.25 23.35 25.67 2.17 
NOY, css. Deke 24.00 25.10 + 1.95 
Dec ee 24.94 2.14 
an. ..... BR 22.70 25.00 2.18 
Feb soe ae 23.76 25.10 2.13 
March ... 238.13 23.02 25.24 2.11 
April 2: 23.98 25.35 2.14 
May 23.22 25.45 2.15 
June .... 23.98 25.25 + 2.0% 
July 23.00 25.05 + 2.00 





Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 


N York N Orleans L’'pool 


Fri., Sept. 26... 24.700, 24.80¢. 14 094. 





Sat., Sept. 27... 24 30¢e. 24.50. 14.834. 
Mon., Sept. 29... 26.10¢. 24.90¢e. 14.39. 
Tues., Sept. 30.. 24.7%. 14.934 
Wed., Oct. 1 ‘ 24 M6e. 14.824. 
Thurs., Oct. 2... 26.90¢c. 25.75¢. 14.95d 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
(Middling) 
Spot Stocks 

Prices This Last 

Oct.1 week year 
Galveston ...... .. 24.90 222.566 209,956 
New Orleans ...... 24.95 132,886 86,105 
RENIN nak G5 teess-6 be 24.25 11,756 4,298 
Savannah wcoeee 25.00 45,958 47,964 
Charleston ........ a 23,974 33,841 
Wilmington ....... 3.649 14,777 
ON sr dacicione 6 x5 16,779 29,477 
Baltimore ......... 1,075 967 
| ae 25,289 29,457 
MOMMIES, o.50sna0e ee 32,221 55,356 
OO Eee 1,479 2,915 
EOIN caso Gish ace 260,605 300,072 
Little Rock .. 17,303 14,284 





ee 
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the crop might easily run 500,000 to 
1,000,000 bales over the Oct. 1 indi- 
cation. Should there be an early 
killing frost on top of the heavy Sep- 
tember rains, it might be fully 500,- 
000 or more below than the present 
prospect. To a large extent, it is still 
a weather market therefore, and after 
the advance of nearly 4c. a pound 
from the low levels of mid-Septem- 
ber, the tendency toward the end of 
this week was to even up commit- 
ments in advance of the next Govern- 
ment report. 

This is scheduled for publication on 
Oct. 8. It will give the condition and 
indicated crop as of Oct. 1 and also 
the figures of the Census Bureau on 
ginning to Oct. 1. There are no ex- 
act comparisons for the ginning 
figures. Last year the ginning to 
Sept. 25 was 3,231,555 bales. The 
official condition figures will compare 
with a condition of 55.4 on Sept. 16 
and the crop indication with 12,596,- 
000 bales at the middle of September. 
Private reports so far issued have 
pointed to a condition of between 52.8 
and 56.4 and to a crop indication of 
between 12,000,000 and _ 13,000,000 
bales. 

Trade interests have been buyers 
on the decline, but the advances have 
met a good deal of hedge selling and 
with a return of clear weather in the 
South both the movement and_ the 
hedging is expected to increase. End- 
September clearances were heavy, ex- 
ports on Oct. I amounting to 191,- 
000 bales which brought the total for 
the season up to over 1,000,000 bales 
and about 
vear’s figures to the same date. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the country with 
the usual comparisons: 

tae aed 

Market 24 1 Ch’ ge 
ialveston 24.4 + 21 
New Orleans 
Mobile 
Savannah 
Norfolk 

New York 


Augus‘a 22.50 4.75 +- 225 
Memphis 2.50 24.07 +157 28.50 15,900 


St. Louis 23.00 24.00 1. 100 28 
Houston 22 4 24 
Dallas 


1.80 24.10 +- 230 27.76 93,559 

The following differences on and 

off middlings are given as compiled 

from the reports received by the New 

York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 

grades marked** are not delivered on 
contract: 


40,000 bales above last 


oe 


» 80 








+910 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gom’y gusta age 
OF §1.25¢ 1.00F 1.00 1.02+ 


ee ar -T5t 1.00F -T5t -T5t 79+ 
A, Mant sian ece .65t .-T5t -50F .50F 56+ 
J eee 3st -50F -25T .38F 33t 
S. L. M........ 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 9% 
Ee. This ccsansvace Se, BOP Sa 6 68 
oe... & DQiui.. 3.50% 4.00% 3.00% 2.75% 3.289 
Pee Disssseads 4.75% 5.00% 4.00% 3.75% 4.40% 
YELLOW TINGED 
Re 7.5¢ 1.00° -2%* Even .44° 
a Mb asee nus - 1.35¢ 1,269 .75* 1.00° 93° 
sey covsssaee Reem Oyee. Bee. SEF 12:96 
Ee Bevscs 3.60 3.00% 3.00 3.75% 3.33¢ 
a a ee 4.50 6.50% 4.50% 4.75% 4.88* 
YELLOW STAINED 
ie Wt kes aueaaes 1.65 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.66¢ 
We ME rivelons 1.90% 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.18% 
FE ccscscines Se. ee Oe. 8a hae 
BLUE STAINED 
NE Ro ante 1.75 1.50° 1.25% 1.25° 1.39° 
OPE, DBivccessce 2.00° 2.00% 1.7%5* 1.75% 1,78 
Oe: avewsetaeans 2.75% 2.50 2.50% 2.50% 2.63% 
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atosreata 


McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine Cotton Yarns 
especially adapted for the making of Laces, Voile, 
Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods and for insulating 
wires. ; ; : : : : : 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR U. S. 


(Except New England States) 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES 


(Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont) 


NORMAN C. NAGLE 


80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 20/2-80/2 Natural and 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
operating 
Dixie Spinning Mills 


Modern, Electrically-Driven Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 308 CHESTNUT ST. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 817 OLD COLONY LIFE INS. BLDG. 


REPRESENTATIVE—Canada, Slater & Co., Tcronto. 













Established 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 


Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


o 
Machinery 

We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit piain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 


rating course. 
loque machines automatically 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
SYRACUSE - - N.Y. 
Established 1846 


stripe 





“White Seal” Log Rolls 
Last Longer? 


Because they’re built 
stronger 


Send Dimensions and ask 





for details 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 


Roll Department 


66 Maple Street Orange, Mass. 





FIFTY-ONE YEARS ~ 
DOING ONE THING WELL 


2 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitinsville, Mass. 
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Sweater and Toque |. 
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THE 


DANA 5. 








COMPANY 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 


Bobbins, Spools and Skewers 
for Cotton, Woolen and Jute Mills | 





| 
| 
| 


Warp and Filling Bobbins a Specialty 
Send Us a Sample of Your Requirements 
Southern Agent—A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C. 


qj HARD FIBRE MILL RECEPTACLES 


| RSE “No Waste” SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 
3s BARRELS—TRAYS—BASKETS 
CARS—BOXES—DOFFING CARS § 
PLAIN OR STEEL CLAD 


Write for Latest Pamphlet 








ee BY Cc ~ 
{ —— - 
| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 

WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


} 
\ MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: } 





| 
{ 








| BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
SS sencscinnicesinrscaens rine ene eee erence ee eine 





PARKER SPOOL & BOBBIN 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 





of latest design, are built by 





Hopedale Manufacturing Company 
at MILFORD, MASS. 


C. O. DRAPER, Vice-President 
F. E. NORCROSS, Secretary 


is 


emET Sore, 
PS 


JONAS NORTHROP, President 
C. H. DRAPER, Treasurer 


Ring Specialists since 1873 
ee al 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


spinners are out of the market 
nporarily, feeling confident that 
here will be a price reaction in the 
ar future, and finding it possible in 
meantime to cover their very 
iall requirements at prices that are 
eldom more than 100 points above 
average prices of a week azo. 
Shippers and dealers who own cotton 


well below current prices and are will- 

ing to divide their paper profits with 

spinners are getting most of the small 
) business moving and this represents 
nothing but the covering of limited 
current sales of yarns and cloths. 

There has been no larze movement 


, 


s 


| Staples Higher But Slow 

\iost Spinners Waiting for Price 
Reaction 

Boston, Oct. 1.— Primarily the 

narket for premium domestic cotton 

has advanced in exact proportion to 

ii: rise in futures, but the majority 


in the market as yet of cotton longer 
than full 11/16” but this movement 
will steadily.increase in the next few 
weeks and selling pressure is expected 
to increase with it, although spinners 
are depending more upon a reaction 
in future prices than upon a lowered 
basis; in fact, spinners are taking 
more stock in the report of a rela- 
tively small yield of extra staples 
longer than 13/16’ and there has 
been a little better demand for such 
= cottons, particularly from southern 
spinners. Basis on quarters ranges 
all the way from 1,000 to 1,600 points 
\ on December but the supply at 1200 
\ points on is in excess of the present 
local demand. 

Prices of Egyptian cotton have 
fluctuated in very close sympathy 
with the rise and fall of Amer- 
ican futures until today when there 
was a further radical advance in 
futures of which local importers have 
no explanation at this writing. The 
“ff net advance in December uppers for 
the week is 120 points and that in 
November Sak. is 105 points. No 
tangible interest has been shown in 
gyptians by domestic spinners and 
their attitude is the same as that to- 
vard domestic staples, that is, they 
ire awaiting an expected price re- 
action, 


a a 


) 


Current Quotations 
\verage prices for October ship- 
ments of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (full lengths) 





are as follows: 

a D D/O iia sis 55% 25Y4to26l4c, 26 to27e. 
‘ 11/16 to % in.... 26 to27ec 26%4to27Tie. 
ao to28ce. 2714to28lhe. 

I todne. 30 to3tle. 

1 to36e 37 to39e. 
lohn Mz Hoch & Co., Boston, quote 
vptian cotton for Nov.-Dec. ship- 
nt, c. 1. f. Boston, as follows: 
lium Sakelarides 42 5/16c., up 
Sc. from Sept 24; Medium Uppers, 
3/8c., up I 1/4c. They report 
sing prices Oct. I on the Alex- 
Iria exchange as follows: Nov. 
ik.) $41.15, up 105 points from 
lent t. 24; Oct. (Uppers) $31.00., up 
y . ) points; Dec. (Uppers) $31.25, up 


aoe | 


points. 
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Financial Quotations 
(Continued from page 137) 





Merchants Mfg. Co......... - on 125 
RPGR DUNE © civ cde cnceetecccs 65 
Parker Mills, COM. ...cccoces 20 35 
Parker Mills, pfd..... aneeu ee “ee 15 
yo Ce ea Se ka 
Pee Me. OG ccs es cscc oe 5 
Sagamore Mfg. Co............ 250 
INR. EEE vais cde wacas 3 ed 
eR ee ee is 70 
NI PTE, o.c.ce cee eu cewec ace 
DURVORG Bee, So oc cccccceces 10 —=CO« yj 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co......... 125 he 
Wampanoag Mills .......... wi we 
WOOCRIGS TEED ces sccscccces oon 75 








New Bedford Quotations 
(Quotations a by Sanford & PINNING mills which produce a 


Bid Asked | 


Acushnet Mills, ....isesee05 MO ii. | uniform even yarn for mercerizing — 

Booth Mfg. Co., com......... 147% ... a 2 

Booth Mig. Co. DE.......... 10°... is one reason for Standard Mercerized 

ee en brace ate he ne coh = = lj d k a gd 

SCY: MERE OOl en cwisceavesceeses 25 35 , r . > 

Garianaaiie Mfg. Co., com.... 148 148 yarn qua ity an ° nitting economy. 

Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd..... 85 as 

Fairhaven Mills, pfd.......... ae no 

Fairntoen la wom Se SS TANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 

Gosnold Mfg. Co.. pfd........ St... CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Hathaway afte ae ae. Se Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
olmes Mfg. Co, com........ . 235 

Holines Mf. Co., oni. beeen 108% ... Canadian Representative: 

aes * sete eee eee Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, TORONTO, MONTREAL. 

Nashawena Be ciccics hic chine 117 120 





.. 2. . are ’ 210 | 

N. B. Cotton Mil's .. oe 105 Ses | 

N. B. Cotton Mills, lee gk 97 ata Y 
Nonquitt Spinning Co........ 64 a ZL 
MGROOUNNEEE oc 40 6s cawascres: 125 Yj 
Petomeka Mille ....<<cccvcces 102 

Quissett Mills, com.......... iso 19) 





SSS 








COMBEEE DEISIR, FEO... csc scc0s 100 a 

Sharp Mfg. Co., com......... m4 

Shard MEE. Gor) peo SH Me rceri zed Yarn 

Soule ER er ac Tole aire an Sor Th 

Taber Mills ae oem eioardidta bie 103 108 

Wamsutta Mills ..........--. - 10% SSI te / > eee ~ ~ ~ ~ 
Whitman Mills ...........<-: 139 OKO : BH OR 
N. Carolina Textile Stocks|) es Say 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, | 








































N. C., and Greenville, S. C.) 
Bid Asked 

Acme Spinning Co............ 99 1M 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co... 94 97 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co., 

INS a ota G¥ 5 a5 enous sx 192 1% 
Arlington Cotton Mills...... 100 108 
PONE IUO i 68:4.86455:606 50068 - ww 
Caharrus Cotton Mills ....... 160 4178 | 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, 7% 

RG swede stGakenenscbaueewary 104 es 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10)... 14% 15% | 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

ORAM el a ere ee 18 2n 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

NE fica day bares ones wai 102) «(104 
China Grove Cotton Mills.... 103 ace 
CORTE BEB. Ciicc csccccccs <a 90 100 
Climax Spinning Co.......... 120 =131 
3, Ee See aie on 
Crescent Spinning Co....... 94 101 
LoD Barer eee 98 101 . 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd.... 49 MM Y 
Durham Hosiery “B”........ 6 9 High Grade Carded arn. 
oe ee ee 80 = 
Eastern Mfg. Co..... nee wen lbiaae 
Erwin Cotton Milis Co...-... Ie from the 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% pm 

eg or hic wana Nnce'n eer MOORE ( ‘O I] ON MILL ( ‘C—O 
GE Be a oe i vciccvccccs 123 ; | ° 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.)..... 49 5R ’ 7 
Gray MES. GB........-50020.55 ian, Te: The quality ot a cone of yarn or even a large ship- 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co... 8 914 . ps is f he Al d I . h 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg. Co., 7% ment is not a fair test of the mill's product. It is the 

WU Skdtcrdadianen tsa tiness 102 104 standard of quality maintained for a long period 
Henrietta, 7% pfd............ 9s «190 dless og : : : 
Imperial Yarn Mills.......... 125 1380 regardless of variations in raw material, changes in 
a ree — personnel or any other factor. 

cke C ) ills a eee 66 ° ° ° ° 
Se a. aaa = oa At the Moore Mill quality has become a habit on its 
Majestic Mfg. Co.....:scccees 149 «158 high grade carded 36s to 40s. 

Mansfield Mills ..... aiiaty able 150 161 
Sereeeaas Coton BEE. <..:> = ¢ Lenoir Cotton Mills Moore Cotton Mill Co. 
National Yarn Mill........... 100 110 Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. Caldwell Cotton Mill Co. 
PE SN cco: 6cecencess % 100 

Perfection Spinning Co....... 9” 95 e ‘ 

Priscilla Spinning Co.......-. 4247 20s to 50s Carded 40s to 60s Combed 

Ranlo Mfg. Co.......scccceee (ere “ ha . . 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co....... 80 8690 Address inquiries to the main office 

Roanoke Mills, 74% 1st pfd. 192%... 

Roanoke Mills, 8% pfd....... 9 100 

Rosemary, 74% pfd.......... oA 9 LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co...... 92 98 

Seminole Cotton Mills Co..... 90 94 t 

Sterling Spinning Co......... 1m ~—Ct, J. L. Nelson J. L. Nelson, Jr. 

Stowe Spinning Co........... 89 92 Treasurer Assistant Treasurer 
Victory Yarn Mills Co........ are 71 

Lin A J eae 99 100 

Winget Yarn Mille Co........ 64 75 

Wiscassett Mills Co........... 194 225 
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ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CoO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 





Compound Mixtures in Worsted 
Yarn for Men’s Wear 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO, INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





THOS..WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 










MOHAIR WORSTED woo .en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ae 
’ CHICAGO 


PERCY A. LEGGE 





THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Monutecturers °*f WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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=, 
| 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
| Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, 


AND KNITTING 
Heather and Fancy Mixes 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 
_ Passaic, N. J. 











Worsted’ vacue and a 





|F. A. STRAUS & CO., Inc. 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | 
SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns fukae 
Mills, 


e 
Trenion, N. J, Thrown and Artificial Silks | 


Incorporated 1904 


FINE 
WOOLEN 
AND 
MERINO 
YARNS 


Philadelphia Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestr ut St. 











4, SS EQS “ee, Se. Se. Sn Se Se. SB “Sn “Si Se SS. Se. ee. 


G. F. Landman & Co. 

308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
WEAVING 
KNITTING YARNS 


Worsted—Mohair—Merino—Woolen 


Bradford and French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ic 


puree 








JEALOUS & FITCH, 


Selling Agents for 


INC. 


Virginia wo Co. Park Worsted Mills 


itting and Weaving Yarns 
10 High St. Boston, Mass. 
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WORSTED YARN MARKETS 


Weaving Yarns 
More Active 





Larger Sales to Men’s Wear and 
Dress Goods Mills Reported— 
Outerwear Trades Slow 

While trading in worsted yarns is 
broadening and _ prices becominz 
firmer, quotations have not kept pace 
with increases in wool costs during 
the past month. Spinners who lost 
their position in wools and are com- 
pelled to pay current asking prices 
find it impossible to sell yarns in the 
present market. Their asking prices 
are in many instances 20c. above 
figures noted in recent sales. Others 
who had the foresight to buy at least 
part of their wool requirements 
three or four months ago are now in 
position to take profitable business. 
Cheap lots of knitting yarns as pre- 
viously reported have been drastically 
reduced and this tendency is now be- 
coming more noticeable in weaving 
qualities and further increases in 
prices are looked for this month. 

This was impressed upon a buyer 
this week, who purchased a fair 
sized lot of 2-36s three-eighths at 
$1.75. Several days later this mill 
expressed their willingness to take an 
additional order at the same figure. 
It was refused by the spinner who im- 
mediately following the first sale 
raised his quotation to $1.80. This 
is probably the lowest price at 
which any considerable amount of 
this number can now be bought, al- 
though a majority of buyers have as 
yet not paid this figure. The same 
situation exists in other counts,—as 
sales are made spinners increase 
their low limits in succeeding trans- 
actions. “There is, however, no rush 
to cover by weaving mills and 
buyers are hesitant in making large 
commitments before they are in 
receipt of a larger volume of goods 
orders, notwithstanding strength 
manifested in wool each week. 


Weaving Yarns Improve 


There is a freer movement of yarn 
to men’s wear mills than has been 
noted heretofore and a number of 
buyers have endeavored to cover until 
the early part of next year. Spinners 
in practically all instances have re- 
fused to entertain offers on contracts 
to run longer than the end of the cur- 
rent year due to their inability to buy 
raw material so far in advance. Dur- 
ing the week an important spinner of 
-50s Bradford raised his quotation 
Buyers state they have not 

id it necessary to pay this price 
nd small lots were moved at $2.47% 
nd $2.50 for quick shipment. This 
unt continues in fair demand from 
ress goods mills and as stocks are 


$2.55. 
11 








Quotations 
(Cerrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-128 to 2-16s, low com.....1 
2-20s to 2-248, low % 
2-20s to 2-26s, 4 blood 45—1 50 
2-26s to 2-30s, %4 blood 50—1 60 
2-30s to 2-32s, %4 blood, S. A.1 55—1 60 
2-32s, %4 blood, domestic....1 60—1 
2-20s, 60—1 70 
2-26s, 65—1 75 
2-328, % 70—1 80 
2-36s, % blood 5 85 
ee ne 2 10 
2-368, % blood.......-.e-- 
2-40s, % blood 20 
2-503, high, 4 blood 45 
2-50s, 


2-608, 


20—1 25 
25—1 35 


being consumed, dealers believe fur- 


ther increases in quotations are prob- 
able. 


Yarns made from Australian wool 
have been raised 20c. in many in- 
stances during the past month due to 
rapid rises in this wool both in for- 
eign and domestic markets and yarn 
dealers state they find supplies limited 
at the advanced figures. Quotations 
of yarns made from South American 
wools are stated to mean little at pres- 
ent due to the impossibility of import- 
ing thes: wools at prices noted for 
corresponding domestic grades. It is 
said such grades cost I0c. more 
landed in this country duty paid than 
domestic wools, and therefore will not 
be used by spinners until this condi- 
tion is changed. 


Spinning Operations Increase 


Spinners who have been refusing 
business, both in weaving and knitting 
yarns due to their inability to meet 
competitors’ prices, have recently 
found the market advanced to their 
low limit for accepting contracts. 
This has resulted in several spinners 
which have been running on greatly 
curtailed schedules resuming full 
time operations. One of this group 
stated it was their belief they were 
now securing 15c. to 20c. more for 
yarns than their competitors had on 
yarn which they are now delivering 
on orders and that their profits would 
be larger at the end of the year than 
thos: for example, who had taken 
larze contracts in 2-18s, quarter blood, 
at $1.27 while the other group are 


French System 
20s, quarter ae 
20s, high quarter 
20s, 
30s, 3 
ee Ae eee eee 4 
40s. % blood 


1 45—1 
55—1 
75—1 
80—1 ¢ 
05—2 

ee 25—: 

45—2 

85—: 


2-208, low \% blood 
2-18s to 2-208, % blood 
2-268, blood 

2-308, 
2-20s, %& 
2-20s, 4 blood 





French Spun Merino, White 





now delivering on $1.40 and $1.45 
contracts in this number. 


Knitting Yarns Less Active 

Knitting yarns have not been as 
active during the week although a 
fair business is reported. J2rsey cloth, 
coat sweater and bathing suit yarns 
largely in single, white and heather, 
both Bradford and French systems, 
have been in zood demand this week. 
Prices ar: unchanged, 2-18s, quarter 
blood, selling at $1.50 and small lots 
at $1.55. Knitters have purchased 
large quantities during recent weeks 
and a temporary lull in interest from 
these trades is a natural reaction. 
Hosiery and underwear mills show 
more interest and while sales to the 
first group continue small, merino 
qualities for underwear mills have 
been sold in large amounts. Lack of 
demand for yarn from hosiery mills 
is largely caus2:d by prevalence of 
stocks of finished goods in manufac- 
turers’ hands left from last season. 


Yarn Market Improves 





Better Prices Obtained—Worsted 
Spindle Activity Up 7% 

30sTON.—The market for worsted 
yarns is showing an improved tone 
and the price tendency is distinctly 
upward. Business however is not 
over brisk but spinners have felt justi- 
fied in increasing their asking prices 
owing to the rise in all grades of 
wool. Sales at recent prices are said 
to be possible only through the use 
of wools and tops purchased some 





BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 
(Special 


Bradford, Eng., Oct. 1 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Business in fine tops at Bradford is quiet. Users 
are well covered and buying only when forced to do so. Specu- 
lative interest is transferred to medium and coarse crossbreds, 
for which there is fair demand. 


Sixtyfours tops are quoted at 81 to 82d.; 56s. at 51'to 52d.; 
46s. carded slightly dearer at 31d. Activity in yarns is mainly 
in crossbred sorts, particularly medium. Hosiery trade more 


active. Twoply 48s. botany yarn quoted at 8s. 


is increasing. 


Spindle activity 





time ago. Some orders are now 
being placed on the new basis al- 
though the volume is not very large. 
Limited spot lots continue to be avail- 
able on the old level of prices. Men’s 
wear business continues slow though 
there is a slightly better demand this 
week for 2-40s and 2-36s. Business 
in knitting yarns shows improvement 
and there is a fair demand for fancy 
mixtures. French spun single 30s on 
dresser spools are more active. 

That worsted spinning has turned 
the corner and is entering upon a 
larger field of operation is shown 
quite conclusively by an advance of 
7% in active spindle hours for the 
month of August as compared with 
July. July registered the low point of 
the year 44.1% of full capacity which 
rose to 51.1% in August and indica- 
tions suggest that September figure 
will show a further gain. This in- 
crease in worsted spindle activity may 
be contrasted with that in woolen 
spindle, which show a gain of .6% 
only in August. 

Spinners are becoming reconciled 
to the fact that lower tops and wools 
are not to be looked for this yeaf at 
least. Tops are stationary at the high 
points for the week but wools slowly 
and persistently continue their op 
ward trend. Merino yarns and wool 
spun yarns are quite active. Single 
30s, 50-50 merino is quoted $1.75- 
$1.80 and single 50s $2.05-$2.10. Fine 
weaving yarns 2-40s are $2.30-$2.40 
or if made from % blood $2.20-$2.25. 


Steady Top Market 


Volume of Business Increases— 


Duty on Carpet Noils 


Boston.— The top market is very 
steady this week. Additional busi- 
ness, though not in large volume, has 
been done in fine and half blood teps 
around $1.75 for fine and $160 for 
half blood. One or two substantial 
orders have been placed for high 3¢ 
blood at $1.47. There has also been 
a livelier movement in low 3% blood 
for knitting interests. French spin- 
ners are also showing a larger activ- 
ity and are taking a moderate quan- 
tity of tops adapted to their require- 
ments, meeting topmakers’ prices for 
the same. 





Combers are still worried over the 
wool supply; and finding it almost 
impossible to locate suitable wools at 
desirable prices are contemplating a 
further marking up in quotations in 
the near future. The strength of 
wools on Summer Street is very im- 
pressive and this is not merely true 
of worsted wools but it is even more 
true for the shorter fibred clothing 
wools. Top makers have one thing 
in their favor at the present time and 
that is the high prices they are able 
to secure for their noils. This reduces 
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COTTON AND WOOL 
MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 


Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FLORENCE, N. J. 
OFFERS TO 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 
Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 
Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 
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PHILADELPHIA SILK THROWING CO. 


Commission Throwsters 
of a higher order’ 


RAW SILK and RAYON COMBINATIONS 


S “ 7 RTT “In the Heart of the Hosiery! Industry’’ 


RSS 





Rates no Higher Randolph and Jefferson Sts. 
For Superior Service PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers ef 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FARRICS | 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


JOSEPH A. MIDDLEBROOK, INC 


Commission Combers and Top Makers 


Freight P. R. R. Coopers Point Station 
Freight P. & R. Linden Street Station 






TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 
) H oF NARROW ‘WOVEN FABRICS co. Phone: Bell 1958 Keystone 20601 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING isis, P Pa Camden, New Jersey 
















JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 






Mohair and Worsted 
LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Mills at Lowell, Mass. 

















WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


their conversion costs and enables 
n to give the purchaser of tops 
lower prices than otherwise possible. 
he fine noil market is very strong. 
I: s said that $1.20 or better has been 
pe 1 for fine noils. With fine wool 
now quoted $1.50 it is not at all un- 
likely that the price above named or 
better will be reached in the near 
fuiure. Noils, according to one im- 
ant house “are about as scarce 
as they have ever been.” There have 
been some small sales of camel hair 
which are considered to be indicative 
of better business in specialties. 
he situation in carpet noils con- 
es very irreguar. It is almost an 


SILK YARNS 


impossible matter to determine what 
the duty should be upon noils from 
carpet wools taken out of bond and 
combed in carpet mills. It is said 
that there is a strong probability that 
the officials in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia responsible for the plac 
ing of a duty on these commodities 
may shortly decide upon I2c. per Ib. 


Current Quotations 


Tops Noils 
DD: calanveedaeeaeweue'en $1.75-1.76 110-115e. 
TRAIT BISOR cc ccoccccces 1.60-1.62 105-110c. 
High % blood.......... 1.47-1.48  95-100c. 
Aver. % blood.......... 1.37-1.38  90- 95c. 
Low % blood........... 1.25-1.26 85- 90c. 
High % blood.......... 1.20-1.22 75 80c. 
GD. cecesease Scar aceite 1.05-1.06 65- 7c. 
GAB ccccccvecccccccccese 1.0-1.02 60- 65c. 
GE 6 ceeebe eens escccsar 95- 96 60- 62c. 
RE eee 90- 92 55- 60c. 





Artificial Silk 
is Well Sold Up 


‘Users Now Covering Up to End of 


Year to Insure Getting Yarn 

—Lower Grades Scarce 

\rtificial silk sales continue to ex- 
pand and producers are now book- 
ing business up to the end of the 
year. This week was an active one 
despite the holiday interruption which 
practically stopped activities for two 
days. Sellers state that the shortage 
in the B & C grades is causing prem- 
iums to be paid for them. Also they 
say that the heavier yarns for the 
knitting trade are becoming scarce in 
all grades. The cautious buying in- 
dulged in by users this spring is hav- 
ing its effect now when the yarns are 
wanted. Producers eased up on pro- 
duction and it is believed that it will 
be several months before the situa- 
tion rights itself. 
trade is finding a somewhat better 
demand for its products which is en- 
abling it to go ahead more con- 
fidently. Better buying from this 
source was noted last week. Knitted 
uuterwear and underwear manufac- 
irers are also speeding up produc- 

which is causing an increased 
lemand for art silk. Broadsilk and 


cotton goods mills continue to take 
good-sized quantities and all in all 
it is a far ery from the depressed 


conditions of the spring. 
Prices are unchanged as follows: 


A Quality B Quality C Quality 
unbl’ched unbl’ched unbl’ched 
60 Denier... : , $3.15 eet 
70 Denier... 
80 Denier... 
90 Denier... 


2.20 


wR 
RRND NN WS wt 
> * 
a 


100 Denier... 90 2.40-2.50 $2 

20 Denier... 2.25 1.95 
130 Denier... 25 2.00-2.05 1.75 
150 Denier... 00 1.80 1.50 
300 Denier. 75 1.60 1.45 


Combination yarn prices are un- 
nged as follows: 


80 Denier cellulose 
O BR Be OE ik osc nadoces ° 
1d 13/15 waw etik.....cccccce 4.85 
end 20/a0 BNW MEE... c..05 000s 3.65 
150 Denier cellulose 
end 23/38 BOW GB. oe cicccsccs 
CNG Eire Ge Gln ccccccceces 
@ TB7E5 PAW GR... wc ccccccs 


Crom 


who 


Spun Silk Steady 





The Week Was Active Despite 
Raw Silk Quiet 

Business has continued quite active 
in spun silk with a number of the 
producers reportinz satisfactory sales. 
The weakness in raw silk recently has 
had little or no effect on either spun 
silk prices or sales which gone on in 
good volume. Prices have not ad- 
vanced but on the other hand have 
not declined and it is und2rstood that 
several large users stand ready to 
place large contracts for 1925 de 
liveries at under present 
market quotations. The 
bengalines is bringing in 
for 30/3 on 
mills are 


somewhat 
vogue for 
an inquiry 
which several 
production. 


quality 
increasin2 


Prices are as follows: 


ree DE So cones $5.35 
Deis: kana 5.65 BGewrctcccae Gap 
| 5.50 WUE pa nkseee 4.60 


Thrown Silk Lower 





Buying Continues Light and Prices 
are Reduced 
Manufacturers showed but a mini- 
mum of interest in thrown silk last 
week. Buying was spotty and con- 
fined to small filling in lots for the 
broadsilk trade. Dealers reduced their 
prices to conform to the lower raw 
market but did not find any general 
response. The settlement of the 
Paterson strike, however, would 
change things quite a bit and thrown 
silk houses are hopeful of an agree- 
ment between the mills and the work- 
ers sometime during the coming week. 

It is believed, moreover, that at any 
further recession the hosiery trade 
would find it advantageous to operate 

up to the end of the year. 


Prices are as follows: 


(@ days’ basis) 
Japan Organzine 2thd XXA in skeins.........$7.00 
Japan Tram 3 & 4thd in skeins........ “mao aan ee 
Japan Tram ithd on cones................... 6.40 
Japan Crepe 3 & 4thd on hobbins 65 turns.... 7.00 
Japan Crepe 2thd XXA on bobbins 70 turns.. 7.60 
Canton Crepe 3 & 4thd on bobbins............ 7.05 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 







Office and Wilts Ghornton, R. J. 











MERION WORSTED MILLS 





Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns | 
WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. | 








QQWHHFSTATOT EMULE UOOU DENNEN AT ONC ROHR ACT 
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for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO. PENNA. 


DYES ONAVOGTSUOVOOTGS UHH SULLY ENG ans nna DaN NTT ES MND RENT ERAGE ROTO ASHSES EAR AE ADR RPS RU ARGUS 


ag eouevne ean MOUSSE MASALA NL 


87 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 


means that 


THE 
EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Have attained the highest degree of perfection in the 
production of Woolen Yams for the knitting and 
weaving trade. 


FOUNDED 1836 
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MILLS: 
KINGSTON, PA. 
NANTICOKE, PA. 
150,000 SPINDLES 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Send us your raw silk. We will inspect 
and throw it for you. It will be handled 
bythe same organization and with the 
same care as material destined for the 





Canton Tram, 
Tram, 
specialties. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
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WEAVING TWISTS 


Duplan looms which are famed for quality. 
Tussah Tram, Hosiery 
Yarns our 


and Combination 


135 MADISON AVENUE 


DUPLAN SILK CORP., 
HAZLETON, PA. 
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Artificial Silk Fabrics 


the 


(HUNT) 


Reel Machine 


with the Folding Reel 


Soaping, Bleaching or Dyeing 
Knitted or Woven Goods 


Send for Booklet No. 1119 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
66 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 


ROONEY 
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Has your Filling 


been ee . 


O matter what kind of yarn 

you weave, the filling prob- 
lem is to get the maximum 
amount of yarn into every 
shuttle. The Lazenby Service- 
Experimental Department has 
designed winders f or every type 
of yarn,from the finest cotton 
and worsted toextra heavy jute, 
and asbestos. Lazenby winders 
arein use in mills using filling in 
every form—cops, butts, bobbins 


or quills; in plain and automa- 
matic looms. 

Only an actual winding test 
will show whether, or not, La- 
zenby Winderswill pay for them- 
selves in your plant. Let us 
show you the resul ts of Lazenby 
winding. Send us a piece of 
your filling and 5 lbs. of yarn 
(send empty bobbins if you use 
them). We will rewind it and 
return to you with figures on 
production costs, speeds, etc. 


F. A. Lazenby & Co. xey Highway Baltimore, Md. 


azenby Winder 
20 years 


peration, 


LAZENBY WINDERS 
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| Artificiai Silk Growth 





|Fibre is not Replacing Cocoon 
| Silk, However 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The world’s 
output of artificial silk is estimated as 
greater now than the production of 
natural silk but this does not lead 
necessarily to the conclusion that the 
product of the silkworm is being re- 
placed by the synthetic, according to 
the Textile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Not only have 
both the production and the price of 
natural silk increased during recent 
years but there is at present a greater 
disparity between the demand for silk 
products and the supply of raw silk 
than that which existed before the 
manufacture of the fibres by chem- 
ical processes became a factor in the 
market. 

The Commerce Department reports 
that domestic production of artificial 
silk increased from 1,566,000 in 1913 
to 35,380,000 in 1923. Raw silk im- 
ports during the same _ period in- 
creased from 27,978,805 to 49,505,- 
581. pounds. The United States is by 
far the largest manufacturer of both 
natural and artificial silk and the De- 
partment notes that the relations be- 
tween the two industries at the pres- 
ent time are most cordial. Refer- 
ence is made to their cooperation in 
selecting a name to replace “artificial 
ee 

As Japan, the source of about 80 
per cent. of United States imports 
|of raw silk becomes increasingly in- 
dustrialized, the labor available for 
| silk culture diminishes. The Com- 

merce Department declares that this 
leads many to the belief that Japan 
is now at about the peak of its pro 
duction, and with the European 
yield of silk cocoons already insuf- 
ficient for its own needs any appreci- 
able increase in the world’s supply 
of raw silk must come from China. 
As artificial silk, on the other hand 
is made from cellulose, one of the 
|minor derivatives of wood pulp, 
|manufacturers are always able to 
'secure adequate supplies of this 


| fiber. 


100 PURCHASE ST. 
BOSTON 


Manufacturers of 
Aproas for Comb and Gill Box, Roller | 
Cowers Picker Leather, Lug and Check | 
| Strape Beltings, etc. 


WE HOLD ENGLISH — 
AGENCIES FOR ! 


Circles, Fallers, Porcupines, etc., | 
Dessuinting, and 

Machinery, Steel Conveyors, Condense: 
Bobbins, Emery Rollers, Emery Fillet 
Card Grinding Machines, Cloth Finish 
ing Machinery, and all 

Comb Blades. 





classes of 





Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 
THROWN SILK, Tram yY 
Organzine, Artificial Silk A 
Dewerie snd De 
sea, Stee R 


. Tinsel Thread 
Best Quality Harness Twine Ss 
30-38 East 33rd St., New York 


Silk Throwing Mills 
CARTHAGE, BEACON and YONKERS, N. Y. 















oe 












WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 











FaLL River, Mass.— The evening 
| classes at the Bradford Durfee Tex- 
tile school were opened last week 
with an enrollment of 721, and as 
additional enrollments will be allowed 
up until the end of this week it is 
expected that the total enrollment will 
be as large as for the previous year 
| | when it reached 1,069. 

students have already been admitted 

to the day classes since the opening 
of the same three weeks ago. 












Twelve new 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Pawtucket 
Haircloth Co., which so'd its plant 
some time ago and is now in process of 
liquidation, recently notified — share- 
| ho'ders that the shares of the Paw- 
| tucket Haircloth Co. can be exchanged 
for Royal Weaving Co. stock on the 
“asis of seven shares of Pawtucket 
Yaircloth to five shares of Royal 
Weaving. 


MASS. | 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 


woo Tha of 

end MERINO Y ARNS 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 

weather a Specialty Mintures and Decersiven Tasos 
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WOLF, STRAUSS & CO., INc. 


65 Madison Ave., New York 
Distributors of the Celebrated 


Bemberg Tram 


(The Ideal Yarn) 
Looks Like Silk 
Feels Like Silk 
Wears Like Silk 


TOULSON YARN CO., INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


acents N. B. KNEASS BROOKS Sv" pinion rau 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 


WEAVING KNITTING 


Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 
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New Jersey Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. . 50 


Wire WOOL 
Per Day 


Wire 
. Scoured and Carbonized 
Stitcher Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phile. Pa. 
and upward 
is one reason for the rapidly || 


“| [BRANCIS WILLEY &CO.. Inc. 


Machinefor 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 

Hotel Martinique. 

Another is the consistent 

economy of the entire estab- 
lishment. Here you may enjoy 
a Club Breakfast at 45c., con- 
sisting of Fruit or Cereal, Bacon 
and Egg, and Rolls and Coffee 
—Special Luncheon and Din- 
ners of superior quality are also 
served at the most moderate 
possible prices. 

No location can be possibly 
more convenient than that of 
the Martinique. One block | 
from the Pennsylvania Station | 
(via enclosed subway) —Nine | 
blocks from Grand Central— | 
one block from the greatest | 
and best Shops of the City— | 
half a dozen blocks from the | 
Opera and the leading Theatres | 
—and directly connected with | 
the Subway to any part of the | 
City you wish to reach. 










































of Actaching Ri- WOOL MERCHANTS TOP MAKERS 
Dose Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, Enzland 


Garments. 





Uses pointed 


——_—_——— 


| «a= | SPOOLS 


For All Shipping and Packing Purposes 
J. MORRIS BROWN 


staples, can- 






not tear the 
finest fabric 
Send 
jor 
Catalogue 


ARE GUARANTEED 
















15 S. Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Royersford Needle Works, 


INC. 
the largest manufacturers of 
Spring-Beard Needles, 
Sinkers, Dividers, etc. 


for 


Knitting Machinery 


406 Leverington Ave. 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 


General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 
TESTING HOUSES: New York Ptiladelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai 
Our Needles are guaranteed 


EAVENSON ® LEVERING CO. 
130 Walt Steet Royersford, Pa Scouring WOOL 


Ferdinand Heller, Treas. AND of AND 


“PROMPT SERVICE | Carbonizing NO ILS 
RIGHT PRICES The Standard of Workmanship 


OnE ORY Storage and CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


HOSIERY FINIGHING BOARDS Forwarding Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 


i 
i 
it 
1} 
\t 
\} 
| 
| 





















































Special shaped carbon, black 
diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk 
and cotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. 
Manufactured by 


Thes. L. Dickinson, Succesor to 


JOHN DICKINSON 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


| | Broadnayoey33 
| | 324 19 334 

Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. ULL L=_ AmweTON vais . en = | ee 32 ‘ ws 

1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa ——— aad —_ ———4 .c.omgieton, anager. 
‘Bstablishea 1796 =¢4 ~ —_— v. 8. 
ap | | ee - DECALSO 


Arlington Mills 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Wool Combing on Commission 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa 


— 
geen my ye <— 9 « 


All wool combed by the Arlington 
Mills is degreased by the Solvent Proc- 
ess, in which they have exclusive 
rights. The wool is not treated with 
alkali, is not subjected to harsh han- 
dling, and the natural condition of the 
fibres is not disturbed. As a result, 
more top and less noil are obtained 
than by any other method 





ET 


— 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


The Standard for all Narrow Faktrics 


Frercner Wome 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 


eee) 


MM UOC 


| SCOURED WOOL 


— 





200 Summer Street - Boston 
} 18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadel phia 


JACOB N. CHESTER 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY. INC. 
109 Broad Street New York 


8 Agents 
al BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


L. T. IVES CO. 
Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
ForeIGCN WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 
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WOOL MARKETS 


Dwindling Wool 
Supply Disturbing 





Sieady Mill Buying of Domestic 

Wools—Foreign Wools Haz- 

ardous to Dealers 

}osTON.—There is an unusual situ- 

n in the wool market. Possibly 

er before have such mixed condi- 

ns prevailed and under the steady 
limited purchasing by mills now be- 
encountered it looks as though 

the wool market would be practically 
aned out months before the new 
nestic clip will be available. Prices 
advancing all along the line and 

fine delaine which is the leader in 
fleece wools is selling at 62c a pound 
hich is the highest price for the last 
four years. With foreign markets 
leading the way and an approximate 
lifference of 25c a pound between 
wools and similar foreign 
ols duty paid there is nothing 
whatsoever to prevent a mild boom in 
wools. Conservative houses depreci- 
runaway market but the 
ituation may be too strong for them. 
lt looks as though wool houses of 

he non-importing type, looking a 
couple of months ahead, would have 
little or nothing to sell. Purchasing 

y manufacturers is going along 
steadily; “they have not let up a 
minute in their operations” according 
to the head of one important house. 
Under such conditions it can hardly 
be supposed that wool prices can 
remain stationary. The trend is dis- 
tinctly upward although it is recog- 
nized that the higher prices go 
the less inclined manufacturers will 
be to pay the prices demanded con- 
fronted as they are by a somewhat 
stationary goods market. 

The high prices up to 45c being 
paid for Texas short fall wools are 
inspired in part at least by the knowl- 
edge that the demand for fine noils is 
much larger than the supply and that 
this situation is likely to continue 
indefinitely so far as it can be seen, 
woolens still leading strongly in wool 


lomestic 


ate any 


4 


RENNES: And even though 

nill operations should continue at 
coma small production § general 
woolen supplies are so limited that 


they will barely suffice to meet actual 
needs, it is said. Manufacturers’ wool 
holdings for the Iast two years have 
hown a steady decline and it looks 
: though the wool industry like other 
lustries was getting down to hand- 
mouth purchasing. The policy of 
quiring large stocks of anything 
atsoever seems to have been aban- 
ned owing to the prevailing uncer- 
nty which in spite of a_ slightly 
tter outlook is still a dominant 
‘tor, 
lhe import situation is full of diffi- 
looks as though wool 
> main are not likely to 
‘e the risk and burden of purchas- 


Ities and it 
uses in the 








BRITISH WOOL CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Oct. 1 


(Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Merino wools in London are slightly in buyers’ 


favor especially faulty and inferior and scoured sorts. 


drawals are heavier owing to high limit. 
crossbreds are still in keen demand at full rates. 

Last week a large quantity English wool was offered at Cole- 
man Street and realized prices which growers regarded as 
quite satisfactory. 


ing wools in foreign markets on the 
prospect of passing over their pur- 
chases to domestic manufacturers at 
a profit. Direct buying by the larger 
manufacturing organizations has been 
on the increase for the last two or 
three years and it is more than likely 
that at a time like this they will do 
most of their purchasing direct thus 
avoiding dealer’s profits. In some 
quarters it is said that the banks are 
not altogether favorable to financing 
purchases of wools in the primary 
ame on so high a level when the 
political situation in this country is 


still very unsettled and with the 
moral certainty that the wool tariff 
will be revised downward if the 


Republican party passes out of office. 

South American markets are open- 
ing firmly. Wool owners expect 
further advances and in Montevideo 
wools are not open to contracts. Re- 
cent quotations for Montevideo new 


With- 
Medium and coarse 


= * 





clip wools are as follows: 
66c in 
bond; 


choice 60s, 
$1.20 clean in 
$1.08 ; 


the grease or 
5860s, 
; 50s, 56c., 84c.; 


05c., 50s, OIc., 


46-48s, 52c., 74¢. 


Receipts and Shipments 


Q3c. 


Receipts of wool in lbs. for the 
week up to Wednesday follow: 
1924 1! 
Domestic .... 4.545.300 4: 74. S00 
Foreign 1,747,900 241,600 
wees. 4% 6, 293, ° 200 1.616.400 


Receipts of wool in Ibs. since Jan. 
I, 1924, with comparisons follow: 


1924 1923 
Domestic .... 160, 53. 300 116,703,200 
Foreign ..... 93, 2,200 260,111,200 
Total 254,394,500 376,814,400 
Shipments of wool for the week 

ending and including Oct. 1 follow: 


Boston & Maine... 1,413,000 
ENN rie Oe a arg. oldiew ee was”, aor alee 
By SE ee 955,000 
Boston & Albany = 150,000 
a rere 515,000 

ENS S60 oe viel a oaeis . 8,384,000 
Shipments during prev. week. . 3, 334,000 
Shipments same week last year. 932,000 





Shipments thus far for 1924.. 


1223/0 
Shipments similar date 1923. 


100 
. 105,785,000 








Quotations 
(Cerrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 





ok errr ary 60—62 
Wet GROUI oc cece e te veneces Tae 
ON Eco rere —58 
3 blood Popeater cones se 02 ae 
SE MEM a a6 ob acne eagee 009 mee. 08 55—56 
Michigan and New York 
em TEND, 6k cave cess screnact 57—58 
EE COMER cg wa vievees se civeees 48—50 
Be PARE Ghee ev eccesonenes cases 55—56 
SE tm. SH -lood.. 02 c wecccrccceses 54—55 
Indiana, Missouri and Similar 
We DIOOd 2... cee scec cece ee cess SOOT 
OOS i i ee 55—h6 
ian kcakh oss 6643 40sec ee 53—55 
RR aos sw dobe'5 bh 06.6606 60-66% 45—46 
California 

(Scoured Basis.) 
Wortherm, ISO. oiicccccss 1.35—1.38 
Sp'g middle counties ne Dewa 1.25—1.30 
OEE, SEU. 6 ness cssece 1.15—1.20 
Ye ow Rs iwie 464 au 2 1.12—1.18 
ee GE. ko we Se wwe.cese's 1.00—1.05 
BS ee ee 1.15—1.20 

Texas 

(Scoured Basis.) 
OD SOR: s Karcee cecnemen 1.38—1.40 
INL. c's anes phe amaladn 1.20—1 .25 
i SP een cee 1.15—1.20 

Pulled—Fastern 

(Sceured Basis.) 
Pg ark: cc BE hae Ree SO 1.40—1.45 
a6 cc erties a Ewe acess 1.25—1.35 
I S125 as ldiKae 0's: 4p a dues « 1.12—1.17 
DEE: é.gndawede se eoue- oes 1.10—1.15 
PETG 25 cienlc Gh y scan wises .80— .90 
Ce Ed ih .a.d one ose hale eo 1.30—1.35 
DEC Uh a5 9 3G e6 ee o40,6 80 1.18—1.20 
© cca wens c deans .90 .95 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis.) 


Ne og nc rad ada de 1.45—1.5 

DT Se Ms weaseheebecedae 1.30—1.38 
Fine & fine medium clothing.1.25—1.30 
Th MOE tod ck ce hades ce ies 1.12—1.15 
SE Es a huge 6 wile. 0080.0 08 1.00—1.02 


Nevada 
(Scoured Basis.) 

LG Diane x a oraraiee + hewn ae 85—1.40 
rat: COORONG gis 0.00 eee erases 1.20—1.25 
Mohair 
Domestic 
ae eee e - TH—80 
BORE COTE ck ei nivcccctosos 65—70 
Foreign (In Bond) 

PN drew macaded es alaakeeKen 38—42 
CHG eo ccccceccsccccceccnoneas 385—40 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond.) 

Seoured Basis—Cape: 
Combing, choice .........1.25—1.30 
Combing, good ..........- 1,20—1.25 
Clothing, choice ......... 1.00—1.05 
OO EE eer er ee .95— .98 
Australian : 
7 TTT TERT LET 1.30—1.35 
EG 2 ako a-oace tee ss enaiwaa 1.25—1.30 
RNs inks ease mae wets 1.05—1.10 
Grease Basis: 
Montevideo : 
AAA 
PE gral SA te. & 4 Sie Ma ee ea 57—h9 
eS ee Tee 
Buenos Aires: 
IN Sara hl ot can ee We coe Toe cs 6: 
MEER, vw odo ed Gla ee a ea ins 


Foreign—Carpet 
(Grease Basis—In Bond.) 





MRS WH 6 606 see ewadcs 38—39 
EAR oad 5.6 wt © 8 ed 0k 8s eee 20—22 
Awassi: Washed ..............35—38 
Karadi: Washed ..............34—36 
Cee Ss Ce as cas tsiciawceas 27—29 
‘i es: a 42—43 
NE Mrs a 60 wea Wie teases 24—-26 
ee 25—26 
Cordova aia eet ere wom as oak a eee 5 
Khorassan: White, 1st clip......30—31 
2nd clip 23 
Mongolian: 3 
Manchurian 24 
Black Face 29 
BOrvide GEIB WOGE cccccccccesss 28—30 
East India: Kandahar ........3 40 
DRE Sitedatnan dee wdnc dws 40— G60 
Joria 








Trading Less Active 


Quotations of All Grades Advane- 
ing—Fleece Wools in Demand 
PHILADELPHIA.—A\Ithough a smaller 

volume is being sold, prices continue 

with a definite upward trend. 

Falling off in activity has been due 

primarily to lack of sufficient supplies 

in dealers’ hands and to a lesser ex- 
tent, because a majority are not 
anxious to sell remaining lots and 
prefer to wait for further increases, 
they will be able to sell 
their bright quarter bloods at 60c. in 
the near future. Choice Indiana 
quarter blood was sold this week at 

I4e., costing 97c. clean, the top 
to date in this market. Fleece 

continue to manifest more 
than territory grades and 
Ohio delaines are unavailable at 
than 61c. or $1.50 to $1.53 
scoured. Territory fine staple is un- 
changed at $1.45 although several 
dealers are quoting 5c. higher. 

Fleece Sales 

Ohio, Mississippi and Indiana 
quarter bloods have sold at 55c. and 
recent transactions have approached 
figures a higher, clean prices 
averaging g5c. to 97c. Bright three- 
eighths fleece has sold at 57c. to 58c. 


strong 


believing 


55 
] rice 
wools 
strength 
hne 


less 


cent 


or $1.08 to $1.10 clean, while half 
blood has sold at 58c. for bright 
wools. Dealers are quoting Ohio, 


half blood, at 60c. and delaines up to 
sales, however, being noted 
A 50,000 Ibs. lot of Min- 
blood sold at 50c., 
blood Indiana at 
combing at 


62c., no 
above 60c. 
nesota quarter 
70,000 Ibs. quarter 
55M%c. and low quarter 
48c. this week. 

Medium sized lots of territory 
staple wools have sold at $1.45 for 
$1.30 for half blood and $1.00 
for quarter. Quotations of Austra- 
lian combing wool, clean basis, out 
of bond are $1.75 for 64s, $1.67 for 
6os and 64s, $1.45 for 58s, $1.14 for 
cos and gsc. for 46s, which indicate 
domestic prices have a considerable 
distance to go before approaching 
this level. Dealers state 75% of the 
domestic clip has been taken by man- 
ufacturers and in a short time we 
will be compelled to turn to foreign 
wools, when it will be necessary to 
readjust our markets to world prices. 

Pulled Wools Advance 

A good demand for B and AA 
pulled wools continues and supplies 
are so small dealers are able to secure 
as much for these wools and, in in- 
stances more, than for corresponding 
fleece wools. Stocks of noils are even 
more limited and prices extremely 
firm, fine being sold at $1.20 while 
a spinner states they refused 82c. 
for quarter blood noils this week. 
wools are moving in larger 
and prices are trending up- 
ause of strength in primary 


fine, 


Carpet 
volume 
ward bec 
markets. 











M-RUDOLF JAHR 


MASCHINENFABRIK* GERA-REUSS 
Representative: PAUL EDLICH M. E. / DelawannaN. J. 






THIS TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINE 

with automatic feeder and automatic suction 
device requires only one man for attendance. Very low 


consumption of steam and power. Nevertheless 
high capacity and careful treatment of the fabric. 





EVERY BARREL 


of EVERY GRADE of 
Breton Oils for Wool 


is manufactured at our own 
works from the finest ma- 
terials with careful labora- 
tory tests, and is guaranteed 
to do the work for which it 
was made. That's why the 
same mills use them year 
after year. 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 






Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 





TRADE MARK 
_REGISTERED 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 


(1944) TEXTILE 


L | 
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LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand - Belt - Electric- Hydraulic mmm: 


Balin g Presses 















From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


Tian Office G Works -Tilwaukee, Wis. 





C. S. DODGE for 


The Dodge Picker 

Dodge Wool-Bagging Machine 

Dodge Cylinder Grinder 

Dodge Patent Hot Forged 
Picker Pins 

High Carbon Steel Wire 


CHARLES S. DODGE 


Established 1883 


67 PAYNE STREET, LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 








WOOL SUBSTITUTES, by Roberts Beaumont $3.00 


Covers the entire range of the subject, including 
sorting, grading, grinding, carbonizing, blending, 
yarn preparation and cloth manufacture. Chap- 
ters on artificial wools, noils and flocks. Cloth; 


204 Pages; 53 Illustrations. 


Above book sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of price 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 


Book Department 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Send for complete catalog of textile books, free 
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Fibres and Rags 
Relatively Low 


Demand Rather Dull But Good 
Prospects for Knit Stocks and 
Fine Materials 

lhe recovered wool market is steady 
but new business is arriving slowly 
and there may be no great increase 
in volume until the nearer approach 
of the heavyweight season, although 
it is quite possible that certain types 
women’s cloakings and heavy 
fabrics intended for next spring will 
require some weight of choice re- 
covered fibres. 

The general price level of re- 
worked materials, as well as of rags, 
does not show anything like the ad- 
vance recorded in noils and wastes. 
Fine light merino, all wool, sold at 
an average price of 23c in July, 1914, 
and in July, 1924, at 37c, while present 
quotation is 38-39c. This material 
which is typical of the recovered wool 
market has advanced only 2c at the 
most from its low point in July while 
in marked contrast fine noils have 
risen from 95c¢ to $1.10. Looking at 
the situation from any angle recov- 
ered wools and their raw materials 
are relatively quite low and manu- 
facturers from now on, faced as they 
are by a shortage of low-priced wools 
and wastes, will probably find it to 
their advantage to place a larger vol- 
ume of business in recovered fibres. 

Imports of wool rags, flocks and 
tor 





ot 


RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 


TEXTILE WORLD 






pounds in July, 1923. Total imports 
for first seven months of this year 
amounted to 7,114,000 pounds as 
compared with 8,261,000 pounds for 
similar period in 1923. The foreign 
rag market is very firm and rags 
suitable for export to America tend 
upward under American demand. 

Wool wastes are moving in a deal- 
er’s market with operations held in 
check by the fact that large houses 
are firm in their quotations made 
with an eye to mill buying rather 
than to afford small traders an op- 
portunity to scalp profits. Fine 
threads continue to sell on a high 
level and quarter-bloods which some 
traders consider relatively low show 
an upward trend. As a matter 
fact however the relation of quarter- 
bloods in price to fine threads is 
practically the same as that which 
obtains between fine wools and 
quarter-blood wools and fine tops and 
quarter-blood tops. Thus quarter- 
blood threads are selling at 68% of 
fine threads; quarter-blood tops 68% 
of fine tops; quarter-blood wools 66% 
of fine wools. 


of 


Substitute Market Note 


~ Wesley M. Phillips who was asso- 
ciated for several years with the late 
Charles S. Redding has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Redding as 
the New England representative of 
the Myers-Lipman Wool Stock Co., 
Inc., and will have charge of their 














mungo July totalled 325,000 Boston office located at 10 High 
pounds as compared with 564,000 Street. 
Quotations 
(Cerrected at close ef business Wednesday) 
Wool Waste Men’s Wear Clips 
Lap— Worsted— 
ne White ‘ .42 BEY Gctcdecnwsssodeswectseeue 17—18 
Fine Colored eee. ae oA = EAE cccccccscccescccccccoccce 23—24 
Medium Colored.......... -65— .70 IE, cc ccccccscoveeeocesccece 23—24 
Ring— I ‘vencbeeeesatoeseeeesceses 33—34 
Fine Australian.......... 1.35— 1.88 Black .......cseecescececeeeeee 30—31 
Fine Domestic............ 1.28— 1.30 Flannels 
.M— 1.05 
.80 
et Se cc paman estes coe 22—24 
Women’s Wear Clips 
-45 Serges— 
.39 WEED cececcesocses evececcese 53—56 
.35 BS ‘ibaccu + vaca ntbessevecesars 28—29 
.30 BE cuacs cencneeneueenceecee 27—28 
27 BE) ogo tsdo cn neetseencwnees 30—32 
-22 CE ic.occacncesertaeoreanees 39—31 
Card— TAME ecaccevecccesdvatocnseese 24—25 
Fine White .............. OB— 67 TAD eee ve cece eee e ers ee sees 12—88 
Medium White .......... .38— .42 Old Woolen Rags 
eee -18— .20 \ferines— 
Medium Colored ........ -08— .10 Conee MARE iw occ cscs 8%4— 9 
Wise TBE cc ccccvcccesccs 22 —23 
Reworked Woel COMERR. GALE ci icccceccces 3%— 4 
Cents oo rr rei 6 — 6% 
Serges— ner Ih. Serges— 
Da Wiiing nee 6404 0s bee bees PED CMM Gasicas. «med teeseceeie 14 —15 
BASES ae re 83—34 BE, ccee.'ons dee ewnnees 1A —18 
DL ons wes anremmine ska wien 35—36 (0 “AAA rere Te 8%4— 9 
askin 6b Oa kka ad So mib he 0% 35—36 MES vacanicie's'e ee <cnacke'o 6-0 & — 6% 
EE -S0. e0b ess wee ob e460 et TRO ik civcccccosdsccesescse 15 —16 
Knite— MDS bscccecivacase essen 11 —12 
TE tial 6s—70 Knit— ; 
BE Saenaukunsdsancanncessaees 45—46 White ........0--sseeeeeee - —* 
EE ee eae 3040 -Biack ....--. eee eeeeeeeees = = 
BN a icin Gi cigs giao we oe Sree 27 —2! 
Merinos— 9 —%0 
OS errr eres 41—43 Tene. ipaiseideexeseyess EROS 
EE gs canoe canon nuns 20—21 ** Ghinted Cloths 
I EINE oScsc case neces 23—24 irte e 
Worsted Skirted— Skirted Worsteds— Pee 
ET iit ao bav neue o3—2q Light ..........eeeeeeeeeee eS 
Reese es ane 21-22 9 Black .....---. eee serene ee ae 
IE 2 5 ancindtaiowaas anise aaainaie 1B—16 Rime ww. eee cee eee eee & — 86% 
WEN, cisoucedectes des etna 21—22 NE nena dew new eee 4%— 5 
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| DOBBINS| 
| SOAP MFG. | 
| COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


VASSAL EA A 







- COTTON FLOCKS - 
FOR FLOCK DoT FABRICS 


Guaranteed free of fillers or foreign matter-Write far samples 
CLAREMONT WasTEMFG, Co,derrw,CLAREMONT,N.H. 





¥ 
sae 








ALL, STEEL 


CONOM 


FNAB DUA AS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT INO SCA 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Depr. J ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





SPINNING TAPE 


HOPE WEBBING CO., PROVIDENCE 


NEW YORK TROY CHICAGO 














Aare renner rerun 


Thread and of any 


Silk S P O O LL. Description 


Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3” dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular cus- 
tomers. We can give any finish desired. -stimates fur- 
nished on samples submitted. 


E.L. Tebbets Spool Company,Locke’s Mills, Maine 


MMM 








ruverveneenatoneneeenn tiie 


BRADFORD (ILS Wa 


For Wool and Reworked Wool 
BRADFORD OIL COMPANY Inc. 


‘ PALMER,MASS 





Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chieago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 
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QUALITY 
for PROFITS 


Law has been defined 
as that experience 
where a given set of 
forces invariably pro- 
duce certain results. 

This finds its parallel 
in the experience of 
hundreds of textile 
mills where certain 
desired results in textile 
manufacture are con- 
stantly produced much 
more favorably by the 
use of 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 


WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED 
ASH 


WYANDOTTE 
KIER BOILING 
SPECIAL 


It is not expecting 
too much then to be- 
lieve that these same 
favorable results can be 
accomplished for you. 

It is for you to judge 
what it is worth to you 
to produce that softer 
texture, brighter color, 
and more lofty appear- 
ance which the use of 
these cleaners invari- 
ably provides to quality 
products. 

And, too, these 
better results do not 
cost any more. 


“pande 
| Ask 


your 






supply 


man. 






Ch 3. B. Ford Company, 
recto Eh RA 


THE J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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NATIONAL 


Solantine Blue 4 GL 


A brilliant blue! 


On cotton, silk, and artificial 
silk, where excellent fastness to 
light is required, National Sol- 
antine Blue 4 GL yields green- 
ish blues of extreme fastness. 


It possesses very good solubility 
and level dyeing properties and 
can be applied in all classes of 
machines. 


Test its superior properties on 
your fabrics. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New: York, N.Y. — 


Boston Philadelphia {San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford | Charlotte , Toronto 


NATIONAL DYES 


FOR COTTON! 
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Never says quit! 


The Fade-Ometer’s day is never 
done. It is ready for use every 
hour of the twenty-four. 


This scientific method of testing 
dyed fabrics is literally miles 
ahead of the sun process. What 
with weather conditions to con. 
tend with, seasonal changes to 
allow for and a limited day at 
best, it is little wonder that 
oftentimes the mill man relying 
on the sun finds competition 
hard to meet. 


Tests made with ‘‘standardized 
sunlight’’ are thoroughly trust 
worthy. The rays of the Fade- 
Ometer contain the same actinic 
properties as sunlight — thei: 
strength is constant during the 
life of the device. 


Prepare now.for the busy days 
to come. Write for full details. 


The Fade-Ometer 
does not use any 
form of Mercury 
Are. Quartz 
Tube, or Ultra 

Violet Light 


Atlas 


Electric 















Devices Co. 


363 W. Superier 5t. 
Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK 
F. Schlayer, 
25 Howard St 


LONDON 





Oxford St., W-1 




















The FADE-OMETER 


“LIGHT SOUR 
NO CHEMIC 


YET A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 

OVER PREVIOUS RESULTS.” 
Report of large 
Eastern Mill after 
investigation. 


You know the importance of these 
changes for the better! They in- 
crease the sales value of your goods. 
And you may have them too by 
adjusting your Kier Boil formula 
to include 


SOL-ESCO 


An alkaline detergent, incorporating 
the remarkable properties of miner- 
als in the colloidal state. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS NOW 
WHILE YOU THINK OF IT 


Jee Gwces eETencent (Gd. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Elbert & Company 


Importers & Merchants 
27 William St. 
NEW YORK 


COTTONSEED SOAP 
Coconut Oil 
Palmkernel Oil 
Palm Oil 
Degras 
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‘l'extile Chemicals 
Generally Strong 


Improving Conditions Likely to 
Lead to Larger Purchasing of 
Supplies 

[he general market for chemicals 
steady on a price level approxi- 
itely 3%4% below. that of a year 
eo. Commodities used by the textile 
dustry are holding up well, the 
i|kalis and bleaches doing better, but 
e demand as a whole is below nor- 
al for this period of the year. Im- 
proving business now being witnessed 
| wool manufacturing is likely to be 
retlected in a much larger demand for 
aterials used in scouring and finish- 
ng, covering soaps and alkalis and 
lso for the chemicals used in the 
aching and dyeing of wool. 
Bleaching powder is steady at $1.90 
to $2.05, price dependent upon quan- 
tity taken, while liquid chlorine is 
firm at 6%c. a pound in cylinders, 
than carload lots. Soda ash 
68% light, is quoted $1.25 in bulk and 
51.65 in barrels. In caustic soda 
here is a zood business with an up- 
ward trend manifest. The spot market 
s quite active with 76% material 
uoted $3.10 per 100 pounds in drums 
t. 0. b. works. Caustic potash, im- 
ported, 88-92% is held firmly at 7%4c 
per lb., which price is fractionally be- 
low quotation of domestic makers. 


less 


The acid group is firm as to price, 
naintaining a level of 9% below that 
{ last year and 12% above pre-war 
normal. Interest in sulphuric and 
muriatic acids is larger, better busi- 
ness being anticipated from the cotton 
lleachers in the near future. The 66 
degree sulphuric is quoted $14.00 to 
$15.00 per ton, while the 22 degree 
muriatic in carboys is $1.80 to $2.00. 
The organic acids are quiet with 
veakness shown in formic. Imported 
oxalic acid is quoted 9%c. a pound as 
vainst 10c. a pound for domestic. 

In miscellaneous chemicals the bi- 
hromates are rather disappointing. 
Inquiries are coming in but not any 
rge volume of business has been 
ne. Potash bichrome is quoted 
;c. to Qc. and soda bichrome 634 
to 7e. Antimony salts for the cotton 

er is purchasable at low prices for 

iported material, 65 per cent being 

ioted 18 to Igc. a pound. The de- 

ind for hydrosulphite is routine at 
per pound. The prussiates 
ellow and red are inactive. 


‘ 


24 to 25¢c. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—According to an 
rder signed by Judge J. W. DeVore, 
residing at the Court of Common Pleas, 
iction sale of the Modern Mill and 
her property of the Textile Industrial 
stitute, which was previously scheduled 
r June 2, and later postponed, will be 
Id on Oct. 15, or upon such other con- 
nient day as the receiver may select. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 
16 





ROMO 0.0 cccsvaces — 18 

Alumina-Sulp. com. 1%— ... 
THOR BROG.. cc ecce 2%— : 

Alum. Ammonia Lmp. 344— 33, 

Potash, Lump..... 3 — 
——e Sal. white 

etna wees Aas & 6%— 7 
Bleach powder, per 

100 Ib. works, car- 

ee 90 — 215 
WANG) WOONG es. 6 sick secs 4%4— 5 
Calcium Arsenate.... 8s — 9 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 

aaa. eel doe wn ‘ 5%— 71 

ME Lone ashes 4%— ... 
Copperas, ton....... 16 00 —22 00 
Cream of Tartar.... 20%— 21% 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb. 110 — 75 
Formaldehyde Spot... 9 — 9% 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 90 —1 25 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 19 — 19% 

DNS ea 865.0 rkbes 20%— 21 

Yellow Crude..... 18 — 18 
Hydrosulphite Conc.. 24 — 26 
Lead—Brown acetate 13 — 14 

White (crystals).. 1444— 15 
Lime, acetate, 100 1b. 3 00 —~ 
Potassium — Bichro- 

eee 9 — we. 

Chlorate crystals.. h@— 8 

Permangan, tech... 13 — 14 
Sodium acetate...... 5 — ee 

Bichromate ...... . =" ves 

Bisulphite, 35% 14%4— ae 

TENN Fe a's asa e » 8i4— 9% 

Phosphate ....... 34%4— 4 

Prussiate yellow.. 9%4— 10 

Sulphide, 60% fused 3 — 

30% crystals tess 2u%— 2%, 
Tartar, emetic, tech. 25 — 26 
Tin—Crystals ...... 37 — 387% 

Bichloride, 50 deg. 1434,— 15 

| ee 55 57 
Wiese Dast:.3....... 8 — 8% 

cids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 1b. 3 12 3 37 
Citric ‘crystals Ridcarciei ee 46 — 47 
Formic, 85%........ 12 — 121 
TRCHO, BEG osc ciecs 5%— 61 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per : 

100 Ib. in t’k cars. 80 — 90 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. 

TD ie 425 — 600 
ee Ee 9%y4— 10 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 

ton in tank cars.. 14 00 15 00 
WRPURENC 6s 6.cos clochos 27 — 29 

; Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 

ee 6%— 7 
Borax, Crys., bbls. 5 — 6 
Potash, carbonate, 

80-85 % eKseeee 54— 6 

Caustic, 88-92%.. — 8 
Soda Ash, 58% light. 2 00 — 2 20 

Contract, 100 Ib. 125 —1 63 
Bicarbonate, per 100 

Mh 24:9) 4:0) hae Biee a4: 25 — 2 50 
Caustic, 76% per 100 

paeahacane 375 — 8 90 

Contract, 100 Ib. $10 — ..., 

Sal. 100 Ib bMaeeet eu © 115 —1 25 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals .... 20 — 24 

Liquid, 51 deg.. $s — 12 
Gambier, liquid..... 114— 12 
Hematine, 7s 14 — 20 
Hypernic Ext.— 

My clkns e606 he 13%— 15 
Indigo—Madras .... 120 — 
at Extract, liq., 

Me Wate ees 7— 8 

| re 4 — 16 
Osage Orange, Ex- 

tract, 51 degs.... 7 — 7 
Osage Orange, Crystls 14 — 15 
Quercitron, extract 

We ones ae 6 — 7 
Sumac, Ext. dom., 
ref., 51 degs... 6%— 7 

Extract, stainless. 944— 10 

Tannic Acid, tech. 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs Intermediates 
Alpha Napthol, ref. 65 — 90 

Cc a cs coke 8 60 — 80 
Alpha Naph’ylamine. 35 — 37 
Be ORE ke cease 16 — 17% 

AE ree eee 22 — 24 
Beta Napthol, sub _ : 

cE 5d 60 

TOCRRIES ww veces 24 — 26 
Dimethylaniline .... 36 — 37 
Memaenengrens Dia- z 

eee ee 90 — 95 
Paranitraniiine tee 68. — 70 

Oils and Soaps = 

Castor Oil, No. 3. 1 — Its 
Olive Oil, denatured, : 
ca aiae ee © 120 —1 25 

SR ue a eanarpie ae aE lw as 
WE ONE, Bie vcsnes ae 9%— 10 
Stearic Acid, double 

NUE oc ticu cso 114%— 12 
Turkey Red Oil, 50% 8 10 

Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumin, blood do- 
See 70 — 60 

Egg, technical.... .... — «i 
Dextrine—Potato 7T%— 8 


100 Ib 
100 Ib. 
100 Ib. 


Corn, bags, 
Do, bbis., 
Gum, British, 
a 
ee ee 
Starch, corn, 
a” ee 
Do., t. b., bags, 100 
ca eadwaw cence s 
Do., bbls. 
Potato 
BG weiss neven'ew 
MPD divin ew ars tae 
Tapioca flour 


Coal Tar 


Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)... 

Black Columbia 
Blue, 2 B.....++- 


Blue, sky ordinary 
Blue, 1 Glu. ...<- 
Blue, 4 GL....... 
Blue, sky, FF... 
Blue, Fast, RL.. 
Blue Solamine.... 
Benzo Azurine.... 
Brown, C cecccece 
Browne, Mics csces 


Brown, Congo G.. 
Brown, Congo R.. 
GVOOM, Bi ccecacse 
ee TEs «oe ccs 
Orange, Congo ... 
Orange, Fast S... 
i oe a ae 
Se” See 
Benzo Purpurine 4 
Benzo 

SR Saini aud ave 
Scarlet, 4 
Scarlet, 4 BS.... 
Scarlet, 8 BS.... 
Scarlet, Diamine B. 
WHNOR. 0000s wees 


Yellow, Chrysoph- 
BONE. Seeewense 
Yellow, Stilbene. 
Developin — 
Black, BR. I araiala 4% 
Black, Z: Se” 
Bordea ux, Dev. 


Orange, developed. 
Primuline ......-. 
Red. Dev., 7 
Scarlet, Dev...... 


Sulphur Colors— 


Black 
Blue, 


| 
SGT oa:0. 80 0s 
lO eee 
Green, olive...... 
ES a vad imeisie 
Basic Colors— 
Auramine ....... 
Bismarck Brown.. 
Chrysoidine ..,.. 
Fuschine crystals. 
Malachite green.. 
Methylene blue 
Methyl violet..... 
Rhodamine B, ex- 
CHG cence scetve 
Rhodamine 6 G.. 
BRSTRMING | 6.00 cece 
Victoria Blue B.. 
Acid Colors— 
Napthol blue blk.. 
Naphthla mine 
DOO encce 
Alizarine saphirol 
Alkali blue....... 
Indigotine 
Induline 
SOLGDIE) . ccoses 
Soluble Blue..... 
Sulphocyanine ; 
Sulphone Blue R.. 
Patent Blue A... 
Resorcin brown 
Guinea green..... 
Wool green S.... 
Orange II 
Orange GG 
Acid fuchsine 
Azo eosine G..... 
Crocein scarlet... 
Pent TOR Baise ass 
Azo yellow....... 
Fr L ight Yellow 
° 
F. i ight 
Ss ctiwaevees 
I Napthol, yellow. 
Chrome ( ‘olors— 
Aliz. Black B.... 
Diamine Black PV 
Chrome Blue Black 
Chrome Brown... 
Chrome Green ‘ 
Chrome Yellow... 
Vat Colors— 


Vat Black B..... 
Vat Blue G C D. 
Vat Violet 2 R.. 
Vat Yellow G.... 
Indigo— 
Synthetic, 20% 
DOOTE .cccctces 


Contracts 


“ 


52 
79 
82 
09 


87 
14 


62 
89 
6 
8 
6 
5 


Dyes 


torr bobo 


nee 


eh 


vin w nw 


29 
von 


60 
28 
38U 
00 
25 
15 
90 
00 
80 
40 
70 
85 
sU 
90 
90 
60 
85 
90 
45 
40 
40 


50 
10 


31,- : 


~e me OO 


botobo 


ee 


i 


1 


ee 


35 
65 
35 
90 
50 
50 
20 


"90 


70 


90 


“40 


10 


090 


90 


28 
95 
60 
60 
25 


60 
80 


65 
65 
Oo 

50 
25 


00 


00 
00 


70 


iv 
00 
50 
80 


85 
50 
95 
95 


“90 


20 
10 


33 


35 
65 


40 


"58 


50 
10 
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Tariff Reduction 
Discounted By Dyes 


Manufacture é Demonte Dyes on 
Stable Basis—Better Textile 
Demand Expected 
The general market for coal tar 
intermediates which has been steady 
for the last two months at approxi- 
mately 16% below the price level of 
a year ago is now confronted by a 
new situation brought about by a re- 
duction of the ad valorem duties on 
finished dyes from 60% to 45% and 
on intermediates from 45% to 40%. 
It is not likely that the general level 
of prices either for domestics, inter- 
mediates or dyes will be affected by 
this revision downward in the tariff 
which was provided for on the pass- 
age of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
which became effective September 21, 
1922. The textile demand for coal tar 
for the year to date has been 
abnormally low owing to the very de- 
pressed conditions existing in wool 
and cotton manufacturing. It is not 
unlikely that mill buyers sensing pos- 
sible lower prices, from keener 
foreign competition and reduction of 
tariff, have been following a strictly 
hand to mouth policy of purchasing 
with the hope of obtaining their color- 

ing matters at a lower price level. 

Textile demand for dyes is likely 
to improve from now on, considerable 
business having been placed in the 
woolen branch of textile manufac- 
turing within the last few weeks and 
dress goods lines following the recent 
opening are doing much better. 

An examination of the supplement- 
ary list of dyes imported in March, 
April, May, June and July shows that 
83% of the imports were non-com- 
petitive with American made prod- 
ucts. This showing ought to relieve 
any fear of the domestic market being 
flooded by low-priced German dyes. 
American manufacturers have 
reached a stable manufacturing level 
and have discounted the reduction in 
the tariff; there seems little or no 
reason to suppose any marked decline 
in the prices of fiuished products 
suitable for the textile industry. 

Natural dyestuffs and extracts have 
been firm for the month on a price 
level approximately 48% above that 
of last year. Textile purchasing con- 
tinues conservative with 
better demand however for hematin 
and the various extracts used in the 
production of the darker shades on 
woolen fabrics. The feature of the 
week has been great strength shown 
by Sicilian sumac. Sumac extract 51 
degrees is higher being quoted 61%4-7¢ 
per pound. —— 

Dye and Chemical Notes 

The development of a color known 
as Pontamine Diazo Black VX has 


dyes 


somewhat 








Rolls for Textile Dyeing, Wash- 
ing, and Bleaching Machinery, 
Carbonizers, Conveying Equip- 
ments,and Paper Mill Machinery 





Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
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Dyehouse Trucks. 


These are used with our split yarn 
rack or solid yarn rack machines. 

With this type of truck those 
handling the yarn sticks do not have 
to step over bottom frames. The 


frames are open at the bottom, which 
facilitates placing the yarn sticks on, 
or lifting them off the trucks. 


With these trucks, the yarn can be 
delivered to any part of the dyehouse 
or to adjo:ning rooms. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 
HUSSONG DYEING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Groveville, New Jersey. 


ee 





TEXTILE ROLL & SUPPLY CO. 


Roll Specialists ORANGE, MASS., U.S. A. 


Branch Office: 303 Clifton St. 
MALDEN, MASS. 


LUCKY ROLLS Selected Adirondack and Ver- 
Special mont Maple Rolls for all Tex- 
Improved tile and Paper Mill Uses. 
Construction Reels for any Requirements. Full- 
with ing ey for — _ —— 
° ° ens. Piece Dyeing an eaching 
Spirat-Winged Machines. Wood Tubs and Tanks. 
Gudgeon Washers and Carbonizers. 
CANNOT SLIP WRITE US 
CANNOT MOVE for Full Information, Diagram Sheets, etc. 










K= The FINISH is 


All Important on a Buyer’s Market 


The only method known that will guarantee a perma- 
nent finish is the use of 


STEAM PLATE PRESSES 


It is obtained by extreme heat under pressure, followed 
by cooling the goods while the pressure is still on. This 
sets the finish and MAKES IT LAST. 


Send for Catalogue 
Nashua Steam Press & Boiler Works, Nashua, N. H. 


Successors to Spence & Rideout 








Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


Birch Brothers 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY. INVENTOR 
OF “CORONATION” CONTINUOUS CRABBING, 
CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. PIECE END 
SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 





Hedge and Plum Streets 


October 4, 1924 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 


ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 





NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP 8°:3a3, SOAP 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 


WA Ny ee 

sin op SIRS 

= NS 
Soap Powder 


For Mill 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 





LET US SUPPLY YOU 


THE RELIANCE WARP DYEING MACHINE 


Special attention is called 
to this improved Warp 
Dyeing Machine. This 
machine is built in the 
most substantial manner, beimg 
strongly geared with good, heavy 
squeeze rolls, and having Seven 

4\4-in. Diameter Brass Rolls. 
This machine, with our improved 
Plater-down has met with marveleus 
success, and parties desiring machin- 
, - ery of this class can make no mistake 
on ours. For further particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
Frankford, Phila 


S. R. DAVID 6 COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 


a oe ee ee 


Boston, Mass. 





POWER STICKS FULLING MILL LAGS 


Both rock maple and cypress 
Save Money by Getting Our Prices 
LEON A. DOWNING, Enfield, Mass. 
PICKER STICKS Write for Samples WOOD DRUMS 


SWEEP STICKS 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


becn announced by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. This product is 
similar to prewar Zambesi Black V 
and is a much sought-after black for 
half-silk hosiery. The company’s 
announcement states that the product 
is superior in shade to the prewar 
material, being greener and brighter. 
It is suitable for blacks wherever 
good fastness to light, washing and 
perspiration are demanded. When 
diazotised and developed with Pon- 
tamine Developer T Extra, it yields 
fine jet blacks with a rich bloomy 
overcast. Coupled with beta naph- 
thol it produces a bluer shade of 
black. 

A direct color known as Pontamine 
Blue CLG, which is stated to be iden- 
tical with Columbia Blue G, a bright 
blue of medium depth and excellent 
working properties, is announced by 
ie, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. The 
new color is used chiefly as a self 
shade or as a base for navies on cot- 
ton raw stock, yarn or pieces, or on 
unions, as the company states it does 
not bronze even in heavy dyeings. As 
cotton is dyed readily in the cold, 
Pontamine Blue CLG can be used as 
a speck dye, the wool and silk being 
left white. It is easily soluble, dyes 
evenly, and can, therefore, be used in 
all types of machines and applied on 
cotton at all stages of manufacture. 

Du Pont Thioflavine TCN, a basic 
color of pure greenish yellow and 
extreme brightness, has been placed 
on the market by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. It is used chiefly for 
dyeing silk, on which it shows good 
fastness for a basic color. It is also 
used for printing cotton directly or 
for color discharge patterns. The 
company states that it is distinctly 
valuable for calico printing for color 
discharge work, used either alone or 
in combination, as it keeps the depth 
of color and tone much better on age- 
ing than Auramine, which is the near- 
est basic color in shade. It is stated 
that it can be dyed on cotton on a 
tannin mordant in the usual way. For 
a basic yellow it shows good fastness 
to washing, standing even an alkaline 
soaping fairly well. It is quite fast 
to chlorine and shows good resistance 
to cross-dyeing with organic acid. 
It is soluble, exhausts well and dyes 
very evenly. 


Business News 


Graton & Knight Use 795 
Steers for Belting Order 


Graton & Knight, tanners and 
leather belt makers had to use the hides 
795 steers in making the lea‘her 
s required for the new Long-Bell 
Lumber Mill at Longview, Washing- 

Reduced to units of 1” single ply 
ting this order called for 94,436 feet 
nearly twenty miles of belting. 
he packer steer hides for this order 

purchased from the packers and 
then put through the Graton & Knight 
tannery at Worcester, Mass. This is 


\ 


} 





the largest leather belting tannery in 
the world with a capacity of 300,000 
hides yearly. 

The hides used in building this belt 
equipment had to be selected from 
strong, healthy steers killed during the | 
summer months when the hide is ir its 
best condition. 


William Almy & Co.’s New) 
Partners 

William Almy & Co., cotton mer- 
chants, Boston, Mass., announce that a 
new partnership arrangement has been 
formed as of August 30, 1924, William 
Almy, Robert B. Almy, James Watson, 
William R. Sparrell being general part- 
ners and Alvin D. Goldman and Harry | 
Lesser, of the Lesser-Goldman Cotton 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., are limited 
partners. The only change involved by 
this new partnership arrangement is 
that the contract heretofore existing 
between Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co.., 
and William Almy & Co., has been 
terminated. 


Curtis & Marble 
Greenville Office 


The Greenville (S. C.) Chamber of | 
Commerce has been advised by the | 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., of Wor- | 
cester, Mass., that they intend to open 
an office in the Woodside Building in 
Greenville on Oct. 25, with Walter F. 
Woodward, from the Worcester plant, 
in charge. Greenville interprets this as 
an initial step toward the location of 
a branch factory there at a later date. 





to 


Open | 





Sells Winders in England 

J. D. Joyce of the Lever Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of winding 
machinery, recently returned from Eng- 
land, where he had gone in the interest 
of his company. Shortly after his ar- 
rival in England, Mr. Joyce sold a 
winder to a textile mill there. In two 
weeks this winder was installed, and in 
operation. This demonstration of satis- 
factory service resulted in an order for 
six additional winders. 





Contracts for Additional Hu- 
midification 


The American Moistening Co., has 
received contracts for additional 
humidification for the Modena Cotton 
Mills No. 2, Gastonia, N. C., and the 
Whitney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Mill 


Warner and Le Roy Mills to Be 
Offered this Month 

The sale of the Warner Division 
Mills of the New England Southern 
Mills, Newburyport, Mass., by auc- 
tion is announced for Wednesday, 
Oct. 15 at 12 o'clock. The plant con- 
sists of a group of brick buildings, 
comprising the main building, four 
stories, 50 by 130 ft.; comber room, 
one story, 
2 stories, 


4 stories, 


Auction § Sales 





46 by 100 ft.; storehouse, | 
56 by 86 ft.; engine room, 
one story, 42 by 67 ft.; boiler house, 
one story, 42 by 58 ft.; coal shed and | 
machine shop, 2 stories, 42 by 56 ft.; | 























27 by 32 ft.; picker house, | f 





paint house, 2 stories, 25 by 30 ft.; 


oil house, one story, 10 by 12 ft.; 
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—at a Saving 


A chemist in a New England dye 
house—one of the largest in the country 
—tells us that he finds D-SIZ-O 25% 
stronger than the material he had been 
using. 


And yet D-SIZ-O costs no more. The 
result is a very material saving. Write 
for quotationsandsample. Makecom- 
parisons. We are satisfied to leave the 
decision to your own good judgment. 


HAZLETON SYRUP CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


Eastern Agent — United Chemical Products Corporation 
York and Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 


Stocks carried at Providence, R. I. 


D-SIZ-O 


“THE 250° DIASTATIC MALT” 


| | 
CONVINCED! | 


On February 15th we received a trial order for five bar- 
rels of FORTY FOUR FULLING SOAP from a mill making 


all wool dress goods. 











This order was given reluctantly, our broad claims being 
received skeptically, and we were told that we would have 
to stand or fall by that one test to be made by the mill 
without our assistance. We agreed gladly, merely insist- 
ing that our Soap be made up with only 80% as much as 
of the Soap then in use and which was equal to ours in the 
percentage of Fatty Acids. 


On March 6th we received an order from this mill for 
ten barrels more, the results obtained in the first test having 
been too good to believe. In April we shipped the same 
mill forty barrels, in May seventy-five barrels, and in June 
two hundred and twenty-five barrels. 


The simple secret in Forty Four Fulling is the character 
of its Fatty Acids; this point, the character, is the first and 
most important factor in the selection of a Fulling Soap, 
and strangely enough is the one least considered. 


Forty Four Fulling saves first cost, water, time in proc- 
ess, wear and tear on the goods, improves the handle 
and appearance, and increases the desirability and salability. 


THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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COMMISSION 
WEAVING 


Manufacturers of 36” Dress 
goods offer permanent work 
to commission weavers, hav- 
ing fancy looms. State type 
of loom and full particulars. 


Custom Service 
Address Adv., 863, Textile World, 
at lowest possible prices con- 334 Fourth Ave., New York 
sistent with high grade work. 
With direct rail connection, sid- 
ings, mill tracks and every facility 
for handling material, prompt 


delivery is assured. 
High grade work in 
Wool Waste 
Sorting Dusting 
Grading Garnetting 
Scouring Carding 
Burring Picking 





WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 
Samplesiand Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special attention given to 


CARBONIZING 
Wool --- Noils --- Rags 


Riverina Mills 
Medford Hillside Mass. 





George M. Wallace 
Agent 
Telephone Mystic 3050 










Do you read the 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








Textile 







Telephone 
Trenton N. J., 4308 












Clearing House 









Commission Manufacturing Wanted Commission Weaving 












Flannels, dress-goods, overcoatings, for box and plain looms by reliable 


every week? 


fancy woolens, spun, woven and silk manufacturer, satisfaction 
finished on commission. guaranteed. 
GLEDHILL WOOLEN COMPANY Address Adv. 869, Textile World, 





East Wilton, Maine 334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





COMMISSION WEAVING 
All kinds of plain and famcy Men's 
Wear and Dress Goods woven on 
commission. 

BR J. NYLAN TEXTILE CO. 
Leweill, Maw. 


COMMISSION 
SPINNING 
Sees 


MAANEKXIT SPINNING CO. 
Ww Maes. 


















October 4, 1924 





























waste house, one story, 22 by 32 
The land on which the plant is 
cated has an area of about 71,2% 


sq. ft. There is also included a ty 
car steel and concrete garage, w 
lot about 35 by 60 feet. The s 


will be conducted by G. L. and H 
Gross, Providence, R. I. 

Another sale announced by te 
same firm of auctioneers is schedu! 
for Friday noon, Oct. 17, when t 
Le Roy (N. Y.) Cotton Mills wil! 
be offered for sale. The propery 
will be sold in four parcels. Parcel 
No. I consists of a one-story st 
mill, of varying dimensions. 7 
area of the lot is about 34,857 sq. 
Parcel No. 2 is a three-story stone 
mill, 50 by 193 ft. The area of tl 
lot is about 28,000 sq. ft. Parcel 
No. 3 consists of a stone storehous: 
building, 64 by 250 ft. The area 
this lot is about 50,800 sq. ft. T 
last lot is a tract of land with an 
area of about 53,000 sq. ft. Descrip- 
tive catalogues will be sent to 
terested parties on application to the 
auctioneers. 
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(Continued from page 75) 





organizers of the American Associ:- 
tion of Woolen and Worsted Man 
facturers. He was the first president 
and a director of this organization, 
was re-elected to those positions thie 
followinz year. 

Among the properties which cam 
to him from his father were the Nar- 
ragansett Hotel and _ Providenc: 
Opera House, which he sold on th 
first of last July. 

Col. Fletcher was formerly a Vice- 
President and. director of _ the 
National Exchange Bank, and at the 
same time a director of the Phenix 
National Bank. Besides being 
member of the Rhode Island Hospital 
Corp., Col. Fletcher was a director of 





the Providence Building Co., the 
Maiden Lane Realty Co., New York, 
and the Home Market Club of 
Boston. 


Col. Fletcher was for 35 years an 
enthusiastic yachtsman. He was 
member of the New York Yacht 
Club, of the Larchmont Yacht Club, 
the Bristol Yacht Club, and _ the 
Rhode Island Yacht Club. 

Col. Fletcher belonged to many 
other clubs, among them the Squan 
tum, Pomham, Azawam Hunt, Con 
mercial, Economic, the Home Market 
Club of Boston and the Lambs Clu! 
of New York. Col. Fletcher was 
member of St. Albans Lodge, F. and 
A. M., Bristol; Suhrab Grotto, Cal 
vary Commandery, Knights Templa 
of Providence, and was a 32nd degre 
Mason. His title of Colonel derive 
from his leadership of the First Lig! 
Infantry, which he headed in 190: 
He is survived by his widow, three 
sons and one daughter. 





James Max Hart 
James Max Hart, one of the tw 
sons of Max Hart, vice-president o! 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx, died fron 
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meningitis in Ashville, N. C. James 
M Hart had worked in various 
dep.irtments of Hart Schaffner & 
M and had become one of the 
firn) s executives. 


C. Stanley Hurlburt 

irke Stanley Hurlburt, formerly 
president of the Nomend Hosiery 
Mills, Indiana avenue and A street, 
Philadelphia, having retired from this 
office several years ago, died suddenly 
at his home September 30. He was 
thirty-seven years old. Mr. Hurlburt 
was one of the most prominent young 
attorneys of Philadelphia and while 
associated with the Nomend Hosiery 
Mills, he was largely instrumental in 
nizing the Philadelphia Textile 
Manufacturers’ Association, later be- 
ing chosen president of this organiza- 
i During recent years Mr. Hurl- 
was retained as legal adviser to 
numerous textile concerns in this city 
and his acquaintance with the indus- 
try was extensive, for this reason. 
During the war he was manager of a 
manufacturing plant necessary for the 
intenance of the military estab- 
lishment. He was a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, and Yale University, a mem- 
ber of the Yale Club of New York, 


org 


burt 








Month 
1923 
Silk And manufactures—total 
Raw silk, Ibs 
MOD Ci Gise vccccndstandaseeaeess 
Bilt WAR, Ti csavcsceecds ss 
Ret Se «en. caiskach GaoescaKepes $463,069 
Manufactures, total............... $4,486, 788 
Artificial silk, total Ibs......... 533, 748 
Artificia] silk, total........... $627,509 
Yarns, waste and threads, lbs 462,281 
Ya waste and threads..... $442,411 
Othe manufactures of artificial 
PG seks avdnenennke et pusatens << 71, 467 
Other manufactures of artificial silk $185, 098 


Union League, Merion Cricket Club, 
Philadelphia Country Club, and other 


societies. 


Fred M. Hanson 

Fred M. Hanson, vice president and 
general manager of the Everwear 
Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., died 
Sept. 23 at his home in a suburb of 
Milwaukee, following an illness of 
several months. Mr. Hanson was 55 
years old, and was one of the organ- 
izers of the Everwear Hosiery Co. 
of which he was president from its 
organization until last spring. He 
was born in Keokuk, Ia., but had lived 


\Ti] 


\lilwaukee for over 25 years. 


n 


Leonard Myers 
mard Myers, aged 48, who for 
time had conducted a glove and 
kin plant at Gloversville, N. Y., 
week at his home in that 
city. He was born in Gloversville 
and had been prominent in textile 
‘Ircl’s in that city for many years. 


com 


last 


Frank J. Dana 


ik J. Dana associated for many 





with his brother, the late 
Per cent active of tot 
fonth Active Active 
Aug MG, ctoebninws 59.7 73.8 
y Siehasweubeans 61.9 72.8 
Aug MEDS cin eukstenwe 76.9 80.9 
Per cent active of total hours 
Active Active 
Aug RB is eck 58.4 54.3 
Jul 24 {wseetnenemaee 58.4 50.2 
Aug Sv ichisccnrmenics 76.3 63.8 
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Woodbury K. Dana, in the manage- 
ment of the Dana Warp Mills, West- 
brook, Me., died recently at his home 
in Portland, Me. He was a native 
of Portland and 80 years old at the 
time of his death. 


G. H. Walker 
G. H. Walker, of Larchmont, N. 
Y., an importer of rugs and drap- 
eries, a member of the firm of 
Walker & Heisler, New York city, 
died at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., 
of heart disease, after a brief illness. 

He was 62 vears of age. 


Arthur D. Miller 

Arthur D. Miller, aged 35, son-in- 
law of A. S. Hornberger, hosiery 
manufacturer, of Mohnton, Pa., died 
in a Reading, Pa., hospital after an 
appendicitis operation. He was 
sociated with his father-in-law in 
operating the latter’s Mohnton plant. 


as- 


Silk Imports Below 1923 


Imports of silk and certified silk 
for August and the eight months 
ended August with comparisons with 
a year ago, are given below. The 
current year shows a reduction from 
the 1923 figures: 








of August Eight Months Ending August 
1924 1923 
$30, 723, 646 $290, 173,374 
4,587,377 32, 669, 688 
$26,801, 311 $264, 580, 225 
401, 432 8,174,105 
$289,584 $6, 048, 281 $4, 647, 816 
$3, 632,751 $29, 220, 140 $24,275, 701 
414,871 5, 050,749 ; 
$384, 185 $6, 927, 367 
374,368 4,665, 956 3,444, 
$195, 832 $5,541,564 $1,974, 970 
40,503 384,793 300, 673 
$188, 353 $1, 385, 803 $1, 220, 741 





Slater Starts Up 

Wesster, Mass. The North Village 
mill of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., started up 
on full time on Sept. 29, after operating 
on curtailed schedules for several 
months. At the same time a 124% 
wage reduction became effective. 
week the management offered the 800 
employes their choice of a cut down or 
part time operation and they voted to 
accept the part time operation in prefer- 
ence to a cut. In spite of an almost 
unanimous decision the management 
turned down the choice of the employes 
and announced a cut. About 600 of the 
employes walked out at 9.30 a. m., Sept. 
29, in protest against the wage reduction. 
They are not organized. 


August Wool Activity 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces the following statistics on ac- 
tive and idle wool machinery for 
August, 1924, based on reports re- 
ceived from 906 manufacturers, 
operating 1,080 mills, exclusive of 13 
which failed to report for the month. 
The trend shows a slight gain in 
worsted activity as compared with 


July: 

al number of machines 

Active Active Active Active Active 
67.6 75.1 67.2 72.9 58.2 
67.6 75.9 62.2 74.0 54.8 
%.2 87.1 77.1 84.1 84.5 
(maximum single-shift capacity) 

Active Active Active Active Active 
56.8 73.0 68.2 72.1 61.1 
51.6 76.8 53.4 71.5 44.1 
79.9 93.2 84.4 89.0 81.5 
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| Position Wanted 


WOOLEN MILL 
EXECUTIVE 
MANAGER OR 


SUPT. 


With 15 years experience 
in manufacturing, at 
present engaged, desires 


to make a change. 


Address ADV. 847, Textile World 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of superin- 
tendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men upon 
application by mail or telephone to C. T. 
DONLEVY. care Textile World, 111 Summer 


Street, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER FINISHING IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by man 35 
years of age, French, married. Worked on all kinds 
of woolen and worsteds Familiar with all makes 
finishing machinery Good recommendations, 

Oo. B. 8200, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


—— 
SUPT., ASST. SUPT. OR OVERSEER CARDING 
IN COTTON MILL. Position wanted by man 40 
years of age, American, married. Worked on all 
kinds of cotton goods and tire yarns. All stand- 
ard makes of machinery. Good references. 
O. B. 8201, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
eS 
DESIGNER AND SUPT. IN WOOLEN MILL. 
Position wanted by man 31 years of age, American, 
single. Worked on woolen and worsted men’s wear. 
Good references 
O. B. 8202, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
FOREMAN FINISHER, STARCHER, FOLDING 
AND PACKING DEP’TS IN COTTON MILL. Posi- 
tion wanted by man 39 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on all grades of cotton piece 
goods. Familiar with all kinds finishing machinery. 
Good recommendations. 


B. 8203, Textile Mass. 


World, Boston, 
ete 
MANAGER OR SUPT. BLEACHING OR FINISH- 
ING PLANT. Position wanted by man 32 years 
of age, American, married. Worked on all kinds 
goods. Familiar with all kinds machivery. Good 
references. 
O. B. 8204, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
nee ene Ea 
FOREMAN WINDING IN THREAD MILI.  Posi- 
tion wanted by man 37 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on Foster winding machines. Good 
recommendations, 
O. B. 8205, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
seascapes 
OVERSEER WEAVING IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by man 45 
years of age, American, married. Worked on fancy 
woolens and worsteds. Familiar with Knowles looms. 
Good recommendations, 
oO. 


B. 8206, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
ea 
OVERSEER DYEING IN WOOLEN MILL. Posi 
tion wanted by man 38 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on all classes of woolen and 
worsted goods. Familiar with all makes dyeing 
machinery. Good recommendations, 
O. B. 8209, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


ee enn UyE NINN NEIEINNNEREERIERERERERR 


OVERSEER WOOLEN SPINNING Position 
wanted by man 31 years of age, American, married 
Worked on all kinds woolen goods. Familiar with 
D. & F. and J. & B. mules. Good recommenda 
tions. 

O. B. 8211, Textile World, Boston, Mass, 

SUPT. OR ASST WOOLEN OR WORSTED 
MILL OR OVERSEER FINISHING Position 
wanted by man 38 years of age, American, married 
Worked on plain and fancy woolems and worsteds 


Familiar with German and American machinery. 
Good references. ‘ 
O. B. 8212, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


————— 


OVERSEER TWISTING IN COTTON MILL. Po- 
sition wanted by man 382 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on tire, fabric and cord. Familiar 

| with Saco-Lowell, Whiting, Howard & Bullough 
machines. Good references 
O. B. 8214, Textile World, Boston, Mass, 
OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING Position 


wanted by man 45 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of stock and mixes from % to 


8 run wool and from 2 run silk noils to 12 
run Familiar with cards and condensers. Good 
references 

O. B. 8215, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER KNITTING OR FIXER IN HOSIERY 
MILL. Position wanted by man 38 years of age, 
French-American, married. Worked on art, silk, 
mercerized and cotton. Familiar with Scott & WI- 
liams machines. recommendations. 


O. B. 8216, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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Men Wanted 


Wanted 


EXPERIENCED 
WOOL DYER 
AND FINISHER 


In reply, state experience 
you have had, and salary. 


Address Western Piece 
Finishers, 
West Madison Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Dyers and 


3523 


Wanted 


THREAD POLISHER 


Thoroughly experienced man, 


capable of taking charge of pol- 
ishing department of a large con- 
cern. Excellent opportunity for 
a hustler. Reply giving full in- 
formation. 


Address Adv. 827, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FOREMAN KNITTING 
DEPARTMENT 

A man who is a practical. knitter 
and thoroughly understands the 
operation of Tompkins spring 
needle machines by a large mill 
manufacturing artificial silk and 
pure silk underwear. An excellent 
opportunity for the right man. Give 
full information as to past exper- 
ience, age, and references in first 
letter. All communications will be 
held strictly confidential. 


Address Adv. 871, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Position Wanted 


Mechanical Superintendent 
or Master Mechanic 
Experienced 


kinds of 


machinery, 


on practically all 
and_ electrical 
cotton and woolen 
mill, and dyeing and finishing ma- 
chinery. Familiar with Mechan- 
ical Drafting and Modern shop 
practice. 


steam 


Address Adv. 764, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Cotton Yarn Salesman 


Located in N. Y. City open for 
connection. Experienced white 
colored yarns. Traveled N. Y. 
England States. 
Address Adv. 875, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


new 
and 
and New 


DYER 


ON ARTIFICIAL SILK, SILK, WOOL OR 
COTTON PIECE @00DS OR YARN, desires a 
connection with a progressive mill. Have 
worked with direct, acid, chrome, basic and 
sulphur colers. Age 27, married and an 
American. References are ; 

Address Adv. 830, Textile World, 

334 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“4 Rates: 1 in., $3.00; 2 in., 
4 $6.00; 3 in., $8.40; 4 in., 
oe $11.20; 5 in. $13.75 
a6 in., $16.50 
v4 used as desired. 

ther rates on application.] 


Business Opportunities 


FACTORY SITES 
AVAILABLE 


In the best adapted indus- 
trial town in the South. 
Power, railroads, ideal labor 
other ad- 
vantages. Write — Kiwanis 
Club, Columbia, Tenn., for 
descriptive booklet. 


Business Opportunities 


PROCESSED TUSSAH, ARTIFI- 
CIAL SILK WASTE, CAMEL 
HAIR STOCK 
(Regular Productions) 

For Woolen Manufacturers 
DANIEL J. REILLY 
36 Ditmars St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS 


WE BUY and Sell New or Used Bob- 
bins, Spools, Skewers, Butts, Shut- 
tles, Twisters, and other Sundries. 


OHN LOTZ 
2337 N. 7th St Philadelphia, Pa. 


Men Wanted 


BOSS DYER 
Wanted practical man, experienced on Jigg and 
continuous dyeing of heavy cotton piece goods. 
Sulphur and direct colors Small finishing room 
in Southern Mill. Must understamd operation of 
machinery Write full details of your other 
finishing room experience. Age, if married, where 
worked and salary expected to start. 
Address, Adv. 860, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


conditions and 


For Rent 


Modern Mill for any purpose. especially adapted 
for Textiles—in units of 2500, 5000, 10,000 and 
15,000 square feet—fully sprinkled—electric 
power—steam heated—pulleys, shafting, etc., al- 
ready installed—near Philadelphia and 2 rail- 
roads—skilled and unskilled help plentiful. 


Address ADV. 684, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Men Wanted 


THE GLIDDEN CO. WANTS 


A high grade man with knowledge of the 
textile industry, to sell its Mill Whites and 
other finishes. 


The man we employ will have only the 
highest class products to sell and a permanent 
and lucrative position. 


Address MR. H. K. WILLIAMS 
The Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


ASST. DESIGNER AND Wanted 


SUPT. WANTED Man to run one set Worsted 


Spinning Plant; Near Phila- 
delphia. State 
and full particulars. Replies 


for 50 loom woolen mill in mid- 
dle west. Must be able to bring 
stocks thru the mill in addition 


to regular designing. State ex- 


experience 


perience and other details. Re- 


confidential. 
plies confidential. 


Textile World, Address Adv. 865, Textile World, 
New York 828 Drexel Bldg., Phila, Pa. 


Address Adv. 861, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Wanted 


Capable man to take active part in 
a corporation just formed to ac- 
quire knitting plant having large 
production. Such man must be in 
a position to invest at least $10,000. 
Plant located in the vicinity of 
Boston. 


Address Adv. 843, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Do you read the 


Textile Clearing House 


every week? 


Want to Buy 


500 Ib. Klauder-Weldon 


Machine. 


Address Adv. 868, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


I WANT TO BUY 
92” CC. & K. Looms 25 har. 4 x 4 box 
72” C. & K,. Looms 25 har. 4 x 4 box 
No. 90 Quillers with Unrolling attachment 
38” Tolhurst Extractors 
66%” Gessner or Voelker Press 
66%" Rolling, Folding & Measurer 
66%” Cloth Shear 
90” D. G. Beaming Frames 

Adv. 870, Textile World, 

334 4th Ave., N. Y. 


Wanted 


Scott & Williams K Machines 
3% inch cylinder only; 
Any quantity up to 100 machines. 


CAMPBELL KNITTING MILLS, 
Jellico, Tenn 


Business Opportunities 


October 4, 1924 


Csed Machinery 
5 Mill Properties 
~ A Situations, Opportunities i 
Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Shearing Machine Wanted. 


A shearer for 36 inch or wider goods 
State makers name, type, how many, 
shears and size, if brushes or other 
cleaners, where can be seen, and nam: 
lowest cash price. 


Address Adv. 874, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Wanted 
51 K MACHINES — 220 or 
240 Needle, with or without 
cylinders. 


CAMPBELL KNITTING MILLS, 
Jellico, Tenn. 


WANTED TO BUY 
One 42 or 50 inch Cameron 
Slitting Machine 
Address 


THE BANDAGE CORPORATION 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Business Opportunities 


SELLING ORGANIZATION WANTED 


Mill manufacturing Jacquard, Extract and Cut Velour 


for upholstery and drapery trades, desires connection 
with live selling organization. 


Reply giving information as to acquaintance with these 
trades and any other information of interest to 


ADV. 872, TEXTILE WORLD, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


(2nd Port in the U. S. A.) 


has an opening for a textile mill: 
factory sites; low tax rate; finan- 
cial center; favorable distribution 
by rail and water. This Chamber 
of Commerce will actively support 
the right kind of a proposition. 
Write for information on the 
textile industry. 
BUSINESS MANAGER, CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 
Galveston, Texas. 


A Company engaged in the 
processing of textile wastes has 
spare floor space of about 29,000 
square feet, also ample capital 
for the promotion of a new 
product. If there is a man of 
the desired qualifications, who 
can present a proposition for the 
use of these resources that is 
worthy of consideration. Let 
him communicate with the fol- 
lowing address 
Adv. 873, Textile World, 

334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


HIGH GRADE EXECUTIVE 


Successful manufacturer Woolens 
and Worsteds retired 1923, finds 
inactivity irksome. Would like po- 
sition with first-class mill as Man- 
ager or Agent. An intimate knowl- 
edge of all branches of the business 
from buying to selling, offers a mill, 
regardless of size, an unusual op- 
portunity to secure the services of 
a man well known to the trade, 
high standing in the industry and 
nct high priced, as a mill connec- 
tion is preferred to a large salary. 


Address Adv. 867, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Cheapest Power Rates 
in U. S. 


Free sites on the B. & O., Pa., R. 
R. and N. Y. C. Best steam coal 
delivered for $1.90 per ton. Assist- 
ance rendered to industries. Low 
tax rates. Large labor market for 
mill work. Your production costs 
will be lower in Fairmont. Your 
initial cost wil be lower here at 
the distribution center of the U. S. 
Write to 
Fairmont Chamber of Commerce, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 





